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THE ISRAELI-SYRIAN CRISIS IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE ARAB-ISRAEL ARMISTICE SYSTEM 


Jacos C. HurewitTz 


The Palestine question has been before the United Nations since April 
1947. In the four years which have since elapsed, the General Assembly 
and the Security Council have created no fewer than ten subsidiary organs 
to deal with various aspects of the question. Three of the bodies are still 
actively in existence. The United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine, set up by the General Assembly in December 1948, was directed 
to assist the parties “to achieve a final settlement of all questions outstand- 
ing between them.” The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, established under a General Assem- 
bly resolution of December 1949, was intended to shift the emphasis of 
United Nations-sponsored activities on behalf of the refugees of the Pales- 
tine war from relief to rehabilitation.’ Finally, there is the Security Coun- 
cil’s Truce Supervision Organization. 

This was originally formed in 1948 by the United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine to regulate the work of the observers assisting him in supervising 
the truce. Following the conclusion of a general armistice between Israel 
and its four Arab neighbors, the Security Council on August 11, 1949 re- 
lieved the Acting Mediator “of any further responsibility under . . . [its] 
resolutions.” The Council declared that the armistice agreements consti- 
tuted “an important step toward the establishment of permanent peace in 
Palestine” and considered that they superseded the truce. It nevertheless 
reaffirmed, “pending the final peace settlement, the order contained in its 
resolution of 15 July 1948 to the Governments and authorities concerned, 
pursuant to Article 40 of the Charter of the United Nations, to observe an 
unconditional cease-fire.” At the same time the Council took note of the 
fact “that the armistice agreements provide that . . . [their] execution . . . 
shall be supervised by mixed armistice commissions whose Chairman in 
each case shall be the United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization or a senior officer from the observer personnel of that 


J. C. Hurewrrz is lecturer in government, Denter of Israeli Studies, School of Inter- 
national Affairs, Columbia University and lecturer in Middle East political history, 
Institute for Israel and the Middle East, Dropsie College. Mr. Hurewitz is author of 
The Struggle for Palestine. 
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* Resolution 302(IV). 
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organization.” The Council therefore arranged for the continued services 
of the necessary personnel and requested the Chief of Staff to report to 
it on the compliance with the cease-fire.’ 

Viewed as part of the machinery which the United Nations has devel- 
oped to deal with the Palestine question, the Chief of Staff and his Truce 
Supervision Organization play only a restricted role. Their function is 
essentially a negative one, to assist the parties in preventing any renewal 
of general hostilities in the period of transition from armistice to formal 
peace. This transition, it has always been hoped, would be of relatively 
short duration. But now, two years after the armistice has come into 
being, the parties seem more remote than ever from settling the differences 
outstanding between them. The Conciliation Commission, which has 
been charged with this positive responsibility, has made progress only 
from deadlock to deadlock. Its virtually complete failure has affected 
adversely the United Nations-sponsored rehabilitation program and has 
placed a strain on the armistice system. Despite the ceaseless frictions to 
which unsettled claims of the parties have given rise, the armistice system 
thus far has functioned remarkably well. The recent Israel-Syrian crisis, 
which involved the intervention of the Security Council, is an excellent 
case study for examining the nature of the armistice system, the operation 
of one of the armistice agreements, and the way in which suspended peace 
may at any time develop into an active threat of war. 


I 


The armistice agreements’ between Israel and each of its four Arab 
neighbors, which were concluded in 1949 (February 24-July 20) under 
the auspices of the United Nations Acting Mediator, Ralph J. Bunche, 
formally marked the end of general hostilities. Each signatory endorsed 
the principles that “no aggressive action by the armed forces — land, sea, 
or air—of either Party shall be undertaken, planned, or threatened 
against the people or the armed forces of the other” and that “the right of 
each Party to its security and freedom from fear of attack by the armed 
forces of the other shall be fully respected” [article I]. All the pacts, ex- 
cept that with Egypt,’ also included the specific injunction that “no war- 
like act or act of hostility shall be conducted from territory controlled by 
one of the Parties to this Agreement against the other Party” [article 


3 Document S$/1367/II. of the land, sea or air military or para-military 

*United Nations, Security Council, Official forces of either Party, including non-regular 
Records, 4th Year, Special Supplements Nos. forces, shall commit any warlike or hostile act 
1+4. against the military or para-military forces of 

5 The comparable provision in the Egyptian the other Party, or against civilians in territory 
agreement [article II(2)] reads: “No element under the control of that Party . . a 
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III (3)]. There were to be drawn demarcation lines which the armed 
forces of the signatories were not to cross. On both sides of these lines 
there were to be established zones in which the parties assented to the 
reduction of their garrisons and to the maintenance of solely defensive 
troops. In the Egyptian and Syrian agreements, moreover, fully demili- 
tarized zones were to be created. 

From the wording of the armistice instruments it is clear that they were 
intended to be provisional in character and to embrace only the security 
aspects of the Palestine question: “to eliminate the threat to the peace . .. 
and to facilitate the transition . . . to permanent peace.” The principle — 
which had been accepted by the parties under the truce preceding the 
armistice — “that no military or political advantage should be gained” by 
any party was reaffirmed [article II (1) ]. It was further laid down in each 
agreement that “no provision ... shall in any way prejudice the rights, 
claims and positions of either Party hereto in the ultimate peaceful settle- 
ment of the Palestine question, the provisions of this Agreement being 
dictated exclusively by military considerations.”* The agreements did not 
require ratification but came into immediate operation and were to re- 
main in force until the final peace settlement was achieved. 

The agreements, it should be stressed, were instruments not of the 
United Nations but of the signatories. The Security Council, it is true, in 
formally acknowledging the agreements, specifically reaffirmed for the 
duration of the armistice its cease-fire order under article 40 of the 
Charter and retained the Palestine question on its agenda. But as Acting 
Mediator Bunche explained to Israel and Syria in June 1949, “The sole 
function of the United Nations is to . . . [give] the parties .. . such help 
as they may mutually request in implementing and supervising the terms 
of the [Israel-Syrian Armistice] Agreement.” What applied to the one 
agreement applied to all. In line with this, responsibility for the execu- 
tion of the armistice was placed, to the extent possible, on the signatories 
themselves. Provision was made for the active participation of United 
Nations personnel, particularly in matters that were likely to give rise to 
continual friction or deadlock. Indeed, this was the unique feature of the 
Arab-Israel armistice system, and the agencies for United Nations partici- 
pation were the four Mixed Armistice Commissions, or MACs as they have 

*Article Il (2). The final phrase in the mutual agreement being excluded from the 
Syrian agreement reads: “dictated exclusively Armistice negotiations, shall be, at the discre- 
by military, and not by political, considerations.” tion of the Parties, the subject of later settle- 
The corresponding provision in the Egyptian ment.” 
agreement [IV(3)] reads: “rights, claims or in- 7From extract of text in United Nations, 
terests of a non-military character in the area Security Council, Provisional Records, S/PV.546, 


of Palestine covered by this Agreement may be p. 12-15. See also Bunche’s statement in 
asserted by either Party, and... these, by Official Records, 4th Year, No. 36, p. 5-8. 
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come to be known, formed in accordance with the terms of the armistice 
agreements. 

The terms of the agreements relating to the MACs were not absolutely 
uniform. Thus the Egyptian-Israeli agreement called for a commission of 
seven members, the three other agreements for commissions of five mem- 
bers each. The chairman of every MAC, as explained above, was to be 
the United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization 
or one of his senior aides “designated by him following consultation with 
both Parties” of the agreement concerned. The remaining members of 
each commission were to be named in equal number by the appropriate 
parties. Every MAC was empowered to employ as many observers as 
necessary either from among the military organizations of the parties or 
from the military personnel of the Truce Supervision Organization or from 
both. United Nations observers thus used were to remain under the com- 
mand of the Chief of Staff, and their assignments were subject to the 
approval of the commissions’ chairmen. 

If either party had claims or complaints relating to the application of 
the individual agreement, it was to refer them to the pertinent MAC 
through its chairman. Meetings were then to be held after the chairman 
had given due notice to the members, a majority of whom constituted a 
quorum. As far as possible, decisions were to be unanimous, although, 
failing that, they were to be taken by a majority of the members present 
and voting, “which for all practical purposes means that the chairman 
votes for one or the other side.” The commission was authorized to “take 
such action on all . . . claims or complaints by means of its observation 
and investigation machinery as it may deem appropriate, with a view to 
equitable and mutually satisfactory settlement.” Every MAC was per- 
mitted to determine the freedom of movement and access of its members 
and observers in the areas to which the complaints applied, except that 
when the commission’s decisions were reached by a majority vote only 
United Nations observers were to be employed. Where interpretation of 
a particular provision of any armistice agreement was at issue, the con- 
struction of the MAC was to prevail.’ 

In practice, the Chief of Staff has exercised the option given him in the 
armistice agreements, by deputizing aides of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization to the chairmanship of the MACs. In this way it has been 
possible for two or more commissions to meet simultaneously and for the 
chairmen to devote full time to the problems of their respective MACs. 
On the other hand the deputies do not carry the same weight as the Chief 

8 Document S/1459, p. 3. article X; the Jordan, article XI; the Lebanese, 


*The following articles of the agreements article VII; and the Syrian, article VII. 
relate to the MACs: in the Egyptian agreement, 
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of Staff, nor are the parties’ representatives in the MACs senior officers. 
Consequently, there is occasional need for more authoritative deliberation 
and decision. In anticipation of such contingencies, the Egyptian-Israeli 
armistice agreement provided, on questions of principle, for appeal against 
the decision of the MAC to a Special Committee, “composed of the . . . 
Chief of Staff . .. and one member each of the Egyptian and Israeli Dele- 
gations to the Armistice Conference at Rhodes or some other senior officer, 
whose decisions on all such questions shall be final” [article X (4)]. The 
appeal had to be filed, within one week from the time that the decision 
was taken, with the Chief of Staff, who is responsible for convening the 
Special Committee. Since none of the other agreements contained a simi- 
lar provision, the remaining MACs have had to resort to alternative proce- 
dures: such as inviting the Chief of Staff to preside over or participate in 
a commission’s meetings; seeking his opinion in writing; having him en- 
gage in “top-level discussions” with the governments concerned; or re- 
questing a meeting of the parties’ delegates to the original armistice 
conference or of the deputy chiefs of staff.” 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the MACs are organs of the 
parties and not of the United Nations. The United Nations representatives 
technically are present by the common consent of the parties. Thus, under 
the Israel-Jordan armistice agreement a Special Committee, composed of 
two delegates of each party without any United Nations participation, was 
set up to frame “agreed plans and arrangements designed to enlarge the 
scope of this Agreement and to effect improvements in its application” 
{article VIII]. Moreover, where the chairmen of MACs enjoy express 
powers, they have acquired these powers from the parties. The chairman of 
the Israel-Syrian MAC was made responsible, under the armistice agree- 
ment, for the full execution of the provisions relating to the demilitarized 
zone [article V]. In February 1951 the Israel-Jordan MAC voluntarily em- 
powered its chairman to determine the urgency of the complaints sub- 
mitted by either party.” 

Still the armistice system was created under United Nations auspices 
and all the parties to the agreements undertook henceforth to respect 
scrupulously “the injunction of the Security Council against resort to mili- 
tary force in the settlement of the Palestine question” [article I (1)]. Be- 
sides, the United Nations has not only provided the MACs with neutral 
chairmen and observers but, since the officers are on loan froma subsidiary 
organ of the Security Council, that body is kept apprised of the MACs’ 


®Documents S/2048 6 
= » p. 6, 8, 10, 14-15; ™ Document $/2048, p. 14. 
8/2049, p. 6, 8; S/1459, p. 15: $/2067 ‘ 
» P- VY, 9; 09, p. 15; > te ERs 
and $/2111, p. 2. . » 
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activities. The possibility of the Security Council’s intervention has there- 
fore served as an added deterrent to all parties. 


The purely military objectives of the armistice agreements — the delin- 
eation of permanent armistice demarcation lines and of defensive and | 


demilitarized zones, the evacuation of troops and reduction of garrisons 
in certain areas, the demolition of outlawed military installations and 
removal of mines, the exchange of prisoners of war and location of missing 
persons—were largely accomplished before the end of 1949. The most 
patent failure has perhaps been that of the Israeli-Jordan MAC's Special 
Committee, which has as yet done nothing to implement its specific as- 
signment under the armistice agreement to formulate arrangements for 
the free movement of traffic on vital highways and railroads; the resump- 
tion of normal operations by and free access to cultural and humanitarian 
institutions in Jerusalem; and the restoration of essential public utility 
services in that city [article VIII (2)]. Serious breaches of the agree- 
ments, however, have been relatively few, and almost all have been settled 
satisfactorily by the existing machinery in the field, as attested by the fact 
that in the course of two years only on two occasions — in October- 
November 1950 and April-May 1951 — have the parties requested Security 
Council intervention. 

Meanwhile the four MACs had increasingly assumed police duties. 
Incidents occurred almost daily along the demarcation lines, particularly 
those with Egypt and Jordan, which did not altogether coincide with the 
previous international boundaries of Palestine. Charges of theft, smug- 
gling, and the murder and wounding of civilians were common, as were 
complaints about the confiscation of livestock and domestic animals which 
strayed across the lines or even fishing boats which entered into foreign 
territorial waters. Hundreds of these complaints were “solved on the spot 
by sub-committees composed of a United Nations observer and a repre- 
sentative from each side without the necessity of either side submitting 
a formal complaint to the Chairman.”’ The Egyptian-Israeli MAC very 
early formed mixed patrols, comprising officers and enlisted men of the 
two countries, to prevent border violations. At the end of February 1951 
the Israeli-Jordan MAC arranged for direct communications at key points 
along the 500 kilometers of armistice lines between local Israel and Jordan 
commanders who were to meet on the lines and settle minor infractions 
summarily.” 

While it is true that in the circumstances of Arab-Israeli relations minor 
infractions may, if not checked, degenerate into major military violations, 

12, United Nations, Security Council, Official 18 Documents $/1459, p. 6 and $/2048, p. 15. 


Records, 5th Year, No. 59, p. 16, from state- 
ment by General Riley. 
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in a strict sense, such police responsibilities lay outside the scope of the 
armistice system. The MACs acquired them by default, for these com- 
missions were the only organs on which the Arab states were prepared 
to work jointly with Israel. The United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine wholly ignored the two fundamental lessons of the Acting 
Mediator’s fruitful experience: that Israel must treat with each Arab state 
separately and not with the Arab states en bloc; and that the negotiations 
must be direct and not through a third party. Indeed, the Conciliation 
Commission has not even been able to persuade the Arab delegations to 
sit at the same table for political discussion with the Israeli negotiators. 
Consequently, even when the Conciliation Commission managed in the 
summer of 1949 to secure an agreement between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors for the reunion of a limited number of Arab refugees with their 
families permanently residing in Israel, the execution of this scheme was 
taken over by the MACs at the request of Israel.” 

There are also negative phases of the refugee problem with which the 
MACs have had to deal, a further consequence of the Conciliation Com- 
mission’s failure. Many of the Palestine Arab refugees have crossed the 
demarcation lines from the nearby states into Israel without authorization, 
and since they were not Arabs residing on Israel-controlled territory at 
the time of the signing of the armistice agreements, they are regarded as 
“infiltrators.” Israel refuses to allow infiltrators to remain on its soil, on 
the ground that the refugee question is one to be settled in the peace nego- 
tiations. As long as Israel and its neighbors remain in a technical state of 
war, Israel insists it cannot permit potential enemies to remain within its 
borders. The infiltrators are therefore rounded up by the government 
and, while in a few instances their return to the Arab state from which 
they came has been handled through the appropriate MAC, in others the 
Arabs have been forced back across the lines by Israel troops. In the 
latter case, complaints have usually been lodged by the Arab states with 
the commissions, charging that the ejected Arabs were legal residents of 
Israel and not infiltrators.” 

Despite its unusual flexibility, the armistice system has definite limita- 
tions. An important defect of a military nature which has come to light 
arises from the phraseology of the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agreement. 
According to its terms, only the armed forces of each party are forbidden 
to “commit any warlike or hostile act” against the other party [article 
If (2)]. Claiming that the war with Israel has not yet been formally 
terminated, Egypt has maintained at the Suez Canal “what is, in effect, 


4% United Nations, General Assembly, Official tee, Annex II, p. 12; and Document $/1459, 
Records, 4th Session, Ad Hoc Political Commit- p. 13-14. 
1% Cf. Document $/2049, p. 2-5. 
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an act of a blockade or at least an act undertaken in the spirit of a 
blockade” of all Israel-bound shipping. Acting Mediator Bunche, in his 
final oral report to the Security Council on August 4, 1949, had made it 
clear that in his view “there should be free movement for legitimate ship- 
ping, and no vestiges of the wartime blockade should be allowed to remain 
as they are inconsistent with both the letter and the spirit of the Armistice 
Agreements.” On August 29, 1949 the Egyptian-Israeli MAC, to which 
the complaint was submitted, decided in Israel’s favor. Egypt appealed 
against the decision to the MAC’s Special Committee. The United Na- 
tions Chief of Staff, Lieutenant-General William E. Riley, USMC retired, 
attempted through informal negotiations with the Egyptian government 
to effect a settlement. When this proved abortive, General Riley was 
compelled in June 1951 to rule that consideration of the shipping curbs are 
beyond the competence of the Egyptian-Israeli MAC, since there was no 
positive information that the Egyptian armed forces were conducting the 
attempted blockade. He nevertheless went on to declare that this “aggres- 
sive and hostile action . . . is, in my view, entirely contrary to the spirit 
of the . .. Armistice Agreement and does, in fact, jeopardize its efficient 
functioning.” Riley also warned that, unless Egypt ceased blockade prac- 
tices, it might be necessary to refer the question to either the Security 
Council or the International Court.” 

Far more serious, however, are the limitations inherent in the armistice 
system as such. Military problems are never wholly separable from 
political, legal, or economic ones. Yet none of the basic non-military prob- 
lems can be tackled by the MACs under the agreements as at present 
defined, for all such matters have been expressly deferred to the ultimate 
peace negotiations. Thus it might be thought that the demarcation lines, 
insofar as they coincided with the former international boundaries of 
Palestine, were precise enough to survive without friction the temporary 
armistice system, no matter how many years it remained in existence. Yet 
a portion of the Israeli-Lebanese boundary has been called into question 
by the parties, as a result of divergent interpretations of the text of the 
Anglo-French boundary agreement of 1923. So too has the Israeli-Jordan 
boundary between the Gulf of ‘Aqabah and the Dead Sea, as delineated 
by the Palestine order-in-council of 1922. But the establishment of bound- 
ary lines has political implications, and Jordan, at least, was averse to 
having a joint Israeli-Jordan survey team undertake this assignment." 

Theoretically the range of the armistice agreements may be broadened, 

16 Documents §/2047 and S/2194; the quota- 17 Documents $/2048, p. 8-10; and § /2049, 
tion from Mr. Bunche’s statement appears in  p. 7-8. 


United Nations, Security Council, Official Rec- 
ords (4th year), No. 36, p. 6. 
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if the parties mutually concur in such a course. Indeed, this is one of the 
functions of the Israeli-Jordan MAC’s Special Committee. But none of 
the original agreements has thus far been modified. Here too the inhibi- 
tion of the MACs is in part at least traceable to the Conciliation Commis- 
sion, whose singular ineptness has served not only to focus the parties’ 
attention on political grievances but to exaggerate their importance. As 
long as the political relations between the parties remain highly charged, 
the MACs are not likely to direct their efforts to the settlement of funda- 
mental, non-military questions. 


II 


Egypt and Israel, after six weeks of negotiations, signed their armistice 
agreement on February 24, 1949. Less than six weeks later the agreements 
with Lebanon and Jordan came into effect. The negotiations between 
Israel and Syria, however, dragged on for fifteen weeks. Accord was 
quickly reached on all issues and principles except the disposition of three 
small, disconnected tracts of land — none as wide as three miles and some 
as narrow as a quarter of a mile or less—on the Palestine side of the 
former frontier with Syria. The disputed areas were located in the north- 
eastern tip of Palestine, on the eastern banks of Lake Hulah and Lake 
Tiberias (Sea of Galilee), and on both banks of some 10-11 miles of the 
Jordan River connecting the two lakes. At the time of the armistice nego- 
tiations, Syrian troops occupied fragments of this territory, of which the 
largest was in the central sector below Lake Hulah. Syria was insistent 
upon continuing the occupation in the armistice period, claiming that its 
army was the only Arab army not defeated by the Israelis. Israel was 
equally determined that the Syrian occupation should terminate with the 
signing of the agreement and the contested territory, as lying within the 
borders of the former mandate, should revert to Israel. The protracted 
stalemate threatened to end the negotiations in failure. 

To resolve the impasse the Acting Mediator recommended that the 
lands occupied by Syria and certain adjacent areas controlled by Israel — 
altogether less than 100 square miles of sparsely settled land, much of it 
infested with malaria — be converted into a demilitarized zone. By thus 
separating the armed forces of the two parties, it was hoped to remove 
as far as possible causes of friction between them for the duration of the 
armistice. “Questions of permanent boundaries, territorial sovereignty, 
customs, trade relations and the like,” Bunche wrote to the Israeli and 
Syrian Foreign Ministers on June 25, 1949, “must be dealt with in the ulti- 
mate peace settlement and not in the Armistice Agreement.” He went on 
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to assure the parties that the United Nations, through the chairman of the 
projected Israeli-Syrian MAC, would see to it that “the demilitarized zone 
will not become a vacuum or wasteland and that normal civilian life 
under normal local civilian administration and policing will be operative 
in the zone.” He also expressed the opinion that, in view of the relatively 
small area and population involved, “the administration and policing prob- 
lem is not at all a severe or greatly complicated one and can be readily 
solved.” 

The Acting Mediator then explained how he visualized the operation 
of his scheme for civil administration and policing on a local basis which 
would avoid “raising general questions of administration, jurisdiction, 
citizenship and sovereignty” by being placed “under the general supervi- 
sion” of the chairman of the proposed Israeli-Syrian MAC. “Where Israeli 
civilians return to or remain in an Israeli village or settlement,” declared 
Bunche, 

the civil administration policing of that village or settlement will be 
by Israelis. Similarly, where Arab civilians return to or remain in an 
Arab village, a local Arab administration and police unit will be 
authorized... . 

The Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, in consultation 
and co-operation with the local communities, will be in a position to 
authorize all necessary arrangements for the restoration and protec- 
tion of civilian life. He will not assume responsibility for direct 
administration of the zone. 


The Acting Mediator’s proposal proved acceptable to Israel and Syria 
and was incorporated into article V of the armistice agreement signed on 
July 20, 1949. Moreover, his explanation was endorsed by the parties as 
an authoritative interpretation of the meaning of the provisions for the 
demilitarized zone. Article V provided for “the gradual restoration of 
normal civilian life” in the zone; placed responsibility for ensuring the 
complete execution of the scheme on the chairman of the MAC and its 
United Nations observers; and specifically empowered the chairman “to 
authorize the return of civilians to villages and settlements in the Demili- 
tarized Zone and the employment of limited numbers of locally recruited 
civilian police . . . for internal security purposes. .. . ” 

From the very beginning the Israeli-Syrian MAC was almost wholly 
preoccupied with questions relating to the demilitarized zone. In the 
early stages disputes arose even over the removal of military installations. 
When this task was eventually completed, the MAC became exclusively 


18 Pertinent extracts of text may be found in 19 Text ibid., Document S/PV.542, p. 52. 
United Nations, Security Council, Provisional 
Records, Document S/PV.546, p. 12-15. 
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concerned with interpreting the meaning of the “restoration of normal 
civilian life.” Whatever the purport of this concept, it certainly did not 
connote the same thing to Israelis and Syrians. To the latter it signified 
the return of conditions prevailing at the time of the mandate’s expiry: the 
same number of Arab and Jewish villages and no more; the identical num- 
ber of Arabs and Jews and no more; and the return of each at the same 
pace with no side obtaining any relative numerical advantage at any time. 
Normal civilian life in Israel, on the other hand, meant dynamic develop- 
ment: the populating of all available land and its intensive exploitation to 
make room for the steady flow of immigrants into the new state. This im- 

lied the reinstatement, as rapidly as possible, of all former residents in 
established villages and the creation of new villages to absorb new settlers. 
Here in microcosm were essentially many of the old problems which had 
plagued the United Kingdom in the mandatory period. 

Now, however, it was up to the chairman of the MAC to decide. He 
ruled on September 8, 1949 that Arab and Jewish civilians might return 
“in numbers corresponding to the number of Arab and Israeli civilians 
[residing in the zone] prior to the end of the British Mandate” and at a 
somewhat later date that returning settlers, Arab and Israeli, might erect 
new settlements. The first ruling favored the Syrians, the second the 
Israelis. The one presumably cancelled the other, and both sides ought 
to have been satisfied or at least equally dissatisfied. By the close of 
January 1950 returning Israelis had already filled their quota, while Arabs 
had filled only some 75 per cent of theirs. Governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies in Israel equipped returning Jews with building materials, 
machinery and agricultural implements, enabling them speedily to restore 
normal Israel civilian life in old and new villages, which Syria regarded 
“as being of potential military value.” Comparable aid was not given by 
Syria or any other Arab state to the returning Arab refugees who “often 
arrive completely destitute in their former villages, most of which have 
been levelled to the ground by the Israeli forces prior to their withdrawal 
... after the signing” of the armistice agreement. To help narrow the dis- 
parity between the positions of returning Arabs and Israelis, therefore, 
the United Nations Chief of Staff enlisted the assistance of private relief 
agencies operating, under United Nations auspices, among the Arab refu- 
gees in nearby countries.” 

Similar were the problems of policing the zone. The Chairman of the 
MAC determined how many police the Arab and Israeli villages might 
have. Each village was responsible for law and order within the domain 
to which the residents held title. Inter-village disputes were to be han- 


* Document $/1459, p. 10-13. 
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dled by a joint police force. But this never came into being. Moreover, 
the government of Israel paid the salaries of the Israeli police in the de. 
militarized zones and issued to them equipment that was standard for all 
police in Israel. Both were permitted by the chairman of the MAC, with 


the consent of the Chief of Staff, who nevertheless insisted that once the | 


Israeli police came into the zone they were no longer under the jurisdiction 
of the Israeli police system but under the general supervision of the Chair- 
man of the MAC. This arrangement worked tolerably until the summer 
of 1950, when it began to break down.” Still the Israeli-Syrian MAC con- 
tinued to function relatively smoothly until the crisis over the Hulah 
project in March 1951. 


Ill 


In 1934 the Jewish-owned Palestine Land Development Company ac- 
quired from two Bayrut Arabs for more than $1.1 millions an inactivated 
twenty-year-old concession to drain and irrigate part of the Hulah basin 
in northeast Palestine. The concession embraced an area of some 14,250 
acres, of which 38 per cent was marsh, 33 per cent land, and the rest lake. 
The segment of marsh in the concession area is malarial as is a large tract 
beyond. The new concessionaires completed negotiations with the Pales- 
tine Government in 1938 for its financial participation in broadening the 
project to include the entire 40,000 acres of the Hulah basin, so as to rid 
the district of malaria and install a rational system of irrigation. The 
reclamation was to be undertaken in three stages. Approximately three 
miles of the Jordan River below Lake Hulah was to be widened and deep- 
ened, so as to drain the shallow lake by quadrupling the flow of water. 
Then two new channels were to be constructed through the lowest con- 
tours of the region, in place of the present beds of the Jordan River and 
its tributary, the Turah, north of Lake Hulah. Finally, drainage canals 
were to be dug to conduct the stagnant waters from the marshes into the 
new river channels. However the outbreak of World War II, disturbed 
conditions in Palestine in the last three years of the mandate, and various 
technicalities precluded the execution of the project.” 

The Hulah basin itself, including the lake, remained intact as Israeli 
territory at the time of the signing of the armistice with Syria. The gov- 


21 United Nations, Security Council, Provision- vol. I, p. 400-401 and 415; Sa‘id B. Himadeh, 


al Records, Document S/PV.544, p. 12-15, 16, ed., Economic Organization of Palestine (Bay- 


51, 52, 53, 54-55. For summary of negotia- 
tions and of Security Council discussion, see 
this issue, p. 538. 

2 Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass and Daniel 
Creamer, Palestine: Problem and Promise (Wash- 
ington, 1946), p. 409-410; Palestine Govern- 
ment, A Survey of Palestine (Jerusalem, 1946), 


rut, 1938), p. 116-118; The Jewish National 
Fund, The Challenge of the Huleh (Jerusalem, 
n.d.); Great Britian, Colonial Office, Report 
. to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
for the Year 1934 (London, 1935), p. 290-297 
contains the text of the original concession. 
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ernment of Israel decided at the end of 1950 to embark on the long- 
delayed project. Part of the $35 million loan for agricultural development 
from the Export-Import Bank in December was earmarked for the under- 
taking. As early as October the senior Israeli member of the Israeli-Syrian 
MAC, without mentioning the larger purposes in mind, had obtained as- 
surances from his Syrian colleague that no objections would be raised to 
the sending of an Israel water survey team into the demilitarized zone. 
Preparatory to lowering and straightening the bed of the section of the 
Jordan River in the zone, the Israelis repaired a dam in the following 
month just south of Lake Hulah, again without Syrian opposition. Work 
was commenced in January 1951 on cutting a new road in the demilitar- 
ized zone. The projected road was to pass through Arab-owned lands, 
involving temporarily some 100 acres and permanently less than seven. 
The Arab owners were “offered practically any price . . . for compensa- 
tion and for expropriation,” without avail.” The Israelis therefore pro- 
ceeded in mid-February with the operations against the will of the Arab 
landowners, on the basis of the expropriation clauses of a Palestine Gov- 
ernment ordinance of 17 March 1938. 

Up to this time Israel had not formally discussed its plans and activities 
with the chairman of the MAC. On February 14, 1951 Syria, instead of 
addressing its initial complaint to the chairman, filed charges with the 
commission that the execution of the Hulah project would remove a natu- 
ral military obstacle, thus violating article II (1) of the armistice agree- 
ment. To this procedure the Israel members did not object. The MAC 
on February 21 agreed to seek the Chief of Staff's opinion. General Riley’s 
memorandum of March 7 to the commission stated that, “in draining Lake 
Hulah the Israelis will not enjoy any military advantages not equally 
applicable to the Syrians.” The Chief of Staff, however, did not limit his 
opinion to the military advantage clause of the agreement. He went on 
to observe that the reclamation operations were civilian in nature, affecting 
an Israeli-controlled district, and that therefore “Syria cannot on any 
grounds offer an objection to this type of work.” But the construction of 
the dam, which flooded some Arab-owned lands in the demilitarized zone 
and was thus “an obstacle in the return to normal civilian life of the in- 
habitants” of the zone, violated the armistice agreement. Moreover, since 
sovereign rights in the demilitarized zone were suspended under the ar- 
mistice agreement, stressed Riley, “any laws, regulations or ordinances in 
force prior to the . . . Agreement which affected any areas included in 
the .. . zone are null and void,” a phrase which he later amended to “are 


* United Nations, Security Council, Provision- statement of General Riley. See also document 
al Records, Document S/PV.544, p- 36, from S/2218. 
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held in abeyance.” On the basis of his findings, the Chief of Staff recom. 
mended that the Palestine Land Development Company “should be in- 
structed forthwith to cease all operations within the demilitarized zone, 
until such time as a mutual agreement is arranged through the Chairman 
between Syria and Israel for continuing this project.” 

Israel refused to accept the Chief of Staff's recommendation about the 
stoppage of the Hulah operations, contending that he had exceeded the 
scope of the MAC’s request, which was limited to an opinion on the mili- 
tary advantage clause of the armistice agreement. Syria, on the other 
hand, declared that the Chief of Staff “was within his rights to advise... 
on all aspects of the problem,” and insisted that the Israel operations cease 
at once.“ On March 13 Israel workers began to dredge along both banks 
of the Jordan in an Arab-held sector of the demilitarized zone. Two days 
later armed Arabs, who the Israelis declared were Syrians, fired on the 
workers. The Palestine Land Development Company, after suspending 
its dredging for eight days in which the Chairman of the MAC tried un- 
successfully to bring the company and the Arab landowners into agree- 
ment, rejected the chairman’s request for more time and resumed 
operations on March 25. Armed Arabs once again shot at the Israeli 
workers, this time drawing fire in reply. From this point on the situation 
deteriorated rapidly.” 

Meanwhile, with the return of General Riley to the United States in 
mid-March for medical treatment, there was removed from the scene the 
one man who enjoyed the full confidence of the parties. In the early 
weeks of the fighting, the most serious incidents were the slaying on 
April 4 of seven Israeli policemen and the wounding of another in the 
demilitarized zone, and the retaliatory bombing on the following day by 
Israeli planes of the Arab village and a Syrian military post from which 
the firing came. Furthermore, in this period Israel evacuated several 
hundred Arabs with their livestock from two villages in the demilitarized 
zone; transferred them to an abandoned Arab village northeast of Haifa, 
where they were housed and fed by the government; and razed their 
homes in the original villages.” Many other Arabs from the zone fled to 
Syria. Israel notified the Acting Chief of Staff on April 5 that it could 
no longer rely on the impartiality of the Chairman of the Israeli-Syrian 
MAC, a French colonel named Georges Bossavy, and that its members 

24 Document S/2049, p. 9-13, which includes ty Council, Provisional Records, Document 
the Riley text. S/PV.544, p. 37. No United Nations observers 

25 Document S/2067. were allowed to visit the evacuees in their new 

2% The evacuees signed a statement in which settlement; for an account of their attitudes see 
they “supposedly have asked for safety by being Sidney Gruson’s despatch from Sha‘b, Israel in 


removed from certain villages in Israel”; from New York Times, June 4, 1951. 
statement of Riley in the United Nations, Securi- 
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would not attend further meetings of the commission over which he 
presided.” 

This in general was the state of affairs when the Security Council on 
April 17 intervened, at the request of Syria and Israel. Here the basic 
issue was brought into focus: what exactly is the status of the demilitar- 
ized zone and what precisely are the powers of the Chairman of the Israeli- 
Syrian MAC and the civilian rights of the parties under the armistice? 

Prior to the armistice, the area within the demilitarized zone was “en- 
tirely or mostly” occupied by the Syrian army, declared Faris Bey el- 
Khuri, the Syrian delegate to the United Nations, and for this reason 
Syria “has always claimed” the area to be its territory. The Syrian Army 
temporarily withdrew only “to supply the place of the Demilitarized 
Zone” but “never to give way so that the Jews could step in and take pos- 
session.” For the duration of the armistice, argued Khuri, the zone has 
become a district for the control of which United Nations representatives 
are responsible and where neither Syrian nor Israel sovereignty exists. 
Hence neither signatory might undertake in the zone such an enterprise 
as the Hulah project, using land belonging to others, without the prior 
explicit approval of the other signatory, the authorization of the respon- 
sible United Nations representatives, and the free consent of the land- 
owners. But Syria would never give its blessings, Khuri implied, because 
the drainage works would endanger his government's interests and posi- 
tion in the zone. “When a final peace agreement has been concluded,” 
warned the Syrian delegate, “Syria will certainly insist that this territory 
should, be returned to its control.” 

“My Government has no doubt at all,” replied Abba S. Eban, the Israel 
delegate to the United Nations, “that it is faced with a determined attempt 
by Syria to... . undermine Israel’s position [in the demilitarized zone] and 
give substance to . . . [Syria's] expansionist territorial claim. ...” The 
zone was included within the area of Palestine under the mandate of the 
Jewish state projected by the General Assembly’s partition resolution and 
of the state of Israel when it proclaimed its independence on May 14, 
1948. Later, Syrian forces occupied only a part of this zone. But “the 
memory of an aggressive military occupation” does not “confer any legal 
standing after its own lapse and liquidation.” The demilitarized zone is 
vital to the existence and the. integrity of Israel,” for it contains the only 
abundant water resources in the country, which are indispensable for any 
comprehensive policy of agricultural development. Consequently, at the 


*Documents $/2084, $/2088, $/2099, Provisional Records, documents S/PV.541, p. 6, 
8/2101, $/2111, S/2118, $/2118, $/2120, 21, 22, 26, 27; S/PV.545, p. 57, 58-60; and 
$/2122, $/2123, $/2124, and $/2127. S/PV.547, p. 106, 107-110. 

* Based on United Nations, Security Council, 
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time of the armistice negotiations Israel adamantly refused to accept any 
qualification of its non-military rights in the proposed demilitarized zone, 
Eban maintained, until explicitly reassured by the Acting Mediator that 
demilitarization meant nothing more than the exclusion of armed forces 
from the zone and that “no question of sovereignty either positively or 
negatively” would be raised. If these questions cannot be put forward 
by the parties, he argued, they cannot be advanced by the Chairman of 
the MAC or the Chief of Staff. Besides, ever since the armistice agree- 
ment went into effect, he continued, Israel has exercised in the zone civil 
authority, subject only to military limitations and the specific powers 
which article V has invested in the Chairman of the MAC. Israel's “action 
in draining the Hulah swamps, both within and outside the Demilitarized 
Zone,” Eban concluded, “. . . offers no violation of the military advantage 
clause of the armistice agreement, is not forbidden by any other provision 
of that agreement, does not depend in any degree upon the agreement of 
Syria, which is a foreign and extraneous government in all matters affect- 
ing the zone and the concession, and is not an operation which can legiti- 
mately be suspended under the terms of the agreement, which aims at the 
restoration and not the suspension of normal civilian activity within the 
area.” 

With the contentions of both Eban and Khuri the Chief of Staff took 
issue. General Riley declared that “at no time do the Israclis have the 
authority to assume full control over non-military activities within the 
zone that extend beyond . . . [the local] villages [and the land which they 
encompass| unless there is an agreement between the Chairman, the 
Israelis and the refugee Arabs that live in that... zone.” He was equally 
unequivocal in refuting Khuri, when he stated that he did not consider 
the Hulah reclamation project to be “a matter in which Syria can dictate 
to Israel,” since it is a civilian scheme and Lake Hulah and its surrounding 
marshes are in Israeli-controlled territory. Therefore, in his view, the 
Israelis were free to proceed with the drainage of the lake and the swamps, 
if they could do it without violating the armistice agreement. Even 
though the project unavoidably involves operations in the demilitarized 
zone, Syria would still have no voice in the matter, unless Syrian nationals 
own land which the concessionaires seek to acquire. The Syrian delegate 
called attention to the apparent modification by the Chief of Staff of his 
earlier opinion, when he declared that “mutual agreement . . . between 
Syria and Israel” was indispensable. To this General Riley replied that he 
“felt at the time that the matter should not be discussed in the . . . Com- 
mission.” Since, however, the parties had adopted this procedure, he 


2° Based on ibid., document S/PV.542, p. 4-32. 
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“could only assume that there was a mutual agreement to handle the mat- 
ter” in this way. 

The nub of the problem, the Chief of Staff argued, was not the conces- 
sion but the claims of the concessionaires to privileges of expropriation in 
the demilitarized zone. “I am only interested in protecting the rights of 
the refugee Arabs who are within the . . . zone and whose land is expro- 
priated without their consent,” since expropriation would interfere with 
the restoration of normal civilian life. “I have always maintained,” Riley 
declared, that if the Hulah project can be executed “without expropriating 
Arab land within the demilitarized zone, it is not a problem for the Mixed 
Armistice Commission or for the Chairman.” On the other hand, “the 
land itself can be exchanged for other land without interfering to any 
great extent with the living conditions of the Arabs, if they want to ex- 
change their land.” Although the Chairman of the MAC may not auto- 
matically authorize such an exchange, he can “lend his good offices to see 
whether an agreement could be reached.” If he should encounter difficul- 
ties, “he could then bring the matter to the .. . Commission . . . to obtain 
... an interpretation with regard to whether he was right or wrong.” 

Meanwhile, the Chief of Staff suggested that it would aid in the future 
work of the Israel-Syrian MAC, if the Security Council considered and 
clarified “the troublesome question of administrative authority in the de- 
militarized zone.” As Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the British delegate, pithily 
observed, “It is evident that . . . [the chairman of the MAC] has some 
powers. It is not quite clear what the powers are.” The Council, how- 
ever, did little to clarify this question. It adopted two resolutions, on 
May 8 and 18. The first resolution merely called for a cease-fire, which 
went into effect on May 14, following negotiations conducted with the 
parties by the Acting Chief of Staff.” 

The Security Council’s second resolution reaffirmed the provisions of 
the Israeli-Syrian armistice agreement relating to the responsibilities of 
the Chairman of the MAC, to the procedures of the commission and to the 
rights of the United Nations observers; incorporated the text of the Acting 
Mediator’s authoritative interpretation of the meaning of article V, re- 


| questing the parties to give effect to its terms; and called upon the parties 


to participate in all meetings of the MAC and to respect the Chairman’s 
rulings, considering that failure to do so was “inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives and intent” of the armistice agreement. Aside from questions of 
principle, the resolution of May 18 also dealt with substantive matters. 
The Security Council endorsed the earlier requests of the Chief of Staff 


*Cf. ibid., p. 46-56 and all of document 32 Document $/2130; and New York Times, 
S/PV.544, May 15, 1951 
n y . ri 
Ibid., p. 58 {Riley} and p. 32 [Jebb]. 
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and the Chairman of the MAC that Israel ensure the cessation of all Hulah 
reclamation operations in the demilitarized zone “until such time as an 
agreement is arranged through the Chairman of the . . . Commission for 
continuing the project”; found that the Israeli aerial action of April 5 and 





“any aggressive military action by either of the parties in or around the | 


demilitarized zone” violated the Council’s resolution of July 15, 1948, and 
was inconsistent with the armistice agreement and the obligations under 


the Charter; decided that the Arabs evacuated from the demilitarized | 
zone by Israel “should be permitted to return forthwith to their homes’ | 
and that their return and rehabilitation should be supervised by the MAC; 


and held that any future “transfer of persons across international frontiers 


armistice lines or within the demilitarized zone” should not be undertaken | 


without prior decision of the chairman of the MAC.” As regards the re. 


quest to stop the Hulah operations, the French, British and United States | 


sponsors of the resolution, in reply to questions raised by the Netherlands 
and Israel, left no doubt that they regarded the suspension only as 4 
temporary measure.” 

The Chief of Staff, who returned to his post on May 16, immediately 
began exploratory talks in Israel and Syria with cabinet members and 
senior army officers and foreign ministry officials. He found “a difference 
of opinion” over the Security Council decision on the Hulah reclamation 
operations. Israel held that the main point was the protection of the legi- 
timate rights and interests of the Arab landowners and that an indefinite 
suspension of the project was not the Security Council's intent. Conse 
quently, in declaring that it would comply with the Security Council’ 
wishes, Israel notified General Riley that “it reserves fully what it holds 
to be Israel’s inalienable right to bring [the] Huleh drainage project to 
a successful close in [the] interests of Israel and [the] inhabitants of [the| 
region.” Syria, for its part, stated that its request to the Security Cound 
was intended not only to safeguard the interests of the Arab landowner 
but “to prevent [the] creation of military or political advantages in [the] 
area. This is why Syria must maintain her point of view and make [the 
strongest reservations if [the] Israelis continue their work.” The Chief 
of Staff informed both governments that his views were “in general accord 
with those of Israel as regards [the] ‘intent’ of [the] Security Council.” 

Aside from this basic disagreement, Riley reported that both partie 
seemed anxious to resolve their recent differences and to respect the terms 

33 Document $/2157. of the resolution in document S/PV.546, p. 4 

%*Cf. question raised by the Netherlands and document S/PV.547, p. 141, 142-14 
delegate to the United Nations, Security Council, [France], p. 131, 132-135, 136-140 [Britain), 


Provisional Records, document S/PV.547, p. and p. 145-150 [United States}. 
17-20, 156-160; and statements by the sponsors 
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of the latest Security Council resolution. By the 28th of May the Chief of 
Staff was able to convene the first formal meeting of the Israeli-Syrian 
MAC in nearly eight weeks.” Although a new chairman of the commis- 
sion had been named on May 10, to meet the complaints of Israel, General 
Riley himself presided over the meeting. The initial results were encour- 
aging. In an interim report of June 6, Riley stated that the MAC was 
reviewing the problem of the general supervisory powers of its chairman 
under article V of the armistice agreement and the Acting Mediator’s 
authoritative commentary. Israel ceased its reclamation operations in the 
demilitarized zone on June 5, the report continued, pending an inquiry by 
the Chairman of the MAC into the question of the title to the lands in- 
volved, with the understanding that work would be authorized on land 
found not in Arab possession. The chairman also undertook to examine 
the prospects of making satisfactory arrangements with the Arab land- 
owners on the basis of compensation or exchange of their holdings for 
others in the zone. Moreover, Israel agreed that the chairman might 
interview the Arab evacuees from the zone and that those Arabs desirous 
of returning would be allowed to do so.” 

Yet later reports by the Chief of Staff were hardly calculated to produce 
the same optimism. On June 11 he authorized Israel to resume dredging 
operations on non-Arab-owned land. This decision evoked vigorous 
Syrian protests to the Security Council. Moreover, the Chairman of the 
MAC failed to reach an agreement with the Arab landowners. Repre- 
sentatives of 85 of the 125 owners concerned “unanimously rejected any 
proposal relative to rental, sale, or exchange of any or all of their lands 
for other lands within the demilitarized zone.” The parties were also un- 
able to concur in the scope of the MAC’s agenda, thus preventing the 
commission from holding formal meetings. In addition, Israel insisted 
that the reinstatement of the Arab evacuees in their former homes would 
have to await their signing “a statement to the effect that they return of 
their own free will and without pressure.” This condition, General Riley 
asserted, was tantamount to precluding the execution of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution, as was Israel’s refusal, on the ground that the measures 
were “necessary . . . to protect the lives of workers and equipment,” to 
withdraw constables from an Arab-owned sector and to discontinue cen- 
tral control over its police in the zone. Still the MAC’s Chairman and 
United Nations’ observers on July 2 and 3 interviewed heads of families 
representing 632 of the 785 evacuees. The approximately 260 persons 
electing to return were reinstated on July 5 in their original village, where 


oan” Riley’s* first report, document % Document $/2185. 
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the United Nations Relief and Works Agency provided them with food 
and tents, pending the reconstruction of their homes. On the other hand, | 
Israel refused to permit re-entry into the demilitarized zone of more than 
11 of the 115 Arab residents of the evacuated villages who had fled to | 


Syria.” 


IV 


The armistice system, with its ingenious link to the Security Council, 
proved resilient enough to stop the fighting — at least temporarily. But 


the mutual mistrust, sharpened by the Hulah crisis, is far from resolved. | 


Of even greater importance, it is highly doubtful whether the Council's 
directives to the parties to review and give effect to the provision for the 
demilitarized zone will have any lasting effect. The arrangements for this 
zone, like the armistice as a whole, merely postponed fundamental deci- 
sions. They were designed exclusively to bring Syria into the armistice 
system. If the armistice itself had not developed into a lingering phe- 
nomenon, none of the difficulties arising out of deferred decisions need 
have become insuperable. But formal peace is as far from sight as ever. 
If provisional arrangements are allowed to drift into semi-permanence, it 
is impossible, even with the best of intentions — and these have been 
hardly existent — to prevent either side from gaining some political or 
military advantage or avoiding the prejudice of the rights, claims and 
positions of either party. 

Life however, is not static, certainly not in Israel. The provisional 
scheme for the demilitarized zone was bound sooner or later to be 
assailed. The armistice called, in effect, for the maintenance of a gov- 
ernmental vacuum in this zone. But such a condition is impossible to 
maintain indefinitely. When events press, as they have done, either the 
Chairman of the MAC and the Chief of Staff of Israel or Syria into taking 
action which implies sovereign authority, a host of questions must in- 
evitably be raised. Where does general supervision end and administra- 
tion begin? Can village administration be isolated in an integrated 
society such as that of Israel? Can residents of the zone be prevented 
from regarding themselves as citizens of Israel? If they accept the bounty 
of the state, are they not also obligated to share the duties of its citizens? | 
Are the Arab residents being penalized, because they never owed allegi- | 
ance to the Syrian Government and have not been receiving the same 
paternalistic consideration — except in the provision of arms — from 
Damascus as the Israelis have from Tel-Aviv? Will not Syria’s position in 
the demilitarized zone inevitably be prejudiced, if the Hulah project is 


% Documents $/2191, $/2193, $/2213, $/2213/Add.1, $/2234. 
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completed and what is now a sparsely settled, malarial and under- 
developed area becomes a thickly-settled, salubrious and thriving district? 
Or will not the position of Israel be prejudiced, if the new state is pre- 
vented from reclaiming its own territory, which it needs so sorely to 
accommodate new immigrants and provide them with work? ; 

The answers to these questions will obviously have to await the ultimate 
peace negotiations. But this much seems clear: the very existence of 
such questions is certain to increase rather than lessen the friction between 
the parties in the future. 








THE USSR AND THE ATOM 


FREDERICK OSBORN 


I 


On June 14, 1946, the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission met 
in New York to negotiate a treaty for the international control of atomic 
energy. The General Assembly of the United Nations, with the affirma- 
tive vote of the Soviet Union and the Soviet satellites, had given the 
Commission instructions to “make specific proposals: 


(a) for extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific 
information for peaceful ends; 

(b) for control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its 
use only for peaceful purposes; 

(c) for the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons 
and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 

(d) for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means 
to protect complying states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions.” 


The Commission included among its members a number of men of out- 
standing ability and sincerity. It would have been hard to pick an inter- 
national group more highly qualified for their task. They were competent 
and ready to negotiate. The atmosphere was one of expectation. 

Even today, when under its own inexorable inner imperatives the police 
state dictatorship behaves in such a way that our minds know we cannot 
deal with them, our hearts cannot take it in. We still feel that friendli- 
ness, frankness, some new approach, might bring them around. Looking 
back we cannot blame the United States delegates for their hopefulness 
at the first session of the Atomic Energy Commission of the United 
Nations in June 1946. 

Mr. Baruch said in his opening statement: 


“The United States proposes the creation of an International Atomic 
Development Authority, to which should be entrusted all phases of 


FREDERICK OssBorNn, following his resignation as Major General, United States Amy, 
was appointed United States Deputy Representative on the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission in 1947 and served in that capacity until the end of January 1950. 
This article is an abridged chapter of Negotiating with the Russians, A Symposium 
edited by Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. Johnson to be published by the World 
Peace Foundation in the fall of 1951. 
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the development and use of atomic energy, starting with the raw 
material and including 

“1. Managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy activities 
potentially dangerous to world security. 

“2. Power to control, inspect, and license all other atomic activities. 

“3. The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of atomic energy. 

“4. Research and development responsibilities of an affirmative 
character intended to put the Authority in the forefront of atomic 
knowledge and thus enable it to comprehend, and therefore to detect, 
misuse of atomic energy. To be effective, the Authority must itself 
be the world’s leader in the field of atomic knowledge and develop- 
ment and thus supplement its legal authority with the great power 
inherent in possession of leadership in knowledge.” 


Then followed the offer of the United States: 


“When an adequate system for control of atomic energy, including 
the renunciation of the bomb as a weapon, has been agreed upon and 
put into effective operation and condign punishment set up for viola- 
tions of the rules of control which are to be stigmatized as inter- 
national crimes, we propose that: 

“1. Manufacture of bombs shall stop; 

“2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant to the terms of 
the treaty, and 

“3. The Authority shall be in possession of full information as to 
the know-how for production of atomic energy.” 


These proposals seemed fair, even generous, at the time. In the two 
years of negotiation which followed they were clarified, and elaborated 
by specific proposals drawn in large part for the purpose of defining and 
limiting the powers of the authority, assuring each nation of its equitable 
share in the world’s uranium resources, preventing any disproportionate 
drawing down of uranium ores from mines in any particular country, pre- 
venting the production of dangerous atomic materials in excess of those 
needed for peaceful uses, and making the prohibition of atomic weapons 
effective. 

How is it that the Soviet Union has not only rejected these proposals as 
a whole and in every part, but after two years of discussion and attempted 
clarification stoutly maintains that this plan is a conspiracy of the Anglo- 
American bloc to interfere with and control the economic life of other 
nations, to threaten the world with atomic destruction and to monopolize 
the uses of atomic power? 

When President Truman announced the bombing of Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945, he included in his statement a reference to the legislation 
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which would be required and said: “. . . I shall give further consideration 
and make further recommendations to Congress as to how atomic power 
can become a powerful and forceful influence towards the maintenance 
of world peace.” On the same day, Secretary of War Stimson said ina 
public statement: “Every effort is being bent toward assuring that this 
weapon and the new field of science that stands behind it will be em. 
ployed wisely in the interests of the security of peace-loving nations and 
the well being of the world.” 

In a message to the Congress on October 3, 1945, President Truman 
asked for immediate action on two fronts — the domestic and the inter. 
national. He stated that discussion of the international problem could 
not safely be delayed until the United Nations Organization began fune- 
tioning and was “in a position adequately to deal with it.” Therefore, 


discussions would be initiated first with the United Kingdom and Canada, | 
then with other nations, “in an effort to work out arrangements covering | 


the terms under which international collaboration and exchange of scien- 
tific information might safely proceed.” On the same day the first atomic 
energy bill was introduced in the Congress. The subject was under de- 
bate for almost ten months. The final legislation, the McMahon Bill, was 
signed by the President on August 1, 1946. It met substantially all the 
requirements listed in the letter which the President had sent to Senator 
McMahon on February 1, 1946, of which two paragraphs are particularly 
worth noting: 


“2. the government must be the exclusive owner and producer of 
fissionable materials. . . 

“The disadvantages of Government monopoly are small compared 
to the danger of permitting anyone other than the Government to 
own or produce these crucial substances, the use of which affects the 
safety of the entire nation... ” 


The foregoing quotations are of special interest in view of the decisions 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission almost a year later 


when they declared, in effect, that the disadvantages of international | 


monopoly are small compared to the danger of permitting anyone other 
than the international agency to own or produce these crucial substances, 
the use of which affects the safety of the entire world. 

In the meantime, Prime Minister King of Canada and Prime Minister 
Atlee of the United Kingdom had met in Washington with President 
Truman on November 10, 1945. On November 15 they signed the Agreed 
Declaration, in which they said: “We are prepared to share, on a reciprocal 
basis with others of the United Nations, detailed information concerning 
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the practical application of atomic energy just as soon as effective enforce- 
able safeguards against its use for destructive purposes can be devised.” 
They advocated a Commission of the United Nations which would make 
“specific proposals,” forecasting the language used by the General Assem- 
bly itself when it set up the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Finally, in December 1945, the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United States met in Moscow and agreed on ° 
a proposal for setting up a United Nations Commission on Atomic Energy, 
with the terms of reference which had been used in the Agreed Declara- 
tion of November 15. But at this Moscow Conference the Soviet Union 
for the first time gave an indication of what its attitude would be in the 
future. Secretary Byrnes reported: “The Soviet Union offered only a few 
amendments to the proposal submitted by us. These amendments were 
designed to clarify the relations of the Commission to the Security Coun- 
cil. With some revisions we accepted them.” In the Security Council lay 
the protection of the veto. The Soviet Union was already looking to that 
protection. 

These, in brief summary, were the official actions which preceded the 
first meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission on June 14, 1946, just ten 
months after the dropping of the first bomb on Japan. It is hard to find 
in these preliminary steps anything which might explain the later behavior 
or decisions of the Soviet Government. Up to the time of the opening 
of negotiations in the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Soviet attitude towards atomic energy control was passive and acquiescent. 


II 


Mr. Baruch’s own story of his negotiations with Andrei Gromyko would 
be fascinating and highly instructive. No one but Mr. Baruch could write 
it, and the following brief outline of events from June to December 31, 
1946, is given only to provide a necessary background for the negotiations 
which followed: 


There are two obvious points which may have had a bearing on the 
later behavior of the Soviet Union, although they lead one to opposite 
conclusions. In the first place, the Acheson-Lilienthal Report was pub- 
lished before Mr. Baruch’s appointment was confirmed and in the circum- 
stances he very wisely laid down the whole of the United States position 
on the first day of the negotiations. Some people have suggested that this 
made the Soviet Union suspicious of us from the start. Negotiations are 
not usually started in that way. The second point is that the Soviet Union 
almost immediately brought in its own proposal, namely, that there 
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should be at once a convention prohibiting the manufacture, possession 
and use of atomic weapons. It did not at first even bring up the questions 
of means to enforce such a convention. The speed with which this pro- 
posal was presented, in the first few days of the negotiations, makes it 
almost certain that it had been planned long beforehand. The Soviet dele- 
gates never acted without definite instructions, and their instructions never 
were given them hastily. 

Ever since their proposal was introduced in June 1946 the Soviet Union 
has consistently held ‘to the position that there should be a treaty out- 
lawing the atomic weapon, but have never accepted the type of controls 
which, in the opinion of the other delegates, would be effective. The ad- 
vantages of their own plan would be obvious to the Kremlin. Public 
opinion in the democracies would force the United States and the United 
Kingdom to observe the prohibition. After ratifying such a treaty, no 
Congress would appropriate money for atomic weapons. All the world 
would know that the Soviet Union was safe from atomic attack. But the 
iron curtain would hide from the world what was going on inside the 
USSR. They could, in the words of Mr. Vyshinsky, develop atomic energy 
for moving mountains, and thus pose a most frightening threat to all the 
other nations, while, at the same time they were claiming to be the first 
to develop atomic energy for the benefit of their people. In five years the 
Soviet Union has not changed its position. It continues to tell the world 
that the United States will not agree to the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and only the Soviet Union wants peace. It is hard now to believe that this 
position wasn’t determined well before the first day of the negotiations. 

The essence of Mr. Baruch’s proposal was that the prohibition of atomic 
weapons without at the same time providing effective means of enforce- 
ment would only increase suspicion and distrust and make war more 
likely. Enforcement could be effective only if an international agency 
had, among other powers, managerial control or ownership of all atomic 
energy activities potentially dangerous to world security. The Soviet 
Union was opposed to this point of view from the start, but during the 
first six months it did not take any final position, and when the vote came 
on the First Report on December 31, 1946, it simply abstained. It had 
left the ground open for putting in a series of amendments to the report. 

Mr. Baruch resigned after the adoption of the First Report. His strong 
and able leadership had given some of the delegates from other countries 
a feeling of pressure and insufficient time for the consideration of all possi- 
ble alternatives. A number of the countries felt that, given more time, 
they could perhaps make important contributions to the development of 
the plan. In the conferences which were held before the Commission 
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reconvened, the French and Canadian delegates, who combined an inti- 
mate experience of the previous negotiations with a knowledge of the 
field and a high degree of personal competence, took a leading part. As 
the work proceeded, General A. G. L. McNaughton, the representative 
of Canada, gradually, and by common consent, became the leader of the 
group. Of transparent integrity, great powers of self-control, and a tena- 
cious grip on the fundamentals, he was ideally suited to the role. As head 
of the Canadian delegation and with an intimate knowledge of the 
Canadian atomic energy program, as well as from his own personal quali- 
ties, he carried more weight than anyone else on the Commission. 
Francois de Rose, of the French delegation, spoke of him as the conscience 
of the Commission. It was a correct designation. 

Gromyko appeared to recognize McNaughton’s position on the Com- 
mission. But at times he appeared deeply puzzled by it. The fact that 
the members of the majority faction of the Commission were friends who 
enjoyed each other's confidence did not mean that they always agreed. 
Once when McNaughton and the American delegate were engaged in 
quite a violent argument over some point in the plan, I remember glancing 
at Gromyko and seeing an extraordinary expression of bewilderment on 
his face, as though he were trying to figure out whether or not the whole 
thing was being staged for his benefit. It was apparently impossible for 
him to believe that there could be such a thing as free discussion. Cer- 
tainly no Soviet delegate other than Gromyko ever thought for a moment 
that the majority of delegates did anything except on orders from the 
United States. In a very real sense, the Soviet delegates were victims of 
their own indoctrination. 

The Commission reconvened on March 19, 1947. It assigned to the 
“working committee” the task of studying the amendments to the First 
Report proposed by the Soviet representative, and assigned to Committee 
II the work of developing specific proposals from the general principles 
laid down in the First Report. 

The meetings of these two committees were held on alternate dates, 
and the work proceeded concurrently. But the discussion of the Soviet 
amendments started first, was actively pushed, and was finished before 
the completion of the work on the Second Report. The Soviet delegates 
were insistent on the immediate discussion of their amendments which 
had been before the Commission for almost three months and on which 
they had definite instructions from the Kremlin. Their position on these 
amendments was always clear and unswerving, in great contrast to their 
position on the proposals for the Second Report, where, except for their 
continuous attacks on the motives of the Anglo-American group, they 
often seemed at a loss to know what to say. 
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These Soviet amendments at first reading seemed fairly innocuous to . 
an inexperienced negotiator, such as the present writer. But when the c 
Secretariat printed them in parallel columns opposite the appropriate t 


sections of the First Report and we really studied them, they began to \ 
look not only tough but sly. I 
The First Report was, in effect, a set of general principles but it was |, 
tightly drawn. All of the majority delegates felt that in approving it their t 
governments had not signed anything that they would not be able to go P 
t 

I 

a 





through with when it was drawn up in detail. They were naturally | 
anxious not to put their governments in a position which might embarrass | 
them at any later date, and there is no doubt that they were afraid of | 
compromises which might result in later misundertandings. While they te 
did not enter the debate on these amendments without suspicions of is 
Soviet motives, they were hardly prepared for the methods with which | tj 
the Soviet delegates proposed to cripple the First Report without ad- | S| 
mitting for a moment what their changes really meant. i « 
There were twelve amendments in all. They were drawn in relation 0 
to an early draft of the First Report, instead of in relation to the final draft se 
as it was voted. This was a cause of considerable embarrassment to the 
Soviet delegation. They appeared embarrassed also by the fixity of their tl 


orders, which apparently permitted no compromise, but absolute insistence O 
on the Soviet position without change. Three of the amendments would " 
have given the Security Council power of veto over the decisions of the re 
international agency, not directly in so many words, but by using the D 
words “administered within the framework of the Security Council’ A 
(Amendment No. 2), or, “Serious violations shall be reported immediately di 
by the Commission to the Nations parties to the convention and to the at 


Security Council” (Amendment No. 9), instead of using the language 
of the First Report, which reads: “Serious violations of the treaty shall be g 
reported immediately by the international control agency, to the nations or 
parties to the treaty, to the General Assembly, and to the Security Coun- th 
cil.” It is perfectly clear, in the light of later events, that the Soviet dele- or 
gates were from the start determined not to allow the General Assembly 
to play any part in considering violations of the control treaty, but i | wi 
stead, intended to keep all these matters in the hands of the Security th 
Council, where the USSR could block any action by invoking the rule of tir 
unanimity. But the Soviet representatives never admitted this purpose sh 
during the debate, and a number of times almost carried their point before OV 
the other delegates realized the trap that was being laid for them. les 
The Soviet amendments also attempted to provide for two treaties in- ate 
stead of for one, as called for in the First Report. Amendment No. | read: to 
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“Immediately after the entry into force of an appropriate convention or 
conventions.” This precipitated a long discussion which seemed to have 
to do merely with the use of words, as the Soviet delegates insisted on the 
use of the word convention instead of the word treaty as used in the First 
Report. But when the majority agreed to use the words “treaty or con- 
vention,” the Soviet delegate insisted on adding “or treaties or conven- 
tions,” and it was evident that the separation into two treaties, one on 
prohibition and one on control was what he really had had in mind all 
the time. This was shown again in amendments No. 2 and No. 3. The 
First Report in section 5 called for “an effective system for the control of 
atomic energy . .. ” and in section 6 said, “That international agreement 
to outlaw the national production, possession, and use of atomic weapons 
is an essential part of any such international system of control and inspec- 
tion.” The Soviet Union proposed in Amendment No. 2, “that an effective 
system of control . . . be established by an enforceable multilateral ‘con- 
vention ...” And in Amendment No. 3, “that an international convention 
outlawing the production, possession and use of atomic weapons is an es- 
sential part of any such system of international control of atomic energy.” 

Coupled with the idea of two treaties was their tenacious insistence 
that the treaty on ‘prohibition should go into effect first, before the treaty 
on control. This was covered in their Amendment No. 12, which reads: 
“With a view to the earliest possible implementation of the findings and 
recommendations stated, and also of the General Assembly resolution of 
December 14, 1946 on ‘Principles Governing the General Regulation of 
Armaments, the Security Council recognizes the urgency of considering 
draft conventions on the prohibition of atomic and other major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction.” 

It seems quite evident that at this stage they desired to continue the ne- 
gotiations. They did not make a final issue of the matter of two treaties or 
one. If they could not amend the First Report to provide for two treaties, 
they wanted the door left open to an endless debate on this subject later 
on. 

So long as they could keep open the possibility of two treaties they were 
willing to go along with the section of the First Report which provided 
that “the treaty or convention should embrace the entire program for put- 
ting the international system of control and inspection into effect and 
should provide a schedule for the completion of the transitional process 
over a period of time, step by step, in an orderly and agreed sequence 
leading to the full and effective establishment of international control of 
atomic energy.” The amendment (No. 11) which the Soviet Union offered 
to this section of the report appeared to have intended only a slight re- 
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phrasing, and Gromyko himself said at the time that there were no serious 
differences between the two. It was only when, at a later date, the Soviet 
representatives found themselves blocked in their attempt to get two 
separate treaties, one on prohibition and one on control, that they repudi- 
ated this section on stages. With a single treaty, both control and prohibi- 
tion would have gone into effect “step by step,” each step to control being 
accompanied by a corresponding step towards prohibition. But with the 


two treaties, as in the Soviet plan, the treaty on prohibition would have | 
gone into effect within three months after ratification, as the Russians first 

proposed, with the treaty on control still to be negotiated, or, as they later | 
proposed, “simultaneously,” that is, the treaty on control would go into | 


effect along with the treaty on prohibition when they both were signed 
and ratified. Under any of these proposals, the treaty on prohibition 
would certainly have been implemented within three months, while it 
would have been impossible to establish even the semblance of control 
within such a brief period. Lacking effective international control, there 
would have been no assurance that the Soviet Union had ceased making 
bombs and destroyed its stocks at a time when other nations were entirely 
without these weapons. The United Nations repeatedly rejected the 
Soviet proposals, but the Soviet Union would not consider any others. 

All of this is very clear today. It was not so clear at the time, and the 
refusal of the majority to reopen the question of two treaties or one seemed 
to many onlookers an unnecessarily uncompromising position. It is a 
tribute to both Soviet propaganda and to the American sense of fair play 
that at this time it was much easier for The Bulletin of American Scientists 
to print articles accusing the majority delegates of stubbornness than to 
print anything to show why it would be dangerous to agree to put prohi- 
bition into effect before controls were actually operating. 

Amendment No. 8 provoked a long discussion. It provided “for the 
destruction of stocks of manufactured atomic weapons and of unfinished 
atomic weapons,” in contrast to the corresponding section in the First 
Report which read: “Providing for the disposal of any existing stocks of 
atomic weapons and for the proper use of nuclear fuel adaptable for use 
in weapons.” “Disposal” meant that the bombs would no longer be in the 
hands of nations, but either destroyed or turned over to the United Na- 
tions. “Destruction” of atomic weapons was an almost meaningless phrase, 
because it was understood throughout the debate that the destruction 
applied only to the bomb casings or detonating mechanisms. All of the 
delegates, including those of the Soviet Union, agreed that the nuclear 
fuel which was the actual explosive should not be destroyed, because it 
had, potentially, too great a value for peaceful purposes. But, of course, 
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it was the nuclear fuel which was expensive and took a long time to make, 
and constituted the unique danger. The bomb mechanisms could be re- 
created in a short time, at relatively small expense, aud in secrecy, no 
matter how strict the control, which would not be the case with the elabo- 
rate processes necessary to the production of nuclear fuel. It would be in 
a very real sense a fraud on the public to say that the bombs had been 
destroyed, when actually the explosive was available and the mechanism 
could be made almost overnight. 

All this was made abundantly clear in the course of the debate. But 
the Soviet attack lost none of its fury. Ina series of speeches which ex- 
ceeded in bitterness anything that had gone before, they accused the 
United States and the “Anglo-American bloc” of refusing to destroy their 
bombs, of having made a hypocritical offer which was now unmasked 
and, of course, of threatening the world with atomic weapons. To a ma- 
jority of the delegates these statements seemed only propaganda, and this 
fact, together with the violence of the Soviet language, had much to do 
with the other delegates ultimate approval of the United States’ position 
that the amendment should not be accepted. But with the general public 
the Soviet talk about destroying atomic bombs was quite effective. For 
a long time afterwards this charge was the basis for criticism of the United 
States and the other majority delegates. Undoubtedly many people got 
the idea that the United States was refusing to destroy its bombs and that, 
while, the Soviet Union was willing to make a deal on atomic energy, the 
United States was not. 

The debate on the Soviet amendments continued from March into the 
summer. It did nothing to clarify the mind of the public about Soviet 
intentions, but it left the majority delegates with some very definite im- 
pressions which undoubtedly colored their attitude during the balance of 
the negotiations. It was clear that the Soviet delegates were acting under 
explicit instructions as to the detail of their work, so that even in the small- 
est matters they had to refer back to Moscow. A number of their speeches 
were evidently written in Moscow and sent with instructions that they be 
delivered without change. There could be no give and take under such 
circumstances. It was clear that the Russians would not admit the intent, 
or even discuss the meaning of their proposals. 

While the debate on the Soviet amendments was going on in the 
Working Committee, a far more important discussion was taking place in 
Committee II. 
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Even before the first meetings of Committee II, the majority delegates 
had discussed among themselves whether it would be possible to do any 


constructive work in the regular committee meetings at Lake Success if | 


the Soviet delegates chose to continue the harassing methods they had | 
employed previously. The delegates of France, the United Kingdom, 


Canada and Belgium, who had been with the Commission during the | 
writing of the First Report, pointed out that the only way it had been 


possible to write any part of the report had been to hold relatively in- 
formal meetings where the Russians had had no chance to air their views 


in public, and had felt no need of making a record for themselves with | 


their bosses in the Kremlin. It was accordingly agreed that the majority 
would propose a series of informal meetings to be held in a small office 
rented by the United Nations in New York City, at which there would be 
no regular interpreter and no record other than a brief summary of ac- 
tions taken, which would be kept by a single member of the Secretariat. 
It was planned that these meetings would be attended by all the members 
of the Commission, that the Chairman of the Commission would act as 
presiding officer and that he would, with the consent and advice of the 
others, appoint sub-groups who would be charged with writing the various 
sections of the proposed Second Report. 

This plan was presented in detail at the first meeting of Committee II 
held at Lake Success on April 10, 1947. The Soviet delegate did not 
strongly disapprove of the plan, but he did take the very explicit position 
that since the specific proposals were going to be based on the general 
framework of the Commission’s First Report — and the Soviet Union had 
not approved the First Report — the Soviet delegate could not take part 
in the development of these proposals, but would sit in as an observer. 

The general procedure having been formally approved at Lake Success, 
the first informal meeting was held in New York on April 28. During 
May, the United States delegate presided, since the United States chaired 
the Commission that month. Sub-groups were established and charged 
with preparing specific proposals covering various areas of the proposed 


Second Report according to a subject list which had been prepared by the | 
United States delegation and previously presented and approved at the | 


April 10 meeting of Committee II at Lake Success. The sub-groups were 
composed of three to eight members. 

The Soviet Union had assigned its technical advisor, Dr. Skobeltzyn, 
to sit in as an observer on these informal meetings. Every effort was made 
to get Dr. Skobeltzyn to take part in the work of one or another of the 
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groups, but in each case he refused, falling back on the decision which 
had been made at Lake Success that the Soviet representative would sit 
in as an observer only. 

By the end of May most of the sub-groups had brought their papers 
in for informal discussion by the New York group, after which the respec- 
tive chairmen were to give them a final redrafting prior to their going to 
Lake Success for presentation and formal discussion by the committee. 
At an informal meeting held in New York a number of these papers were 
presented in fairly complete form and for the first time it was evident that 
the Commission was going to be in a position to put out a Second Report 
which would contain sound and carefully written specific proposals. 
Dr. Skobeltzyn was sitting in, in his position as observer, flanked by the 
two younger members of the Soviet staff who usually accompanied him 
wherever he went. As the discussion developed, one of these young men 
handed Dr. Skobeltzyn a paper. When he opened and read it, he became 
highly excited and interrupted with the demand that he be given the floor 
at once. The Chairman suggested that the delegate then speaking might 
complete his remarks, but Dr. Skobeltzyn insisted he be given the floor. 
The other delegate withdrew and Dr. Skobeltzyn then spoke quite ex- 
citedly. He demanded, first, that a verbatim record be made of what he 
was about to say. When this was arranged (fortunately a stenographer- 
interpreter was present, although no record was being made of any other 
talks) Dr. Skobeltzyn launched into an extraordinary bitter attack on the 
meetings and the people taking part in them. He said that the meetings 
were illegal, conducted according to unauthorized procedures, and repre- 
sented a treacherous attempt of the tools of the ruling clique to develop 
their sinister purposes, secretly and without the participation of the Soviet 
Union, and that he, for one, repudiated any part of the proceedings; all of 
this delivered with much vehemence. When he was through he handed 
to the men sitting behind him the paper they had given him. None of the 
other delegates who were present at this outburst made any reply. The 
procedures we were following had been approved in great detail in the 
formal meetings of the committee at Lake Success. Dr. Skobeltzyn had 
been urged in the strongest possible terms to take part in the work of the 
sub-groups and had been present at all the meetings of the group as a 
whole. It was the feeling of the other delegates that this outburst was 
due to Skobeltzyn’s sudden realization that the work had advanced further 
than anything he had reported to Moscow, his fear that he would be 
criticized for having permitted so much of a constructive nature to be 
done. 

Dr. Skobeltzyn’s outburst was the beginning, and, in a sense, the end 
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of Soviet participation in the constructive work of the Commission. The 
proposals which had been elaborated in New York were taken out to 
Lake Success to be discussed and voted on. The Soviet delegate found 
them unacceptable and put every obstruction in the way of their being 
brought to a vote. At first he charged that the proposals had been devel- 
oped illegally, but, after the first few meetings, dropped this tack and 
concentrated more on criticism of the proposals themselves. His criticisms 
were usually based not on what the proposals actually contained, but on 
what he said they contained. There were the usual endless attacks on 
the motives of the majority delegates, on their having been “coerced” by 
the United States, on the proposals being simply “an attempt to extend 
the monopoly of the United States.” 

The proposals were incorporated in the Second Report of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, which was developed in committee 
during the late summer of 1947, in the face of every sort of delay and ob- 
struction by the Soviet delegate. The report was not, however, completed 
in time for presentation and debate to the General Assembly in the fall 
of 1947. 

During the first six months of 1948 every effort was made to develop in 
detail the proposals of the Soviet Union, to see if some common ground 
could be found with respect to the specific proposals. Nothing came of 
this effort, however, largely because the Soviet delegate was unable, or 
unwilling, to discuss the proposals themselves in detail, so that it was 
almost impossible to get any clear idea of his actual views. The matter of 
quotas was an interesting example of this difficulty. It is worth describing 
at some length because of its subsequent use for propaganda purposes by 
the Russians. 

The Second Report provided in the section on the location and mining 
of ores that the mines in various areas of the world should be extracted 
according to quotas, based on their relative size; the material to go into 
the pool administered by the international agency. In this way each na- 
tion could be assured that uranium ores located in its territory would not 
be depleted at a higher rate than the ores of other countries. The quotas 
thus defined were to be fixed by the international agency in accordance 
with its need for uranium. This seemed an eminently fair arrangement. 

In an entirely different section of the Second Report, that having to do 
with making or using dangerous atomic materials, provision was made 
that quotas to be assigned each nation for the peaceful use of atomic 
power on an equitable basis should be written into the treaty. The method 
for determining an “equitable basis” was left to be worked out at a later 
date, but there were strong indications in the report that an “equitable 
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basis” would mean a basis bearing some relation to the size, industrializa- 
tion, and actual needs of any given nation. These quotas would not be 
subject to arbitrary decisions of the international control agency. 

When the proposal was first introduced by the French that the quotas 
for peaceful uses should be fixed in the treaty, Gromyko displayed con- 
siderable interest and said it was something the Russians would like to 
discuss. A year later, however, he had apparently received different in- 
structions from the Kremlin, for from that time on, the whole handling of 
quotas was under constant attack by the Soviet Union. Over and over 
again in the meetings of the committees of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and later in the General Assembly, the Soviet delegate read excerpts from 
that section of the report having to do with the mining of ores, and at- 
tacked the other nations for proposing similar quotas for peaceful uses. 
It was useless for the other delegates to read patiently from the report 
itself and to point out that the quotation used by the Soviet delegate did 
not refer to quotas assigned for peaceful uses, but to an entirely different 
matter relating to mining. The Soviet delegate remained oblivious to the 
facts presented him, and continued to draw a picture of injustice which, 
by simple reading of the report, was demonstrably without foundation. 
Yet to those who did not follow the debate closely, it must have appeared 
that the majority position on quotas was unfair. 

During the two years in which the specific proposals of the Second Re- 
port were under discussion, the Soviet position seemed to harden, almost 
from month to month. At the start they had expressed their interest in 
an equitable plan of quotas; at the end they were attacking the quota pro- 
posals without even being willing to read what they were. When the 
First Report was presented, the Soviet Union went along with the plan 
for putting the treaty into effect step by step (the so-called stages). At 
the end of two years this was one of the bitterest points of opposition. 
From the start, the USSR had claimed that the proposed international 
agency was endowed with too much arbitrary power. The French pro- 
posal for quotas to be written into the treaty, and the United Kingdom 
proposal that no nuclear fuel should be made except for use in peaceful 
power plants actually under construction, were designed to reduce the 
authority of the international agency. These changes were accepted by 
the United States and formed a part of the Second Report. These changes 
did limit the authority of the international agency making it clearly the 
servant of the nations for which it was trustee. Its decisions would be 
subject to an appeal of the courts if it went beyond the clearly defined 
limits of its powers. It was a very substantial departure from the First 
Report, but the Soviet delegate never admitted that any concessions had 
been made. 
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It would be hard to believe that the Soviet delegates did not under- 
stand what they were doing when, as was frequently the case, they re- 
fused to admit the existence of whole sections of the Second Report which 
were placed before them. They must have known that their position was 
not an honest one. It is harder to know what was going on in the minds 
of their masters in the Kremlin. There were many times when it seemed 
to us that the information sent back to the Kremlin by the Soviet delegates 
themselves was incorrect. They were telling the men in Moscow the things 
they thought they wanted to hear. In many cases they were, in effect, 
relaying back the propaganda put out from Moscow and reiterated in 
some naive or fellow-traveler source in this country. It is just possible 
that the Politburo sincerely believed that the proposals of the majority 
were insincere and dangerous to the Soviet Union. Nothing is impossible 
to minds so suspicious and so isolated, equipped with such limited infor- 
mation. It is perhaps more likely that the members of the Politburo were 
determined from the start that nothing should be done to raise the iron 
curtain, and instructed their delegates not to get themselves into a posi- 
tion of agreeing to open up the Soviet Union to the outside world, or the 
outside world to the Soviet people. 

In June 1947, while the proposals of the Second Report were being 
developed, the Soviet delegate announced to the Commission the second 
set of Soviet proposals. The circumstances of the announcement were 
rather interesting. Gromyko let it be known that he had an important 
document from Moscow, and for three days before the meeting of the 
Commission at which it was to be disclosed his spirits were unusually 
high. Everyone noted the cheerfulness and deep satisfaction with which 
he presented the proposals. It was as though he had been pent up for 
months for lack of instructions and at last felt he was doing something 
constructive. The Soviet proposals were subjected to a debate which 
lasted almost a year. The final analysis of the Commission was that they 
offered nothing new or constructive, that they would not provide effective 
means for enforcing the prohibition of atomic weapons, and that they 
would increase rather than diminish distrust between nations. As the 
criticisms of the Soviet proposals developed, Gromyko’s cheerfulness van- 
ished. He became morose and increasingly bitter in his attitude in the 
Commission. Towards the end of his stay he spent an increasing propor- 
tion of his time in procedural delays and attacks on the motivation of the 
other delegates, a mode of operation which his successor, Mr. Malik, was 
peculiarly well fitted to carry out. 
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IV 


During all the discussions on atomic energy the Soviet delegates main- 
tained a remarkably hostile attitude. It was clear that what they said was 
dictated to them from Moscow, and a good many of us came to the con- 
clusion that they emphasized the hostility because they wanted to be sure 
they would never be reported to the Kremlin as being lukewarm in their 
efforts. 

The behavior of the Soviet delegates to each other at times seemed to 
indicate that they were afraid of each other and of what each might say 
about the other. 

Part of their hostility found expression in their repeated charge that the 
United States was run by a small! group of conspirators in Wall Street. 
We took this at first as part of their propaganda line. Later we came to 
the conclusion that they were personally quite sincere in this belief. Gov- 
ernment by conspiracy was the only kind of government they could 
imagine. They knew nothing else. Such an attitude would, of itself, make 
them difficult to deal with. When Gromyko was going back to Moscow 
at the end of his term here, I met him in the lounge and asked him whether 
we couldn't sit down together and go over atomic energy matters before 
he left. I told him that we had worked together for three years on this 
problem; that I was sure he was sincere in his desire to find a solution, 
and believed he thought me sincere; that I might be able to give him a 
better idea of my government's position in such a talk than in the public 
debates in the Commission. He looked at me quietly for a moment and 
then said, “Mr. Osborn, you may be sincere, but governments are never 
sincere.” We never had our talk. 

If their hostility were confined to the larger powers, it might have been 
thought an attempt to win over the smaller ones. But this apparently 
was not the case. A number of times Vyshinsky actually went out of his 
way to humiliate representatives of the various powers before the whole 
Assembly. In Paris in 1948, when the debate opened on atomic energy, 
both Senator Rollin of Belgium and Mr. Ramadier of France made 
speeches suggesting that there must be some compromise. We thought 
that Vyshinsky would use their offers for propaganda purposes. But, in- 
stead, he turned on them with extraordinary fury, accusing them of being 
tools of the United Kingdom and the United States. Again in the Assem- 
bly in New York in 1949, the representative of Lebanon made a sincere 
proposal for compromise. It seemed a very dangerous move, because it 
would have made controls ineffective. We were concerned that Vyshinsky 
would take it up. But our concerns were groundless, for he replied at 
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once, and angrily, that the representative of so small and unimportant a 
country as Lebanon had an unmitigated gall to think he could take part 
in a debate on so important a subject. 

We were forced to the conclusion that the Soviet delegates were more 
interested in propaganda than in negotiation, and that their propaganda 
was directed almost entirely to the emotions of the people on their side 
rather than to the intelligence of their audience. 

The statistical analysis of the meetings confirms the conclusions of the 
non-Soviet delegates. The Soviet delegates talked four times as long as 
any other delegate; the Soviet delegate, and only the Soviet delegate, con- 
stantly attacked the motives of the other delegates or their countries; when 
the Soviet delegate was chairman, and when he took part in the argument, 
did not dissociate his role as chairman from his role as delegate. 

This behavior may have resulted from ignorance; it may have been the 
result of a very real and deep-seated suspicion of his foreign “adversaries” 
(the Soviet delegates always acted like men who were being conspired 
against); this intransigence may have been the result of his own fears 
and sense of inferiority; or, it may have been a studied behavior taught 
him in the communist schools for diplomats. But whatever it is that 
makes him tick, his behavior is not of a sort to win friends or give the 
impression that he is taking a serious part in a negotiation. 


V 


Throughout these three years of negotiations the Soviet delegates re- 
peated over and over again a few quite simple statements: “The United 
States refuses to agree to the prohibition of the atomic weapon”; “The 
United States proposal for control is an attempt to continue the monopoly 
of atomic energy in the hands of the United States”; “The other nations 
have been coerced into accepting the United States plan”; “The Soviet 
Union has agreed to accept international control and inspection.” 

It was very obvious to anyone who listened to the debate that none of 
these statements was true. Prohibition without means for enforcement 
would not have any reality. As one of the delegates properly said, an 
explosive which could remove mountains could also remove cities. The 
offer of the United States to turn over all its atomic facilities, and ma- 
terials and information to an international agency and to give up its weap- 
ons in exchange for effective control could hardly be considered an 
attempt to extend a monopoly. As to the charge of coercion, the other 
nations indignantly denied it, not once but many times, in the committees 
and in the General Assembly, and pointed out that no other proposals 
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had been made which would provide any sort of effective controls. And 
when the Soviet delegates said that the Soviet Union accepted inter- 
national control and inspection, they were defending a position in which, 
after weeks of exhaustive debate, the other delegates found no reality. 

These statements of the Soviet delegates were proved, and obvious, 
falsehoods. But their constant reiteration had a certain effect. The dele- 
gations of the other nations did not believe them. But after hearing them 
repeated in almost every speech by the Russians or their satellites over a 
period of months and years, the other delegates stopped refuting them. 
It was hopeless, it only prolonged the debate, and gave the Soviet dele- 
gates renewed opportunities to repeat the falsehood. But they still got 
headlines in the American and other newspapers, and a considerable sec- 
tion of the American intelligentsia believed them. They must have had 
avery great effect on the vast communist audiences who read them in the 
communist press and heard them over the communist radio, without ever 
hearing the refutation. Pravda and Isvetzia printed the speeches of 
Gromyko and of Malik in great detail, but they never printed any part of 
the able replies of McNaughton or de Rose or Cadogan. 

For their own purposes the Soviet method of propaganda was exceed- 
ingly shrewd. Even on the delegates of other nations it had a sort of 
numbing effect. It is true that it consolidated the opposition and made us 
view every Soviet move with suspicion. But it seems to be the Soviet 
aim to arouse the open hostility of the other delegates. 


VI 


The negotiations which we have been describing took place over a 
period of three years. Eleven (or twelve when Canada was not on the 
Security Council) took part as principals. Two of these men, the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union and the representative of the Soviet satellite 
(first Poland and then the Ukraine) differed markedly in their behavior 
from all the others. The Soviet representative was quite evidently under 
specific instructions both as to what he was to say and as to his conduct. 
He was at all times to question the motives of the others; he was to try to 
split the other nations apart from each other, but never to conciliate the 
smaller nations, to whom he was always to be arrogant and truculent; he 
was never, under any circumstances, to concede a point except on specific 
instructions from the Kremlin, and then only in the exact language given 
him; and, finally, he was to talk as much as all the others put together, to 
delay, to confuse, and never to admit his true intent or to tell the truth. 
The representative of the satellite was under his orders, and was to repeat 
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the same thing in much the same words but at somewhat less length, and 
with new variations of bitterness and accusation. 

At no time did any of these men give any honest clarification of their 
proposals; at no time did they indicate any possibility of compromising 
any issue, though there were plenty of times when they made compromise 
proposals, patently, fraudulent to the other delegates, for purposes of 
propaganda. At no time did they discuss the proposals of the other dele- 
gates on their merits. 

In contrast to the behavior of the delegates of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, the other nine or ten delegates behaved as one might expect 
any high-grade group of serious men to behave in similar circumstances. 
They were sincere, stuck to the issues, did not attack anyone’s motives, 
discussed the various proposals on their merits, strongly upheld their own 
points of view, accepted compromise, and took responsibility for decisions 
within the considerable latitude allowed them by their governments. They 
were there to reach a solution to a problem: the international control of 
atomic energy. The Soviet representatives were there to make certain 
proposals, and to make propaganda if the proposals were not accepted. 

Was this a negotiation? Certainly it was not in any ordinary sense of 
the term. I think that at the end of three years all of us came to believe 
that we had not been negotiating, except among ourselves. That was 
the basis for the final recommendation of the Commission: that the Com- 
mission should discontinue its sessions until its six permanent members 
found that there was a basis for agreement. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from these meetings with the Soviet 
Union over a period of three years, it is this: that the word negotiation 
should not be used to define meetings in which only one of the parties 
is actually attempting to negotiate. Such a “negotiation” must inevitably 
fail, and it is not always easy to make it clear to the public who was to 
blame for the failure. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FAR EASTERN 
COMMISSION 


GeorcE H. BLAKESLEE 


The surrender of Japan led to the problem of determining the kind of 
administration which should be set up for the occupied country. This 
problem led in turn to a conflict of view and of policy between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The United States was willing, and in- 
tended, to consult the other Allied states in regard to the policies to be 
adopted during the occupation, but wished to have the controlling voice 
in the determination of these policies, and wished the implementation of 
these policies and the control of Japan to remain solely with General Mac- 
Arthur who, as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, had already 
been authorized by the Allied Powers to take such steps as he deemed 
proper to effectuate the terms of surrender. The Soviet Union, while 
willing to recognize the leadership of the United States in the occupation 
of Japan, claimed the right of responsible participation in the control of 
Japan and in both formulating and implementing the policies for the occu- 
pation. During four months the United States and the Soviet Union car- 
ried on negotiations in regard to the administration to be established for 
occupied Japan. Both governments made substantial concessions. They 
finally reached an agreement, acceptable also to the United Kingdom and 
China, the two other major Powers chiefly concerned, which was ex- 
pressed in the Terms of Reference of the Far Eastern Commission and 


of the Allied Council for Japan. 


I 


In the early months of 1945, as the defeat of Japan became increasingly 
certain, the United States began more earnestly to consider measures for 
the post-surrender control of Japan. It decided to invite the states which 
were participating in the war to join in the discussions of the policies to 
be adopted for Japan. In accordance with this general plan the United 
States drafted terms of reference for a Far Eastern Advisory Commission, 


Georce H. BLAKESLEE has been Political Advisor to the Chairman of the Far Eastern 
Commission since 1945. This article is one chapter of Negotiating with the Russians, 
A Symposium edited by Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. Johnson, to be published 
by the World Peace Foundation in the fall of 1951. 
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which, after some revision, were submitted on August 21 to the United 
Kingdom, China and the Soviet Union. The United States in its com. 
munications to these three governments proposed that the governments 
to be invited to be members of the Far Eastern Advisory Commission in 
addition to the four major Allies be the governments of France, the Philip. 
pines, Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Netherlands. 

The outstanding features of the proposed Terms of Reference were: 


(1) the functions of the Far Eastern Advisory Commission would be | 


limited to making recommendations to the participating governments: 


a. “On the formulation of policies, principles and standards by which | 


the fulfillment by Japan of its obligations under the instrument of 
surrender may be determined: 
b. On the steps necessary and on the machinery required to ensure 


the strict compliance by Japan with the provisions of the instrument | 


of surrender.” 
(2) its headquarters were to be in Waditegue and 
(3) it would cease to function at the request of any one of the four 
Allied Powers. 


The Terms of Reference were silent as to methods of voting within the 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission and as to the procedure which would 
be followed after the participating governments had received the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. The view of the United States, however, 
was clear: it wished to consult with its Allies but it intended to retain the 
controlling authority. 

This policy of the United States was publicly expressed in the “United 
States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan,” which was prepared jointly 
by the Departments of State, War and Navy, and approved by the Presi- 
dent on September 6, 1945. The pertinent paragraph stated: 


“Although every effort will be made, by consultation and by consti- 
tution of appropriate advisory bodies to establish policies for the 
conduct of the occupation and the control of Japan which will satisfy 
the principal Allied Powers, in the event of any differences of opinion 
among them, the policies of the United States will govern.” 


The proposal submitted on August 21 by the United States that a Far | 
Eastern Advisory Commission should be formed, was shortly accepted 
by China and the Soviet Union, neither of which raised objection to the 
draft terms of reference. The United Kingdom, which wished a control 
council to be set up, also agreed by October 1 to the establishment of the 
Advisory Commission, but objected to the draft terms of reference and 
submitted an alternative draft. 
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The Soviet government, however, after some weeks changed its mind 
in regard to the desirability of the proposed Advisory Commission whose 
only function would be to make recommendations on policy. Generalis- 
simo Stalin stated that his representative in Tokyo, Lieutenant General 
Derevyanko, was neither informed nor consulted. The Soviet Union, 
Stalin declared, was being treated as a satellite state and not as an ally, 
and this did not become the dignity of his nation. 

The dissatisfaction of the Soviet Union became apparent at the London 
meeting of Foreign Ministers in September. Mr. Molotov urged that the 
question of Japan be placed on the agenda, but Secretary of State Byrnes 
declined to discuss the subject during the London meeting since he had 
had no opportunity to consider the matter in advance with his advisers 
in Washington. On September 24th, however, Mr. Molotov read to the 
other Foreign Ministers a statement of the views of the Soviet government 
in regard to the administration of Japan. The statement said that the 
responsibility for the occupation of Japan rested on the four allied powers 
and could not be assumed solely by the United States. The Soviet Union, 
therefore, submitted the following proposals: 


(1) An Allied Control Council for Japan should be set up at once in 
Tokyo composed of representatives of the four Allied Powers, under the 
chairmanship of the representative of the United States; 

(2) The task of the Control Council should be “to define and formulate 
the policy of the Allies towards Japan in political, military, economic, fi- 
nancial and other matters”; 

(3) The measures to carry into effect the policies formulated by the 
Control Council should be taken by the Chairman of the Council “through 
the executive agencies of the Control Council,” on which representatives 
of the four Powers might be included. 


By these proposals the Soviet government claimed an equal share with 
the United States, the United Kingdom and China in determining the 
policy of the Allies toward Japan in all matters, and a part in carrying out 
these policies. The Soviet position was explained further by Mr. Molotov 
a few days later in a letter to the Secretary of State. Mr. Molotov said 
that so long as the Japanese military forces had not been disarmed there 
had been justification for concentrating all functions for the control of 
Japan in the hands of the Allied Commander-in-Chief, but that now there 
should be an allied organ through which “the four Powers who played 
the decisive role in the defeat of Japan would put into effect in relation 
to Japan an agreed policy and assume joint responsibility.” It would be 
wise, he added, to have in addition an Allied Advisory Commission, as 
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envisaged in the United States proposal, which would also be under the 
presidency of the representative of the United States, and would include 
more countries than the four major allied powers. The Soviet Union, 
however, could not agree to the formation of a Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission until the four powers had created a Control Council. 

The Secretary of State, however, in view of the fact that the four major 
allied powers had officially approved the plan for the proposed Far East. 
ern Advisory Commission, announced that the Commission would meet 
shortly and would be asked to consider whether a Control Council for 
Japan should be established and, if so, what should be its powers. 


II 


The conflicting positions of the United States and of the Soviet Union 
were thus fairly clear. The United States wished to have the controlling 





voice in the occupation of Japan, and to have General MacArthur exercise | 


full authority under the United States, in carrying out occupation policy. 
The United States, however, proposed that its Allies should participate in 
recommending policies to be adopted. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union wished to share with the United States the responsibility both of 
formulating and executing occupation policies, and therefore urged the 
creation of a Control Council for Japan in which joint responsibility would 
rest with the four major Allied Powers including the Soviet Union. 

In exchanges of view between the United States and the Soviet govem- 
ments which took place during the greater part of October, the Soviet 
Union modified its demand that the four major Allied Powers should exer- 
cise “joint responsibility” for the occupation of Japan through an Allied 
Control Council. Generalissimo Stalin said that the Control Commission 
in Japan should be similar to the Control Commission in Rumania, and 
that General MacArthur, as Chairman, would have the final voice in most 
matters as the Soviet Commander had in Rumania as Chairman of the 
Rumanian Control Commission. 

The United States made even greater concessions. To meet the views 
of the Soviet Government it suggested that there should be an Allied Mili- 
tary Council in Japan — which it really did not want — and that the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission, with its powers only to make recommen- 
dations, should be replaced by a Far Eastern Commission with authority 
not to recommend but to determine the policies for the occupation of 
Japan. 

On October 27th the United States submitted to the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and China, terms of reference for a Far Eastern Com- 
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mission and for an Allied Military Council. The Terms of Reference for a 
Far Eastern Commission contained the following main provisions: The 
Far Eastern Commission, to be composed of representatives of states on 
the Far Eastern Advisory Commission plus India, should formulate “poli- 
cies, principles and standards” required to give full effect to the instrument 
of surrender; “the Commission shall respect existing control machinery in 
Japan including the chain of command from the United States Govern- 
ment to the Supreme Commander and the Supreme Commander's com- 
mand of occupation forces; “the United States Government shall prepare 
directives based on the policy decisions of the Commission and shall trans- 
mit them to the Supreme Commander through the appropriate United 
States Government Agency”; “the United States Government may issue 
interim directives to the Supreme Commander pending action by the 
Commission whenever urgent matters arise not covered by policies already 
formulated by the Commission”; “the Commission may take action by less 
than unanimous vote provided that action shall have the concurrence of 
at least a majority of all the representatives including the representatives 
of three of the four major Allied powers”; and the Far Eastern Commission 
shall have its headquarters in Washington, although it may meet at other 
places including Tokyo. 

The terms of reference proposed by the United States for an Allied 
Military Council provided that the Council, to be composed of represen- 
tatives of the United States, the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, 
and China, should have its seat in Tokyo, under the chairmanship of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, and should have the function 
of “consulting with and advising the Supreme Commander in regard to 
the implementation of the terms of surrender and occupation of Japan 
and of directives supplementary thereto.” The Supreme Commander 
should issue all orders and be the sole executive authority for the Allied 
Powers in Japan. “His decision upon all matters shall be controlling.” 

The Soviet Union was not satisfied with these proposals of the United 
States although the United States believed that its suggestions for the 
Far Eastern Commission and the Allied Military Council went far to meet 
the Soviet demands. In consequence further negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet goverments were carried on through the last 
of October and all of November. The United States Ambassador in Mos- 
cow, acting under frequent and detailed instructions from Washington, 
had long discussions with both Molotov and Stalin. 

The Soviet Union wished a substantial share of the responsibility in 
formulating policies for the occupation, in supervising the execution of 
these policies and in the general control of Japan. It therefore proposed 
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that the terms of reference of the Far Eastern Commission should specify 
that the four major Powers, together with a majority of all members of the 
Commission, must approve any policy decision to be adopted by the Com- 
mission and that the United States should not have the right of issuing an 
interim directive. According to these Soviet amendments the Soviet gov- 
ernment would have to give its approval before any policy decision could 
be adopted by the Far Eastern Commission or any directive be sent to the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. The proposal that the four 
major powers must approve all policy decisions passed by the Commission 
would give to each of these powers, including the Soviet Union, the right 
to veto any action proposed to be taken by the Far Eastern Commission. 
The Soviet government also objected to India’s inclusion in the Far East- 
ern Commission, although it was a member of the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission. The United States had asked that India be a member of 
the Advisory Commission, and the United States and China had con- 
sented and the Soviet Union for some time had raised no objection. The 
United States, therefore, invited India to be a member of the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission and India accepted the invitation. 

In regard to the Allied Military Council, proposed by the United States, 
the Soviet government wished the name to be “Allied Control Council” or 
“Allied Control Commission.” In addition to its other duties, it should 
have “control over the execution of the terms of surrender of Japan’; that 
is, the Council should have “control” of the administration of Japan, a 
function which the United States insisted belonged solely to the Supreme 
Commander. Further, in accordance with the Soviet proposal, the Su- 
preme Commander “will consult and advise with the Council upon orders 
involving questions of principle in advance of their issuance. If there is 


disagreement on the part of one of the members of the Council with the _ 
Supreme Commander (or his deputy) on questions of principle . .. the — 


decision of the Supreme Commander on these questions shall be withheld 
from execution until agreement on these questions has been reached be- 
tween Governments or in the Far Eastern Commission.” Of less impor- 
tance, the Soviet Union wished a provision to be included in the Terms 
of Referenve for the Allied Council authorizing each member to be ac- 


companied by an appropriate staff consisting of military and civilian | 


members. 

In supporting and explaining their position the Soviet negotiators said 
that the Soviet representatives on the Far Eastern Commission and the 
Allied Control Council should not be, as Molotov expressed it, “only dec- 
orative” or, as Stalin phrased it, a mere “piece of furniture.” The Soviet 
Union should share in the responsibility for the occupation of Japan. 
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Generalissimo Stalin recognized that the United States had a greater 
measure of responsibility in Japanese affairs than the other Allies, but he 
said that he had not agreed that the United States alone should have this 
responsibility since he considered that those Allied Powers whose forces 
took an active part in the defeat of Japan should share this responsibility. 
The Soviet negotiators pointed out that in the beginning of the occupa- 
tion, during the period when the Japanese troops were being disarmed, 
August-September 1945, the Supreme Commander naturally operated 
without the supervision of any Allied control organ. After the disarma- 
ment of the Japanese troops, however, it was necessary that an Allied con- 
trol organ should be created to solve new questions of a_ political, 
economic, cultural, administrative and financial character. This Allied 
control organ should be similar to the Control Commissions established 
in Rumania and Hungary. Stalin recognized that the Supreme Com- 
mander, as the permanent chairman of the control organ, should in the 
majority of issues have the decisive voice; but in those few cases which 
involved matters of principle, such as questions of a change in the regime 
of control of Japan and changes in the composition of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, unanimous agreement should be required among the members 
of the Control Council, as was the case in matters of principle in the 
Control Commissions in Rumania and Hungary. In the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, the Soviet government stated, the principle of the unanimity of 
the principal powers should also be preserved. That principle had been 
successfully applied during the war, and was continued as the basis for 
the voting procedure in the Security Council of the United Nations. 

In the exchanges of view the Russians gave the impression that they 
were suspicious that United States policies might lead to the development 
of a Japan which would be antagonistic and a threat to the Soviet Union. 
They pointed out that Japan for two generations had been a constant 
menace to Russian security in the far east and that they wished now to 
be free from this threat. 

The United States was opposed to these Soviet changes in the United 
States draft since the Soviet proposals appeared to constitute a funda- 
mental attack upon the basic principle of the primary responsibility of the 
United States in Japan. The Department of State pointed out that the 
United States had occupied Japan on behalf of the United Nations and 
had the responsibility for carrying out the terms of surrender and for the 
occupation of Japan and that neither the United States government nor 
General MacArthur could be divested of nor share the responsibility for 
making and enforcing final decisions. However, the Department of State 
contended, the Soviet Union by its suggested changes was proposing that 
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the United States could send to the Supreme Commander no directives 


not in accordance with decisions of the Far Eastern Commission which 


had been adopted by the unanimous agreement of the four principal | 


Allies, including the Soviet Union. The power of the United States to 


issue interim directives would be taken away. It thus appeared that the 


United States, which had the responsibility for carrying out the surrender — 


terms in Japan and the responsibility of enforcing these terms by its own 


military establishment, would be utterly unable to fulfill this responsibility. ” 
The Soviet proposals, also, seemed to the United States to constitute | 
a complete departure from the earlier statement of Generalissimo Stalin i 


that he was willing to take as a model for a control council in Japan the 
Control Commissions for Rumania and Hungary on which the Soviet | 
General, chairman of the Commission, had the “last word.” General Mac- | 
Arthur, Stalin had said, would also have the “last word” in making deci- ) 
sions for Japan. The recent Soviet proposals, however, appeared to the | 
United States to disregard the precedent of the Control Commissions for | 
Rumania and Hungary, and to aim at imposing on the Allied Council in 
Japan the same rule of unanimity which had caused such difficulty in the | 
Allied Control Council in Germany. 

In the view of the United States the allies should participate in the 
Far Eastern Commission in making basic policy decisions and in the Allied 
Military Council should have an opportunity to advise and consult with 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers upon the manner of carry- | 
ing out these policies, but the right to speak the “last word” in the Council 
should belong to General MacArthur. It seemed to the United States that 
the procedures which it had proposed in its draft terms of reference for a 
Far Eastern Commission and an Allied Military Council in Japan would 
give considerably more privileges to the Soviet representatives than the 
Soviets gave to the United States representatives on the Control Commis- 
sions in Rumania and Hungary. Under these circumstances, the State 


Department said, except for the Soviet proposal that each member of the _ 


Commission and of the Council might be accompanied by an appropriate 


staff — a provision which would be acceptable — the United States could | 
not consent to any substantive changes in the draft Terms of Reference | 


for the Allied Military Council, or to any impairment of the right of the 
United States to issue interim directives pending action by the Far East- 
ern Commission. The United States ambassador, however, explained to 
Mr. Molotov that if the Soviet Union should accept the fundamental prin- 
ciple of primary United States responsibility, the question of voting proce- 
dure would be open for negotiation. This proposal must have appealed 
strongly to the Soviets since they were especially anxious to obtain the 
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right of “veto” in the Far Eastern Commission, a right which would accrue 
to the Soviet representative as a result of the adoption of a voting proce- 
dure which would require for any action by the Commission the unani- 
mous approval of the four major allied powers. 

Mr. Molotov, in replying to these statements, summarized the Soviet 
position and in conclusion said that the United States might rest assured 
that the Soviet government did not intend to diminish the preeminent 
rights of the United States in Japanese affairs. The Soviet proposals had 
simple and elementary objectives: 


(1) To see to it that the participation of the Soviet Union in the control 
over Japan would not be merely “decorative,” and 

(2) To secure conditions of cooperation in the control over Japan 
through which the Soviet Union as well as the United States might bear 
responsibility. 


After receiving Mr. Molotov’s explanation, the United States in a further 
effort to meet the Soviet wishes offered additional concessions and the 
United States ambassador gave a further detailed clarification of the 
United States position. 

In regard to the Allied Military Council, the ambassador said, the United 
States was willing to accept the name “Allied Council for Japan,” — but 
not “Allied Control Council” — in order to avoid any impression that the 
Council would occupy itself only with military affairs and not with the 
implementation of directives involving matters of political, economic and 
cultural character. There would be no objection by the United States 
to adding to the draft of the Terms of Reference for the Allied Council for 
Japan a statement that each representative would be entitled to have an 
appropriate staff the size of which would be fixed in agreement with the 
Chairman of the Council. Provisions could be made in the Terms of 
Reference for periodic meetings of the Council at stated intervals, perhaps 
every two weeks. Further, the following paragraph might be added to 
the Terms of Reference: 


“Action to modify the agreed regime of Allied Control for Japan or 
to approve revisions or modifications of the Japanese Constitution 
will be taken only in accordance with decisions of the Far Eastern 
Commission.” 


The United States ambassador explained to Molotov that in the view 
of the United States the Far Eastern Commission was the proper body 
for the formulation and determination of basic policies towards Japan 
and that the proposed Allied Council for Japan under the chairmanship 
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of General MacArthur would have no power to determine on its own 
initiative fundamental questions such as the change in the regime of con- 
trol or changes in the Japanese constitutional structure. So far as changes 
in the personnel of a Japanese government were concerned, to take this 
power from the Supreme Commander by requiring the unanimous agree- 
ment of the four powers would deprive him of the essential and funda- 
mental authority to enforce his orders. 

The United States ambassador said further that the terms of reference 
proposed by the United States for the Allied Council for Japan provided 
for a full measure of consultation hv ‘he Allied Council with regard to 


administration, and for the obse of the manner in which the ad- 
ministration was being carric if there should be disagreement 
between the chairman and one more members of the Council, as to 


whether an action of the Supreme Commander was consistent with policy 
decisions of the Far Eastern Commission or with directives of the United 
States any government could raise the issue involved either in the Far 
Eastern Commission or by direct approach to the United States. If it 
should be clear that the action of the Supreme Commander had been at 
variance with the reasonable interpretation of the policy directives on 
which such action was based, measures could then be taken to modify 
the action in dispute. In view of the primary responsibility of the United 
States for the control and administration of Japan, the United States could 
not accept an arrangement by which in the event of disagreement in the 
Council the Supreme Commander would be unable to take essential action 
pending an agreement between the interested governments. Any indica- 
tion that the authority of the Supreme Commander was not final in rela- 
tion to the Japanese authorities and in the execution of policies could only 
serve to weaken his authority and control over the Japanese government 
and. thus imperil the efficient administration of allied policy. 

In regard to the precedent established by the Allied Control Commis- 
sions in Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria the ambassador pointed out to 
Molotov that the Soviet Union had never consented to any interpretation 
of the functions of these Control Commissions which would tie the hands 
of the Soviet chairman in the event of disagreement with the United States 
and United Kingdom members or require him to withhold action pending 
agreement between the governments represented on the Commission. To 
be sure, at the Berlin (Potsdam) Conference, July 17 to August 2, 1945 
the United States, the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom accepted 
as a basis for the Control Commissions in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary 


the following Soviet proposal for the terms of procedure for the Allied } 


Control Commission in Hungary: 
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“Directives of the Allied Control Commission on questions of princi- 
ple will be issued to the Hungarian authorities by the President of 
the Allied Control Commission after agreement on these directives 
with the English and American representatives.” 


The United States, however, contended that the Russian word for agree- 
ment, “Soglasovaniye,” had been consistently interpreted by the Soviet 


_ authorities to mean “consultation and discussion” and not agreement; and 


that no case was known where the Soviet Union had interpreted this provi- 
sion of the Potsdam Conference to mean that the chairman of the Control 
Commission could act only after agreement on the part of the other 
members. It was therefore obviow’ ‘bat if the Allied Council for Japan 
were to follow the precedent of th ‘4. Control Commissions in Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Bulgaria, Gelic. 'OVaeArthur, as chairman of the 
Allied Council for Japan, would be uhdr obligation only to consult his 
colleagues on the Council but not to wait for their agreement. In any 
case, it might be pointed out that the Soviet contention that unanimity in 
the Allied Commissions was required by the provision of the Potsdam 
Conference, applied only to “questions of principles” and not to ordinary 
decisions. 

In regard to the Far Eastern Commission the ambassador said that the 
United States would be prepared to include in the terms of reference of 
the Commission a clause to the effect that any directives dealing with fun- 
damental changes in the Japanese constitutional structure, or in the regime 
of occupation would only be issued following prior consultation and agree- 
ment in the Commission. If the right of the United States to issue interim 
directives should be retained, the United States would not object to a 
voting procedure in the Commission which would embody the principle 
of unanimity among the four principal allies. These interim directives 
would be subject to review by the Commission and would be issued by 
the United States only in cases where the situation in Japan would no 
permit delay. 

In both the Allied Council and the Far Eastern Commission the United 
States stated that it wished to afford the maximum opportunity for con- 
sultation and the working out of agreed allied policies. The United 
States, however, could not accept arrangements under which any action 
could be indefinitely delayed because of disagreement or differences 
between the allied nations involved. The essential safeguards upon which 
the United States must insist were intended merely to insure that the en- 
tire administration of Japan, for which the United States admittedly bore 
the primary responsibility, did not break down pending the adjustment 
of differences which might arise between the interested governments. 
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The Soviet government in replying to this statement of the views of the 





United States made the following comments. It assumed that there was | 


no basis for objection to accepting the procedure which would require 
unanimous agreement among the four powers in reaching decisions jn 
those important cases which concerned questions of principle, such as 
questions of changing the regime of control over Japan and changes jn 
the composition of the government. In all other questions which might 
come before the Allied Council the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States occupation troops in Japan, since he had “sufficiently broad oppor. 
tunities” and had military force for taking prompt measures, would have 
the decisive voice. There was thus no ground for apprehension that the 
acceptance of the principle of agreement among the four allies in regard 
to questions of principle would weaken the authority of the Commander. 
in-Chief. Therefore the Soviet Union believed that major questions of 
control over Japan should not be decided solely by the Commander-in- 
Chief but by the unanimous agreement of the four allies. As to the Far 
Eastern Commission the Soviet government assumed that the voting pro- 
cedure in the Commission should also express the principle of unanimity 
of the four powers not only in questions concerning basic changes in the 
constitutional structure or in the regime of control of Japan but also in 
such a question as a change in the Japanese government as a whole, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister. This principle of unanimity should also apply 
to the procedure of issuing interim directives on questions other than those 
relating to matters of principle. 

Substantial progress had thus been made in the negotiations during 
October and November 1945, in clarifying and in some measure in recon- 
ciling the divergent views of the United States and Soviet governments. 
Mr. Molotov said that in the opinion of the Soviet Union the negotiations 
of these two months had been both useful and fruitful and that the views 
of the United States and the Soviet Union had been brought closer to- 
gether. The United States had made major concessions to the Russians 
by agreeing to (a) an Allied Council in Tokyo, (b) a Far Eastern Com- 
mission to replace the Far Eastern Advisory Commission and (c) a voting 
procedure in the Commission which would give the Soviet representative 
a “veto.” The Soviet Union, in turn, had modified the demands which it 
had presented at the opening of the negotiations. There were, however, 
important differences remaining when on December 16 the Foreign Secre- 
taries of the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
met in conference at Moscow. 
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Ill 


At the opening session of the Moscow Conference Secretary Byrnes pre- 
sented to the Soviet and British Foreign Ministers revised drafts of the 
terms of reference for the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied Coun- 
cil. These drafts were based on the United States drafts submitted on 
October 27, and contained the further concessions to which the United 
States had agreed during the subsequent negotiations. These later pro- 
posed concessions were in part as follows: 

(a) In regard to the Allied Council, the name “Allied Military Council” 
was changed to “Allied Council”; the Council should meet not less often 
than once every two weeks; each representative on the Council would be 
entitled to have an appropriate staff the size of which would be fixed in 
agreement with the Chairman of the Council; and “Action to modify the 
agreed regime of Allied control for Japan or to approve revisions or modi- 
fications of the Japanese Constitution will be taken only in accordance 
with decisions of the Far Eastern Commission”; 

(b) In regard to the Far Eastern Commission, the draft of December 16 
provided that the concurrence of all four major powers would be neces- 
sary to make valid any action by the Commission; interim directives issued 
by the United States government would be subject to review by the Com- 
mission at the request of any member; and “Any directives dealing with 
fundamental changes in Japanese constitutional structure, or in the regime 
of occupation, will only be issued following prior consultation and agree- 
ment in the Far Eastern Commission.” 


The Soviet Union was not satisfied with these additional concessions. 
The Soviets wanted a larger share than the United States offered both 
in the formulation of policy for the occupation of Japan and in the “con- 
trol” of Japan during the occupation. They wished to restrict so far as 
possible the unilateral authority of the United States and of General Mac- 


,Arthur. With this objective in view, Mr. Molotov on December 18 sub- 


mitted a number of amendments to the United States drafts of December 
16. The most important of these were, in regard to the Allied Council: 
the name should be “Allied Control Council” or “Allied Control Commis- 
sion,” and it should function “for the purpose of control over the execution 
of the terms of surrender of Japan” as well as for “the purpose of consulting 
nd advising the Supreme Commander’; the size of the staff of each mem- 
ter of the Allied Council should not be subject to an “agreement with the 
Chairman of the Council”; and the provisions in the United States draft 
imiting the final authority of the Supreme Commander in basic matters 
€ principle should be clarified in these words: 
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“On questions concerning the implementation of decrees of the Far 
Eastern Commission the decisions of the Supreme Commander shal] | 
be final with the exception of questions of principle, such as questions 
concerning a change in the regime of control over Japan, changes in 
the constitutional structure, or a change in the Japanese Government 
asa whole. In the event that a member of the Council disagrees with 
the Supreme Commander (or his deputy ) regarding the implements. . 
tion of the aforementioned decrees involving questions of principle, 
the decisions of the Supreme Commander on these questions will not 
be put into effect prior to agreement (soglasovaniye ) on these ques. 
tions in the Far Eastern Commission. 

“In cases of necessity the Supreme Commander may take decisions 
concerning the change of individual ministers of the Japanese Govem. 
ment after appropriate preliminary consultation with representatives 
of the other Allied Powers on the Allied Control Council.” 


As to the Far Eastern Commission the important Soviet amendments 
to the United States draft of the terms of reference were: The United 
States should have no authority to issue interim directives; India should 
be omitted from the list of governments represented on the Far Eastem 
Commission; the words “The Commission in its activities will proceed 
from the fact that there has been formed an Allied Control Council’ 
should be inserted in the United States draft before the words: “The Con- 
mission shall respect existing control machinery in Japan including the 
chain of command from the United States Government to the Supreme 
Commander and the Supreme Commander’s command of occupation 
forces”; and “a change in the Japanese Government as a whole” shouli 
be added to the list of subjects regarding which no directive should be 
issued without consultation and “the attainment of agreement in the Fa 
Eastern Commission.” 

On the following day Secretary Byrnes submitted an additional revision 
of the United States drafts to meet still further the views of the Soviet 
government. In regard to the Allied Council the United States draft of 
December 19th adopted the Soviet amendment which deleted the prov: 
sion that the size of the staff of each member should be fixed in consulta: 
tion with the Chairman of the Commission and incorporated with some 
arrangement the Soviet draft, given in a preceding paragraph, which pr- 
vided that the decision of the Supreme Commander in regard to the, 
implementation of policy decisions should be final except as to “questions 
of principle.” Secretary Byrnes declined, however, to agree either to the 
Soviet proposal that the title of the Allied Council should be “Allied Con: 
trol Council” or that the Council should be organized in part “for the 
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urpose of control over the execution of the terms of surrender of Japan.” 
As to the terms of reference of the Far Eastern Commission Secretary 
Bymes accepted in substance the Soviet redrafting of two paragraphs. 
He did not accept the omission of India from the Far Eastern Commission 
or the deletion of the right of the United States to issue interim directives. 

During the two days of discussions following the submission of the 
revised United States drafts on December 19, Mr. Molotov on behalf of 
the Soviet government accepted the United States position on all the re- 
maining issues. He raised no further objection to the right of the United 
States to issue interim directives. He agreed that India should be a mem- 
ber of the Far Eastern Commission, in deference, he said, to Mr. Bevin’s 
strong wishes. He dropped the suggestion that the Allied Council should 
be named the “Allied Control Council.” He first presented and then 
withdrew a new proposal. In the draft terms of reference for the Allied 
Council paragraph 4 stated that the Supreme Commander “will consult 
and advise with the Council in advance of the issuance of orders on mat- 
ters of substance, the exigencies of the situation permitting.” Mr. Molotov 
expressed the wish, in order that this provision should be mandatory on 
the Supreme Commander in all circumstances, to drop the phrase “the 
exigencies of the situation permitting.” When Secretary Byrnes explained 
that he could not acquiesce in this request, Mr. Molotov dropped it. 


IV 


Viewing in perspective these negotiations of some four months between 
the United States and the Soviet Union an appreciation of the extent of 
the concessions made by each may best be gained by contrasting in sum- 
mary the original plans of each with their final agreement. 

The United States in the beginning planned to control the occupation 
of Japan, both in the formulation of policy and in its execution by General 
MacArthur. It was willing to consult with other countries in regard to 
policy but was opposed to any other country interfering with the authority 
of the United States. After the negotiations were concluded the United 
States had transferred its right to formulate policy — with the exception 
of interim directives — to the Far Eastern Commission, in which the Soviet 
Union had a veto; and consented to the establishment of an Allied Coun- 
cil in Tokyo composed of the four major powers with the function of 
consulting with and advising the Supreme Commander. 

The Soviet government at first aimed to obtain a substantial share in 
the control and administration of occupied Japan. It asked for a Control 
Council in Tokyo, of which it would be a member, which would have the 
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authority to formulate policy and to supervise its execution. By conces- 
sions during the negotiations it gave up the substance of its original objec- 
tive. Although the Soviet Union obtained the veto in the Far Eastern 
Commission, the predominance of the United States in the occupation of 
Japan remained. While the United States could not by itself pass a policy 
decision in the Commission, it could by its veto prevent the approval of 
any policy decision which it opposed, and on its own authority it could 
send to the Supreme Commander interim directives on urgent matters. 
In Japan the authority of the Supreme Commander as sole executive of 
the occupation remained in nearly all matters unrestricted by the action 
of any country other than the United States. 
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OBSTRUCTIONISM AND THE RULES OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ALLAN Hovey, Jr. 


I 


The United Nations action against aggression in Korea was aided by a 
series of fortuitous circumstances which included the absence of the Soviet 
delegate from the Security Council in June 1950, the existence of a United 
Nations commission in Korea which was able to provide a timely and un- 
impeachable report of the facts, and the availability to United Nations 
forces of a base in Japan from which military operations could be con- 
veniently undertaken. For the purpose of assuring so far as possible that 
united resistance to further acts of aggression would not have to depend 
so largely on coincidence, the General Assembly, on November 3, 1950, 
gave its overwhelming approval to the “Uniting for Peace” resolution. 

In this resolution, initiated by Secretary Acheson and accepted with 
minor modifications by all except the Soviet bloc, the Assembly: 1) re- 
solved that upon default of the Security Council, the General Assembly 
shall consider immediately any threat to the peace, breach of the peace 
or act of aggression “with a view to making appropriate recommendations 
to Members for collective measures, including in the case of a breach of 
the peace or act of aggression the use of armed forces” and may for this 
purpose “meet in emergency special session within twenty-four hours of 
the request therefore”; 2) established a Peace Observation Commission 
“which could observe and report on the situation in any area where there 
exists international tension the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security”; 3) recommended 
that each Member “maintain within its national armed forces elements so 
trained, organized and equipped that they could promptly be made avail- 
able” for service in accordance with recommendations of either the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly; and 4) created a Collective Measures Committee to 
receive information from Members concerning such forces and to study 


_ methods for strengthening peace and security.’ 


| ALLAN Hovey, Jr., is a graduate student in the Department of Public Law and Gov- 


ernment, Columbia University. 


1“Uniting for Peace”, Resolution A, Document A/1481, November 4, 1950. In the vote on this 
resolution, India and Argentina abstained. 
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The political advisability and technical legality of this resolution are | 


questions which may engage the forensic talents of publicists for some 
time to come, but there is no doubt that action of the General Assembly 
marks a new period of development. Just how effective the new system 
may be in the event of another armed attack will depend chiefly on the 
determination of Members to redeem the promise of the 1950 resolution, 
and on their capacity to meet force with superior force. It will depend 
very considerably also on the ability of the Assembly to prevent the kind 
of parliamentary obstructionism which brought the Security Council to 
a standstill in the third month of the Korean war. As the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution itself pointed out, one important factor in the discharge 
of the Assembly’s responsibilities for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity is “the possibility of timely recommendation by the General Assem- 
bly to Members of the United Nations for collective action which, to be 
effective, must be prompt.” 

In the Security Council throughout August 1950, the memorable per- 
formance of President Jacob Malik, assisted by delegate Jacob Malik, 
provided an object-lesson in the lengths to which obstructionism will be 
carried if the stakes are great and the opportunities favorable. It is no 
longer, to use a term of devastating opprobrium, “a purely academic ques- 
tion” whether or not the Assembly’s rules of procedure are adequate to 
prevent subversion at the hands of obstructionists. Even if that question 
were academic, it would not be inappropriate to consider how the Assem- 
bly, having now arrogated to itself a major role in the quest for inter- 
national security, actually conducts its business. 

Generally speaking, the devices available to obstructionists, representa- 
tives of communist or other regional blocs, in the Assembly are, of course, 
less formidable than in the Council. For one thing, there is no chance in 
the present political climate that a communist Member could rally the 
votes needed for election to the Presidency. The rules, however, provide 
for the election of seven Vice-Presidents, and in the past the Big Five 


have virtually always been among those elected although agreement be: | 


tween them prevents any one of them seeking the post of President.’ Thus 
the only way in which the Soviet Union or its friends could get the Chair 
would be through designation by the President if the latter had occasion 
to be absent from a meeting. It was in this manner that Mr. Malik pre- 
sided briefly in the fourth session — without, as it happened, any untoward | 
results. The election of Assembly officers is governed, somewhat loosely | 
perhaps, by the principle of balanced geographical distribution. While | 


2 The only exception occurred in the Second chairmanship of the Political Committee instead 
Special Session when China was given the of a Vice-Presidency. 
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the communist delegations may therefore expect to get some posts, they 
lack the support necessary to give them the politically important ones. In 
the second place — and this was presumably the main technical considera- 
tion back of the Acheson proposals — there is no principle of great-Power 
unanimity. Under Article 18 of the Charter the Assembly decides “im- 
portant questions” by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting, 
while in the committees a simple majority carries. 

In these circumstances what is left to an obstructionist is a whole cata- 
logue of parliamentary maneuvers designed to embroil the Assembly in 
procedural squabbles, and the filibuster. Such activity to date has varied 
from demanding unnecessarily the time-consuming vote by roll call ( pref- 
erably paragraph-by-paragraph) to haranguing the Assembly for hours 
at a stretch. James Reston has aptly called this phenomenon the “slow 
veto”, one more in the long list of Soviet inventions. The annoyance 
occasioned by such conduct is often a matter of record. More typical in 
feeling, perhaps, than in phraseology was the remark of Mr. Gordon- 
Walker (United Kingdom) in the Third Session: 


I hope my speech will be fairly brief. I think I would find it hard 
to say less in ten minutes than it took Mr. Vyshinsky two hours to say." 


So far, however, there is no conclusive evidence that the Soviet dialecti- 
cians have actually tried to talk an Assembly resolution to death, and the 
only conclusion warranted would seem to be simply that they are repe- 
titious, untidy — and evangelistic — orators. 

The General Assembly was not, in any case, built for speed. For one 
thing it is bulky — there are 60 Members, all sovereign and all of them 
articulate. Secondly, nearly all important proposals must be routed 
through the Assembly in a way that permits lengthy discussions in at least 
four consecutive stages, not counting the possibility of subcommittees. 
These stages are: a) the general (or steering) committee which makes 
recommendations to the Assembly concerning the adoption of the agenda, 
b) the plenary meeting which then votes the agenda, c) a main committee 
(where all 60 Members are represented ) which reports out its own drafts 
of proposals, and finally d) the plenary meeting where the whole debate 
of the committee is often re-enacted before a vote is taken. The third 
reason for the deliberate pace of the work is that the General Assembly, 
being solicitous of the individual Member's freedom of speech, has always 
regarded limitation of debate as a highly exceptional undertaking. 


*New York Times, October 3, 1947. Mr. *Document A/PV.177, December 8, 1948, 
Reston blamed “bloc voting” as well as “‘inter- p. 2. 
minable speeches” for this phenomenon. 
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The various stages of discussion are prescribed by the rules, and at- 
tempts to save time by deviating from the normal procedure have been 
rare. Rule 66 of the Rules of Procedure provides that the Assembly “shall 
not, unless it decides otherwise, make a final decision upon any item on 
the agenda until it has received the report of a committee on that item’. 
In 1949 the Assembly’s Special Committee on Methods and Procedures 
recommended that the Assembly “decide otherwise” more often than it 
had in the past, thereby eliminating occasionally the Main Committee 
stage. The Special Committee thought that this procedure would be par- 
ticularly appropriate for handling items that had been considered at previ- 
ous sessions and were familiar to the Members. The limited evidence, 
however, suggests that this procedure will encounter strenuous objections 
if the item is controversial. 

Apparently there have been only two controversial items for which this 
procedure has thus far been proposed. The first, in the third session, con- 
cerned the admission of Israel to the United Nations. The entire 19|st 
meeting of two hours and ten minutes was devoted to debating the advis- 
ability of direct consideration, and in the end — upon the insistence pri- 
marily of the Arab delegations — the item was sent to committee.’ The 
second instance, in the fifth session, concerned the invitation to the Arab 
League to send a representative to attend sessions of the General Assem- 
bly. It was, appropriately enough, Israel which objected to the proposal 
for by-passing committee consideration of this item. Mr. Eban’s ground 
was that the item was “not uncontroversial”, and he won his point.‘ 

The Soviet Union has expressed “particularly strong objections” to the 
Special Committee’s recommendation that the Assembly modify its prac- 
tice under Rule 66. It is of course chiefly in the freer give-and-take of 
committee debate that minorities may hope to influence decisions. If an 
item has been thoroughly discussed in. previous sessions, however, it 
should be safe to assume that a demand for committee consideration is 
simply an obstructionist maneuver. The fact seems to be that a deter- 
mined minority on any given question will insist on reference to commit- 
tee, and a good way to embroil the Assembly in a procedural wrangle is 
to propose such an item, whether old or new, for direct consideration in 
plenary. 

With respect to the emergency special sessions called under the “Unit- 

5 Document A/PV.191, April 13, 1949, p. 6ff. and Procedures of the General Assembly, Official 

* Document A/PV.285, September 26, 1950, Records, Fourth Session, Supplement No. 12 


p. 32ff. (A/937), August 12, 1949, p. 13. 
7 Report of the Special Committee on Methods 
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ing for Peace” resolution, however, a new rule provides that items are to 
be considered in plenary without previous reference to the General Com- 
mittee or any other committee “unless the General Assembly decides 
otherwise”.’ This rule, intended primarily to eliminate the time-consum- 
ing process of establishing committees, applies only to emergency special 
sessions, but if an emergency arose during a regular session, the Assembly 
could side-step the committee stage by “deciding otherwise” under 
Rule 66. 

The size of the Assembly and the various stages in its deliberations are 
thus two of the major considerations in the timely dispatch of the Assem- 
bly’s business. The third relates to the limitation of debate. It is here, 
if at all, that the Assembly will come to grips with obstructionists. The 
history of the United Nations is full of little paradoxes, and one of them 
is that the Soviet Union has always been the Assembly’s most vigorous 
champion of unlimited free speech. Although non-communist Members 
have rarely shown a disposition to limit debate or to impose procedural 
handicaps on the minority, they have been less kindly disposed toward 
unbridled rhetoric. One representative put his finger on the Assembly’s 
basic procedural problem when he stated that if the minority had a right 
to freedom of speech, the majority had a right to freedom from the tyranny 
of constant repetition. 

The problem of striking a balance between demands for freedom and 
demands for efficiency is solved differently in different organizations, de- 
pending, no doubt, on the degree of homogeneity which they enjoy. In 
the British Parliament, relatively stringent regulations do not disable 
minorities or impede the democratic process, but they could scarcely be 
duplicated in the General Assembly: “The House of Commons,” writes 
Sir Thomas May, “will insist upon all offensive words being withdrawn 
and upon ample apology being made...” It will intervene between 
quarreling members and “there are precedents for the committal of both 
the Members to the Custody of the Serjeant.” Furthermore, “Abusive lan- 
guage, and imputations of falsehood . .. have been met by the immediate 
intervention of the Chair.” On the other hand, however, “The word 
‘calumnious’ has generally been held to be in order”!’ The word “calum- 
nious” is also in order in the General Assembly, but there the analogy 
falters. The fact is that the Assembly has never sought systematically to 
restrain “abusive language” or “imputations of falsehood”, and — what is 


| more serious — its record in controlling the length and relevance of 


speeches is comparable only to that of the United States Senate. 


*Document A/1481, op. cit., Annex, p. 7. ment, ed. by Sir Gilbert Campion (London, 
*Sir Thomas E. May, A Treatise on the Law, Butterworth, 1946), p. 433, 
Privileges, Proceedings and Usage of Parlia- 
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But while the Assembly, unlike the Senate, has never had to face an 
all-out filibuster, it does possess the means to deal with one effectively if 
it arises. 


Ill 


There are several rules of procedure which the Assembly could use to 
thwart a filibuster, and all but one of them can be applied at any time by 
the vote of a simple majority.” As a general proposition the number of 
times these rules have been invoked in previous sessions is in an inverse 
ratio to the degree of their effectiveness in limiting debate. Thus, one of 
the most drastic, Rule 73, has been used only about four times in the last 
five years.” As amended (italics ) in the Fourth Session, this rule provides: 


The General Assembly may limit the time to be allowed to each 
speaker and the number of times each representative may speak on 
any question. When debate is limited and a representative has spoken 
his allotted time, the President shall call him to order without delay. 


All proposals thus far for the application of time limits appear to have 
been initiated by the Presidents, with the exception of one such motion 
which was made from the floor and in effect rejected by the President.” 
Objections to time limits were raised in two of the four cases where they 
were applied, and in one of these the President’s proposal was upheld by 
formal vote of the Assembly. The length of the time limits varied between 
three and five minutes, and with minor exceptions they appear to have 
been respected by the speakers. As to the new provision allowing the 
Assembly to limit the number of interventions by each speaker on any 
question — only one precedent has been noted. In the Second Session, 
President Aranha announced: 


It is the decision of the President that no speaker should address 
the Assembly twice on the same matter, and that no more than one 
representative from the same delegation should speak on the same 
matter. This ruling is necessary if we wish to go ahead with our! 
business.” 


1© These observations apply to plenary meet- 
ings, but the situation is similar in the Main 
Committees, which are governed by a closely 
comparable set of rules. Both sets of rules, as 
amended in the Fourth Session, appear in book- 
let form as Document A/520/Rev.1, January 1, 
1950. 

11 See the verbatim records of the 58th, 67th, 
135th and 169th Plenary Meetings. 

22Q0n a point of order, General Romulo 
(Philippines) had moved “the reduction of the 
time limit of our speeches”. President Evatt 


replied in part, “I think in the long run you 
will find that perhaps more time will be saved 
by allowing discussion”. He thought that the 
Assembly should be given “reasonable notice” 
of such a motion. Later General Romulo with 
drew the proposal, but properly protested the 
President’s refusal to put it to the vote. 
Document A/PV.177, December 8, 1948, PY 
31ff. 

13 Official Records of the General Assembly, 
102d Plenary Meeting, second session, Vol. | | 
October 31, 1947, p. 522. 
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The ruling proved unenforceable. In reply to strong objections from three 
of the Slavic delegations, the President admitted that the ruling had not 
been based on any specific rule. In view of the objections, he withdrew 
the suggestion, with the comment that: 

At this time, I shall call on all speakers who want to repeat the 
same speech. I would suggest for the future that we have simul- 
taneous translation for different speakers and not for different lan- 
guages, thereby enabling us to tune in on the speech we prefer." 


The provision added in the fourth session provides future Presidents with 
the weapon Mr. Aranha lacked. It should, furthermore, plug a gap in the 
time-limit provision by making it possible to prevent a representative from 
delivering a long speech on the installment plan. One possible loop-hole 
remains. The rule provides for restricting the number of speeches by 
each representative. Since under Rule 25 (based on Article 9 of the 
Charter) there may be five official representatives on each delegation, it 
is conceivable that a Member might claim the right to speak on any ques- 
tion up to five times even though Rule 73 were in effect. 

On the whole Rule 73 has saved remarkably little time for the Assembly 
thus far. Normally reluctant to invoke the rule, the Assembly has done 
so only at points in the proceedings where the item had already been 
thoroughly discussed, or where the Assembly was under pressure to com- 
plete its business, or both. And it is for this reason that, like most of the 
other rule-changes adopted in the Fourth Session, the sentence added to 
Rule 73 would have had very little effect on the duration of any previous 
session. The interesting thing about most of those amendments, indeed, 
is that while they do not seem likely to achieve the purpose for which 
they were written —i.e., to shorten a normally-conducted session — they 
represent a tightening-up of the rules which could be quite significant in 
the one contingency that does not seem to have been contemplated, 
namely a filibuster. 

An even stronger antidote for excessive verbosity is the closure rule. As 
amended (italics) in the fourth session, Rule 76 provides: 


A representative may at any time move the closure of the debate 
on the item under discussion, whether or not any other representative 
has signified his wish to speak. Permission to speak on the closure 
of the debate shall be accorded only to two speakers opposing the 
closure, after which the motion shall be immediately put to the vote. 
If the General Assembly is in favour of the closure, the President shall 
declare the closure of the debate. The President may limit the time 
to be allowed to speakers under this rule. 


4 Ibid., p. 524. 
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Similar to what is known in Anglo-Saxon parliamentary practice as “moy- 
ing the previous question”, a motion under this rule — with approval of a 
simple majority — can bring a draft resolution to the vote without further 
substantive discussion. Of major potential importance against obstruc- 
tionist, this device seems to have been proposed only four times in the 
last five years. The first closure motion was opposed by the President, 
who offered a counter proposal which was accepted without objection.” 
The second such motion, finally adopted without vote, was the subject of 
some ten separate interventions and under the circumstances probably lost 
more time than it gained.” The third closure motion was in effect rejected 
by the President, who had only two speakers remaining on his list and 
proposed to let them speak.” The fourth closure motion was adopted, 
but had been proposed only after a lengthy debate had already taken 
place.” It should be noted that the rule itself limits the permissible debate 
on closure, and the last sentence, added in the Fourth Session, is another 
of those amendments which may prove important only in extreme situa- 
tions. 

There is one other rule on the books which has major implications for 
limiting debate, and it is one that is either so ambiguous or so drastic that, 
until the fifth session, it had never been used. This is Rule 67, which as 
amended (italics) in the fourth session provides: 


Discussion of a report of a Main Committee in a plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly shall take place if at least one-third of the 
Members present and voting at the plenary meeting consider such a 
discussion necessary. Any proposal to this effect shall not be debated, 
but shall be immediately put to the vote. 


This text is a notorious example of bad drafting which is said to have re- 
sulted from the desire of the framers to state the rule in a “positive” fashion. 
Should it be construed to mean that discussion of a committee report takes 
place automatically unless an objection to debate is supported by a two- 
thirds majority? Or does it mean that discussion shall not take place 
unless a third of the Members present and voting indicate their desire for 
debate? 

On a strict view of the latter interpretation — which is generally con- 
ceded to be the right one — it could be argued that every debate of the 
General Assembly on a main committee report prior to the fifth session 


18 Official Records of the General Assembly, 11 Ibid., 128th Plenary Meeting, second ses- 
54th Plenary Meeting, second part of the first sion, Vol. Il, November 29, 1947, p. 1417. 
session, December 10, 1946, p. 1110-1113. 18 Document A/PV.303, 303d Plenary Meet- 


%6 Ibid., 76th Plenary Meeting, first special ing, Fifth Session, November 3, 1950, p. 39-40. 
session, May 7, 1947, p. 116-122. 
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had been held in violation of Rule 67.” Not once in four regular and two 
special sessions had an Assembly debate on a main committee proposal 
been preceded by a determination that at least a third of the Members 
considered the debate necessary. Only where it was clear that nobody 
wanted discussion was discussion avoided —a common and not un- 
important occurrence. 

In 1949 the Special Committee on Methods and Procedures recom- 
mended that the Assembly remove this ambiguity. Conceding that in 
many cases general debate on committee reports may be useful — either 
to allow statements of principle or to permit the improvement of draft 
resolutions — the special committee was nevertheless convinced: 


that the re-discussion of questions should not be encouraged, except 
in cases where this may be useful for the work of the General Assem- 
bly and genuinely safeguards the legitimate rights of minorities.” 


Accordingly, the special committee proposed the following draft, which it 
stressed represented not a change of substance but merely a clarification 
of the existing rule: 


Questions on which a Main Committee has submitted a report shall 
not be discussed in plenary meeting unless, after a vote taken without 
debate, at least one-third of the Members present and voting indicate 
that they consider discussion necessary.” 


The special committee was confident that a one-third minority could be 
found whenever an important proposal introduced a new element into a 
given issue. On the other hand, the committee concluded: 


...a small number of Members should not be in a position to impose 
upon the large majority a fresh discussion of a question which had 
been previously examined in full detail in Committee.* 


The draft-amendment to Rule 67 was approved by the Special Committee 





% President Entezam shattered all precedents 
by applying this rule in the Fifth Session. The 
first time the resort to this rule produced an ef- 
fective decision against plenary discussion, there 
were actually nine speeches before the resolu- 
tion came to the vote. These speeches, one a 
half-hour in length, were made under the con- 
venient aegis of Rule 88, which provides for 
“explanations of votes”. Generally, the voting 
on whether or not to discuss a committee report 
has shown a high proportion of abstentions — 
Suggesting that many Members, while not them- 
selves desiring renewed debate, were unwilling 
to interfere with those who did. 

— of the Special Committee, op. cit., 
p. 9. 


"1 Ibid. It should be noted that under both 
Rule 67 and the Special Committee’s draft, one- 
third of the Members present and voting could 
obtain discussion. The fraction is less arbitrary 
than it might appear: Resolutions on “important 
questions” are adopted in the committees by 
simple majority vote. Since a two-thirds majori- 
ty is required for such resolutions in plenary — 
that is, since one-third (plus one) could pre- 
vent adoption in plenary —such a minority 
should be able to require discussion. Such dis- 
cussion should and often does permit the 
formulation of compromises which make possible 
the adoption of the measure by the Assembly in 
some amended form. 

22 Ibid. 
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9-3 with one abstention, over the emphatic objection of the Soviet delega. 
tion to what it called: 


the possibility of preventing the consideration of amendments and | 
proposals in the plenary and of transforming the supreme organ of 
the General Assembly into a voting machine in the service of the 
majority. It is essential, in the opinion of the USSR delegation, that 


even one delegation should be entitled to state in plenary the reasons 


why it objects to a resolution which is to be put to a vote.” 


The special committee’s draft occasioned a good deal of talk in the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee about the respective rights of minorities and majori- 
ties, and the proposal was finally rejected in that committee, 24-22 with 
three abstentions. 

The attitude of Members toward the repetition in plenary meetings of | 
debate previously heard in committee has been frequently revealed in the 
verbatim records. Generally it may be said that Members are opposed to 
the repetition of debate in principle — and devoted to it in practice. Many 
representatives, including Mr. Manuilsky of the Ukrainian SSR, have 
echoed in one form or another the words of the diplomat who once began 
a speech in plenary by saying: 

I do not know whether the subject gains by being the subject of 
successive debates by the same representatives with the same argu- 
ments, open necessarily to repetition, so that I apologize in advance 
to my colleagues who have already heard me in the Committee, in the 
Sub-Committee and again in the Committee, if I now come to the 
General Assembly . . . * 


The fact is that many delegations — not alone the minority — appear to 
want both committee discussion and plenary re-discussion. The reason 
for this lies not only in the expansiveness of individual representatives and 
the reputed desire of some to make their utterances a matter of verbatim 
record (possible only in plenary ) — but also in the complexity of the prob- 
lems faced by the Assembly and the unique characteristics which are } 
earnestly felt to be, and in some measure are, inherent in the different 
stages of deliberation. It is obvious, however, that minorities bent on 
obstructing the work of the Assembly will take a special interest in un- 
limited plenary discussion, and it remains to be asked whether Rule 67 
provides a good way to head them off. 

On the whole the answer is no. Since Rule 67 applies to debate on 
committee reports only and can be invoked only in advance, its utility as 


3 Tbid., p. 13. 2 Document A/PV.161, November 18, 1948, 
p. 96. 
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an anti-filibuster weapon is doubtful. Moreover, as the experience of the 
fifth session shows, the prohibition of debate under this rule can be soft- 
ened by resort to “explanations of votes” under Rule 88. It seems likely 
that Rule 67 will be useful mainly as a kind of moral deterrent to repeti- 
tious speech-making. 


IV 


While Rule 73 on time limits and Rule 76 on closure are the basic 
weapons against obstructionism in the General Assembly, certain others 
merit attention. Three of the most important provisions affecting good 
order and the efficient conduct of business in the Assembly are contained 
in Rule 69: 


No representative may address the General Assembly without hav- 
ing previously obtained the permission of the President. The Presi- 
dent shall call upon speakers in the order in which they signify their 
desire to speak. The President may call a speaker to order if his 
remarks are not relevant to the subject under discussion. 


Failures to obtain recognition from the Chair have been rare in the history 
of the Assembly. Judging from the verbatim records, there have been 
only about three such occasions.” During the first session, according to a 
notation, “Mr. Vyshinsky commenced to speak in Russian without first 
having obtained recognition and was interrupted by the President”. In 
the second session there was a brief exchange between the representatives 
of New Zealand and India in which, for the moment neither party both- 
ered with the amenity of deferring to the Chair. It is not recorded that 
any attempt to intervene was made by the acting President, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky. The only other such incident involved the Ukrainian and Yugoslav 
representatives. These infractions only illustrate the importance of the 
tule. It is to the General Assembly’s credit that plenary discussions have 
never yet got so far out of hand that a meeting had to be suspended or a 
delegate assigned to the custody of a guard. By no means can all assem- 
blies make that claim. 

The last sentence of Rule 69 provides that “The President may call a 
speaker to order if his remarks are not relevant to the subject under dis- 
cussion”. Anyone who has read or heard Assembly debates will appreciate 
that Presidents have tended to slight their opportunities under this head- 
ing. Less than a dozen instances of such intervention from the Chair have 
been noted in the records, and they usually illustrate that Members may 
be expected to regard preliminary remarks of dubious relevance as not 


* See the verbatim records of the 54th, 100th, and 107th Plenary Meetings. 
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only permissible but necessary to the development of their argument on 
the matter at hand. The disuse of this rule has led to the suggestion that 
it ought to be modified. A study by Waldo Chamberlin, for example, 
points out that: 


The present rule is similar to paragraph 3 of Rule 15 of the League 
of Nations and insofar as has been possible to ascertain, the League 
rule was never used in the entire history of the organization. It is 
believed that there is little chance of present Rule 61 [now 69] being 
used unless “relevance” is defined more specifically.” 


A more specific definition of “relevance” would no doubt be helpful if it 
could be formulated. But it would seem that beyond the general and 
obvious statement that “relevance” means germaneness to the matter at 
hand, there is little that can be done toward establishing a definition 
which would provide a convenient test in concrete situations. An exhaus- 
tive list of what may or may not be called relevant is inconceivable and 
even in Robert’s Rules no attempt of that sort is made; his discussion of 
the germaneness of amendments is purely and explicitly illustrative.” The 
rule might be slightly improved, however, and the President’s hand 
strengthened, if it were made to read “The President shall” instead of 
“The President may” call a speaker to order for irrelevancy. 

Calling upon speakers “in the order in which they signify their desire 
to speak” implies the use by the Chair of a list of speakers, and in Rule 74 
a method is provided by which the list can be closed: 


During the course of a debate the President may announce the list 
of speakers and, with the consent of the General Assembly, declare 
the list closed. He may, however, accord the right of reply to any 
Member if a speech delivered after he has declared the list closed 
makes this desirable. 


As a device for limiting debate, the closed list is mild but useful. Its 
effectiveness depends obviously on the manner in which it is invoked. In 
practice, its full effect is impossible to gauge because, with certain excep- 
tions, there is no way of knowing how many representatives with a tardy 
desire to speak may have been prevented from doing so by the fact of a 
closed list. But it is evident from the record that too often Presidents have 
closed the list only when they could find no additional speakers. Better 
results might be obtained if Presidents would invoke the rule sooner in 


2 W. Chamberlin, Memorandum Concerning 77H. M. Robert, Robert’s Rules of Order 
the Conduct of the Business of the General (N.Y., Scott-Foresman, 1943, revised), p. 
Assembly of the United Nations, Carnegie En- 143-146. 
dowment for International Peace, September 
1949, p. 32. (Unpublished; quoted by per- 
mission. ) 
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the deliberations and without a period of “advance notice” which has 
often been given. Being mild, this rule has been used very frequently, 
nearly always with unanimous approval. One instance worth noting oc- 
curred during the first session when President Spaak had proposed a kind 
of automatic closing of the list. The fate of that proposal is instructive. 
Mr. Spaak had suggested toward the end of the session, in order to speed 
things up, that for the remainder of the session a limit of three representa- 
tives be permitted to speak for and three against all resolutions. An amend- 
ment could be supported by three and opposed by three speakers. The 
reaction of Members was as follows: Mr. Makin (Australia), the mover 
of the resolution then under discussion, had no objection, provided that 
movers of resolutions be included among the speakers. Mr. Vyshinsky, 
who was frankly apologetic, had no objection provided the USSR were 
included among the speakers. Mr. Castro (El Salvador) had one objec- 
tion — he did not want the limitation to apply on matters which “lend 
themselves to great differences of opinion...” Mr. Makin thought that 
in the discussion of the trusteeship question, mandatory powers should be 
excepted from the rule. At this point President Spaak withdrew his pro- 
posal, saying sardonically, “. . . it is better not to try to suggest methods 
for shortening debates. . . .”” 

The “right of reply” mentioned in this rule provides an exceptional 
means of getting the floor after the list has been closed. It was apparently 
first used in the third session, and it may be noted that President Evatt 
has provided the Assembly with considerable precedent for a narrow in- 
terpretation of this privilege. On one occasion he ruled that replies should 
be “confined strictly to observations made in the debate, . . . and also 
subject, of course, to the very necessary and fair understanding that if such 
reply itself involves further reply, that may be permitted in the circum- 
stances’.” Mr. Evatt has referred to the exercise of this “right” as “an 
unusual procedure”,” and on another occasion he took considerable pains 
to define the exact nature of the permissible reply.” In sum, the right of 
reply is one of several means by which a representative can get the floor 
after the list is closed, but the privilege has not yet been seriously abused, 
and the existing precedents should be useful. 

One of the favorite ways to get the floor after the list is closed is rising 
to a “point of order”. As amended (italics) in the fourth session, Rule 72 
reads: 


* Official Records of the General Assembly, set a precedent for the rule which was adopted 
55th Plenary Meeting, second part of the first as such on November 17, 1947. 
session, December 11, 1946, p. 1140-1144. No *° Document A/PV.193, April 14, 1949, p. 2. 
provision comparable to what is now Rule 74 * Document A/PV.195, April 14, 1949, p. 61. 
existed at that time. In resorting, as he did 1 Document A/PV.214, May 16, 1949, p. 122. 
several times, to the closed list, Mr. Spaak had 
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During the discussion of any matter, a representative may rise to 
a point of order, and the point of order shall be immediately decided 
by the President in accordance with the rules of procedure. A repre- 
sentative may appeal against the ruling of the President. The appeal 
shall be immediately put to the vote and the President's ruling shall 
stand unless overruled by a majority of the Members present and 
voting. A representative rising to a point of order may not speak on 
the substance of the matter under discussion. 


Technically a point of order relates to the manner in which business is 
conducted — violations of the rules, breaches of decorum, parliamentary 
questions, etc. The last sentence was added to the rule simply to make 
this more explicit, for the good reason that in the course of five regular 
and two special sessions, Members have found more ingenious and un- 
orthodox uses for this rule than for any other. There is some justice in 
the remark of Mr. Arce (Argentina) that “habitually, points of order are 
raised for the purpose of introducing disorder ...”* In the Assembly 
interventions under this rule have been legion — running the gamut from 
alleging the violation of a rule and requesting information to rebutting 
substantive arguments and congratulating the President on his birthday. 
The 218th Plenary Meeting, where President Evatt dealt with at least 
fifteen “points of order”, was a classic example. 

It is widely supposed that if Members would confine themselves to 
legitimate points of order, the efficiency of the Assembly would be much 
improved. There is some truth in this. But an examination of the records 
where “points of order” were raised primarily to offer rebuttal or to argue 
on the substance of a question shows that most of the interventions were 
very brief. It is clear that Members tend to regard the point of order as a 
means of getting the floor when other means appear less promising, and 
it is probable that even if Rule 72 did not exist, most of those interventions 
would still have been made. While the concept of the point of order has 
no doubt been corrupted in Assembly practice, it seems clear that its use 
has been directed, perhaps not consciously, at overcoming a rigidity in 
debate which results from the closing of the list under Rule 74. 

Such unorthodox practice, however, is easier to explain than to justify. 
The use of the point of order simply as a means to get the floor attacks the 
integrity of a rule of procedure, implies discourtesy to the presiding officer 
(being inherently a reflection on the parliamentary “order” for which he 
is responsible), and confuses debate. Like many other rules, of course, 
its use can promote efficiency and its abuse can serve the obstructionist. 


32 Document A/PV.203, April 30, 1949, p. 7. 
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‘ise to 

cided v 

repre- | The function of parliamentary rules was never more nobly expressed 

P te | than by Justice Story in a speech before the Massachusetts House of Rep- 

t . oul resentatives: 

ak on | If anything can restrain the impetuosity of triumph, or the vehe- 

| mence of opposition . . . if anything can preserve the courtesy of gen- 

; erous minds amidst the rivalries and jealousies of contending parties, 

= it will be found in the protection with which these rules encircle and 

ntary shield every member of the legislative body . . . [They] invite liberal 

make discussions, but define the boundary of right, and check the intemper- 

gular ance of debate.” 

dun- | 


Rules of procedure, as Justice Story intimated, ought to reflect and pro- 


oil mote a spirit of accommodation. The stronger that spirit, the less need 
mbly there is for rules. In the proceedings of the Society of Friends, for exam- 
Sonal ple, formal regulations are unnecessary, and decisions are taken after dis- 
tting cussion has revealed what is called the “sense of the meeting”. The Gen- 
daw, eral Assemly of the United Nations, of course, is a far cry from a Quaker 
lest Meeting — or even from the Massachusetts state legislature. But the dis- 

crepancy is chiefly constitutional rather than procedural. In a body whose 
ntl Members are sovereign states dedicated to mutually uncongenial ideolo- 
ai gies, it would be optimistic to presuppose “the courtesy of generous 
ail minds”. Within the limitations of the Charter, the rules of the Assembly 


all go about as far as could be expected toward meeting Story’s high criteria. 
a Rules of procedure in their democratic aspect serve to protect minorities 
from the tyranny of one-half plus one, or indeed sixty minus five. Few 


cal doubt that this purpose has been liberally served. As this review indi- 
sate cates, majorities — in deference to the political realities as well as the 
fel principle of free speech — have wisely resisted any temptation to ham- 
ee string minorities for the sake of either efficiency or decorum. It is for this 
ry in | reason that some of the most potent rules considered above have been so 


enthusiastically neglected. 
tify Such rules should be adequate to deal with Assembly obstructionists. 
| It is obvious, however, that many rules are a kind of double-edged sword 


es _ which can be used to hamper as well as to expedite the business of an 
le assembly. In Congress this fact is met with a provision that “No dilatory 
mes motions shall be entertained by the speaker”. Robert's Rules of Order, 
nist though without authority in the United Nations, expresses in this regard 


a principle whose validity for the General Assembly can hardly be denied: 


*=From Life and Letters of Joseph Story, quoted in R. Luce, Legislative Procedure (Boston, 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1922), p. 6. 
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. . without adopting any rule on the subject, every deliberative as. 
sembly has the inherent right to protect itself from being imposed 
upon by members using parliamentary forms to prevent it from doing 
the very thing for which it is in session, and which these forms were 
designed to assist, namely to transact business. Therefore, whenever 
the chair is satisfied that members are using parliamentary forms 
merely to obstruct business, he should either not recognize them, or 
else rule them out of order. After the chair has been sustained upon 





an appeal, he should not entertain another appeal from the same ob- | 


structionists while they are engaged evidently in trying by that means 
to obstruct business. While the chair should always be courteous 
and fair, he should be firm in protecting the assembly from imposi- 
tion, even though it be done in strict conformity with all parliamen- 
tary rules except this one, that no dilatory, absurd, or frivolous motions 
are allowed.” 


Unruly or obstructive conduct in the Assembly has never yet got seriously 
out of hand. It is interesting to note, however, that in the fourth session 
the vehement objections of Mr. Vyshinsky to the election of Yugoslavia 
to the Security Council prompted President Romulo to threaten the most 
drastic disciplinary measure yet considered in the General Assembly: 


The Chair regrets that a call to order was not minded by the repre- 
sentative who has just spoken. I shall therefore ask the interpretation 
system, as soon as they hear the Chair’s gavel calling for order, to 
stop the interpretations.” 


It is to be hoped, of course, that an extreme measure of this kind —as 
well as the drastic rules for closure of debate and time limits on speeches 
— will never have to be brought into play. If the past is an indication, 
such rules will continue to be primarily, not a means for economizing time 
under ordinary circumstances, but a reserve arsenal for use against all-out 
obstructionists. While the enhanced role contemplated for the General 
Assembly in the “Uniting for Peace” resolution increases the potential im- 
portance of these rules, their mere existence should tend to reduce the 
likelihood that they will ever have to be used. 


34 Op. cit., p. 174-175. % Document A/PV.231, 231st Plenary Meet- 
ing, Fourth Session, October 20, 1949, p. 22. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Political and Security Matters 


Korea: On June 23, 1951, the Soviet representative, Jacob A. Malik, in a 
broadcast over the United Nations radio, declared that it was possible to “de- 
fend the cause of peace” and that “the most acute problem of the present day — 
the problem of the armed conflict in Korea could also be settled. This would 
require the readiness of the parties to enter on the path of a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question. The Soviet peoples believe that as a first step discus- 
sions should be started between the belligerents for a cease-fire and an armistice 
providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces from the Thirty-eighth Parallel.” 
Mr. Malik believed that such a step could be taken “provided there is a sincere 
desire to put an end to the bloody fighting on Korea.” 

A broadcast from Peiping the following day, while endorsing the Soviet 
proposals, stated that if the United States wanted to stop the war in Korea, it 
should “fall in at once with the just and reasonable measures for the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question repeatedly proposed by the People’s Republic 
of China and the Soviet Union. ... ™ 

Press reports indicated that Members of the United Nations, although hope- 
ful, had some doubts and questions about the proposal: 1) was communist China 
to be classed as a “belligerent”; 2) what method of negotiation would be ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union — through the Good Offices Committee which had 
been condemned as illegal by both the Soviet Union and the communist Chi- 
nese government, through commandants in the field, as suggested by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, or through a conference of the interested powers, including 
the Soviet Union?? The United States was also concerned that the cease-fire 
proposal was perhaps an attempt to gain military advantage.* 

In a conversation on June 27 between the Deputy Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union (Gromyko) and the United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
(Kirk), Mr. Gromyko stated that he thought conversations for a cease-fire in 
Korea should be held between the military commanders of the north Koreans 
and the United Nations. The press reported that Mr. Gromyko felt that he 
could not in any way speak for communist China and that the United States had 


* New York Times, June 24, 1951. The fol- 2 Ibid., June 26, 1951. 
lowing summary has been written entirely from 3 Tbid. 
press reports. ‘ Ibid., June 27, 1951. 
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its own means for determining the policies of the Peiping government. Mr, 
Gromyko added that the cease-fire and armistice negotiations could be kept to 
military questions alone rather than dealing with the questions of communist 
China’s claim to Formosa and a seat in the United Nations.* 

On June 29 the Commander of United Nations forces (Ridgway) was in- 
structed by the President of the United States (Truman) to invite the Com. 
mander in Chief, Communist Forces in Korea to a meeting on a Danish hospital 
ship to discuss “an armistice providing for the cessation of hostilities and all 
acts of armed force in Korea, with adequate guarantees for the maintenance of 
such armistice.” With the approval of the other nations, the United States was 
expected to propose the following terms: 1) both sides should order and enforce 
a cease-fire throughout the whole of Korea under conditions that would guaran- 
tee the security of both commands for the period of the armistice; 2) a demili- 
tarized zone should be established, approximately twenty miles deep, with the 
southern extremity of the zone running from just south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, on the west coast of the peninsula, to a point about fifteen miles north 
of the parallel, on the east coast; 3) both armies should remain within their own 
zones, and both navies should stay at least three miles outside the waters con- 
tiguous to the territory occupied by the other side; 4) both sides should cease 
at once the shipment of additional war equipment or material into their areas 
and no additional military personnel, reinforcements or replacements should be 
permitted to enter Korea “including volunteers”; 5) an international commission 
should be established to supervise and police the armistice agreement, with un- 
restricted access to the whole of Korea; 6) provision should be made on both 
sides for the security of the forces, the handling of refugees, and other problems 
affecting the life of Korea as a whole. In addition, the United States was ex- 
pected to ask that each side be permitted reconnaisance flights over the territory 
of the other.* 

On July 1 Kim Il Sung, Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army 
and Peng Teh-Huai, Commander of the Chinese Volunteer Forces, replied to 
General Ridgway’s offer that “we are authorized to inform you that we agree 
to meet your representative for conducting talks concerning cessation of military 
action and establishment of peace. We propose that the place of meeting be in 
the area of Kaesong on the Thirty-eighth Parallel. If you agree, our represen- 


tatives are prepared to meet your representative between July 10 and July 15, 


1951.” 


Committee on Additional Measures: Following discussion and amendment in | 
both the Committee on Additional Measures and in the Political and Security | 


Committee, the plenary session of the General Assembly, on May 18, 195], 
adopted a draft resolution, originally proposed by the United States, on addi- 
tional measures to be employed to meet the aggression in Korea. As finally 
adopted, the Assembly recommended to every Member state that it apply an em- 


5 Ibid., June 28, 1951. 7 Ibid., July 1, 1951; for text, see ibid., July 
6 Ibid., June 30, 1951. 3, 1951. 
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bargo on shipments of arms materials and strategic transportation materials as 
well as other items “useful in the production of arms” to areas under the control 
of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and of 
the north Korean authorities. Each state was to determine which commodities 
exported from its territory fell within the embargo, apply controls to effect the 
embargo, prevent by all means the circumvention of controls on shipments ap- 
lied by other states pursuant to the resolution and report to the Committee on 
Additional Measures within a month on measures taken. The committee, in 
turn, was requested to report on the effectiveness of the embargo and to continue 
its consideration of additional measures. The resolution, further, reaffirmed 
that it continued to be the policy of the United Nations to bring about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea, and the achievement of the United Nations objec- 
tives in Korea by peaceful means and requested the Good Offices Committee 
to continue its good offices.* 

On April 19, the subcommittee of the additional measures committee which 
had been constituted in March (Australia, France, United Kingdom, United 
States and Venezuela) unanimously recommended that when the full committee 
pursued the examination of additional measures, it should give priority to eco- 
nomic matters.’ The third meeting of the full committee on May 3 adopted the 
proposal and at the following session the United States submitted the basic draft 
resolution which, after amendment, was adopted for submission to the Political 
and Security Committee, by a vote of 11 to none with Egypt abstaining.” Press 
reports of committee discussion indicated that the United Kingdom and France 
had emphasized that when the committee took up further measures against the 
Chinese People’s Republic it should not take up the question of communist 
Chinese membership in the United Nations or of the question of recognition. 
The Australian representative (Shann), the press reported, was not entirely con- 
vinced “as to the wisdom of pressing ahead at this juncture.” 

Two meetings of the Political and Security Committee and one plenary ses- 
sion were devoted to the draft. In committee it was approved with one amend- 
ment by a vote of 54 to none with 9 abstentions and five delegations not partici- 
pating.” The amendment, jointly sponsored by Australia, France, the United 
Kingdom, United States and Venezuela, added “transportation materials of 
strategic value” to the proposed list of embargoed articles. The French delegate 
(Lacoste) stated that his government's caution in agreeing to the application 
of additional measures had been due to its anxiety that the Chinese government 
be given a real opportunity to enter into negotiations for a cease-fire and the 
cessation of hostilities. The launching of a spring offensive had, however, shat- 
tered such illusions. While the United Kingdom supported the draft, it reiter- 
ated its previous contention that the Committee on Additional Measures would 


®Document A/1805, May 21, 1951; for text * Document A/AC.52/L.2, April 19, 1951. 
of the resolution, see this issue, documents sec- 10 Document A/1799, May 14, 1951. 
tion. For text of the resolution constituting the 11 New York Times, May 15, 1951. 
Committee on Additional Measures and the Com- 2 Document A/C.1/SR.443, May 17, 1951. 


mittee of Good Offices, see International Organi- . 
zation, V, p. 421. 
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do well to confine its consideration of other action to the specific extension of 
the selective embargos proposed in the draft." T. F. Tsiang (China) consid. 
ered the proposed embargo very limited, the draft vague and felt that some 
recommendation in the field of diplomatic sanctions should have been made, 

India had opposed the Assembly resolution of February 1 and could not 
therefore, vote in favor of the new draft. Sir Benegal Rau pointed out that the 
proposed embargo had already been applied by the states concerned and the 
adoption of the resolution would not mean any reduction in the supplies enter. 
ing China and could, as well, cause additional obstacles in the way of a peace. 
ful solution. The Burmese delegate (Barrington) complemented the Indian 
position, feeling that the draft would only serve to make an extremely difficult 
situation more difficult. 

The Assembly’s legal competence to recommend an embargo was questioned 
in committee and in plenary session by the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, Poland and Czechoslovakia. As demonstrated by the 
Soviet representative (Malik) Article 24 of the Charter placed the primary re 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security on the 
Security Council. The placing of an embargo was, under Article 11, para- 
graph 2, entirely within the competence of the Council and the Assembly was, 
therefore, not justified in dealing with the question. The draft, Mr. Malik stated, 
was merely another of a United States sponsored series of illegal and irregular 
decisions. The United States was attempting to expand and continue the war. 
fare in Korea — not to end it or effect peaceful settlement. 

The Ecuadorian representative (Quevedo) stated that the resolution adopted 
on June 27 was the basic resolution, whose terms the Assembly was fulfilling 
The United States representative (Gross) quoted Article 10 of the Charter pro- 
viding that the Assembly “may discuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the present Charter.” The sole exception to the Assembly’s competence 
was contained in Article 12 which was not involved in this situation. Mr. Gross 
further stated that: “the entire argument on the competence of the General 
Assembly is old ground being plowed again. Each organ of the United Nations 
can be the judge, in the first instance, of its own competence, and I believe the 
principle is inherent in the Charter that when a majority of the members of that 
organ vote for a resolution that vote can be considered as a determination by 
that body of the competence of the organ concerned in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter.” 

The preamble of the draft was adopted in the plenary session by a vote of 
44 to none with 10 abstentions; the operative section by 46 in favor, none op 
posed and 8 abstentions and the whole by 47 votes to none with 8 abstentions 


(Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Sweden, Syria) and | 


Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine and the Soviet Union not partici 
pating.” 





13 Tbid. : For text of the report of the Political and Secuti- i 
14 Document A/PV.330, May 18, 1951. ty Committee, see document A/1802, May 17, | 


45 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 506-510. 1951. 
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Collective Measures Committee: On April 12, the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee agreed to request Members to inform it, as a matter of urgency, of action 
taken or contemplated under the section of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
recommending that each Member maintain military elements which could be 
made available to the United Nations. The committee also appointed a work- 
ing group (Canada, France, Turkey) to report on matters relating to the estab- 
lishment of a panel of military experts to be appointed by the Secretary-General 
with the approval of the committee. This panel was to be made available on 
request to Members wishing technical advice on organization, training and 
equipment of the elements within their national forces for United Nations serv- 
ice. Two other subcommittees were established as well: one on economic and 
financial aid (Australia, Egypt, Philippines, United States, Venezuela) and the 
other on political measures (Belgium, Burma, Mexico, United Kingdom, Yugo- 
slavia). The studies of these two subcommittees “should not include considera- 
tions which would lead the Security Council or the General Assembly to decide 
or recommend a particular measure or measures in any given case, but rather 
the methods, procedures, and machinery of co-ordination which would make 
most effective the measures which the Security Council or the General Assembly 
had decided upon or recommended.” 

Later studies on methods of coordinating contributions of Members, guidance 
to be given military experts and future machinery were expected to be taken 
up by the Collective Measures Committee.” 

Early in June some replies had been received on action and contemplated 
action for the maintenance of armed forces for United Nations service. Canada, 
the United States and the United Kingdom cited their participation in Korea 
and their obligations to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as fulfilling the 
purposes of the resolution. France cited its activities in Indo-China and its 


obligations to NATO.” 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece: 
Complaints submitted by Greece were received by the Secretary-General on 
May 31, 1951 that the frontier had been violated by Bulgaria. A letter was 
received from Bulgaria on June 2 charging that the incident was an armed at- 
tack against Bulgarian territory in line with a systematic Greek policy aimed at 
disturbing the peace in the Balkans. A further letter was submitted by the 
representative of Greece (Kyrou) dated June 12, refuting the Bulgarian charge. 

An observer team of the Special Committee on the Balkans was sent to make 
an on-the-spot investigation. On June 8, the special committee approved a 
report concluding that the incident was “clearly a violation of Greek territory 
over the well-marked frontier by the Bulgarian army.”” 


* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 444. terial supplied to United Nations forces in 
" Ibid. Korea, see this issue, documents section. 
% Ibid., XI, p. 1. For list of forces and ma- 19 Tbid., p. 28. 
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Former Italian Colonies 


Libya: On March 29, 1951 the Libyan National Assembly established a proyi- 
sional government for the United Kingdom of Libya, in conformity with the 





| 


recommendations of the fifth session of the General Assembly. The government | 


consisted of Prime Minister Sayed Mohamed E] Muntasser (Tripolitania), two 
other Tripolitanians, two Cyrenaicans and one Fezzanese who were to admin. 
ister the departments of justice, education, foreign affairs, public health, de. 
fense, finance and communications. The government was not yet ready to take 
over from the administering powers (United Kingdom, France) what control 


they still exercised in Libya as a result of their military occupation in 1943 but | 
it was expected that such control would be entirely transferred by January 1, | 


1952.” 


Armaments 


Committee of Twelve: Following decisions on the procedure to be followed 
by the Committee of Twelve,” on May 25, 1951 the United States submitted a 
working paper on its general views with respect to the coordination of the work 


of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Arma- | 


ments. The United States believed that the appropriate time had arrived for 
bringing the respective efforts of the two commissions into closer coordination 
through the establishment of a single body. The United States proposed that 
a new commission whose primary task would be the development of plans for 
the international control of all armaments and armed forces (Commission for 
the Control of Armaments and Armed Forces) should be established under and 
report to the Security Council which in turn would submit periodic reports to 
the General Assembly. Membership on the new commission should correspond 
to the membership of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments. This commission would be authorized to establish 
such subcommittees as were needed while technical advice would be provided 
as necessary by experts appointed by the member states to assist their repre- 


sentatives. With appropriate modification, the United States believed that the 


rules of procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission would be adequate as the 
rules of procedure for the new commission. 

The primary task of the commission would be to prepare comprehensive and 
coordinated plans for the international control of all armaments and armed 
forces and to provide for the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armaments and armed forces, including internal security and police forces. 
The new commission would build upon the work already developed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 
The United Nations plan for the international control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons would continue to serve as the basis for any plat 
for the control of atomic energy unless and until a better and no less effective 


»* Ibid., X, p. 409. 1951, March 12, 1951, April 11, 1951; for sum- 
21 Documents A/AC.50/SR.1-3, February 28, mary, see International Organization, V, p. 324. 
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system was devised. The new commission should: 1) take into account the 
inter-relationship of control systems and safeguards necessary to assure the regu- 
lation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armaments and armed forces, 
including international security and police forces; 2) develop a comprehensive 
lan for phasing the implementation of the component systems of control and 
regulation of all armaments and armed forces; and 3) formulate a plan for the 
regulation of international traffic in arms as a part of the plan of control.” 


Social and Humanitarian Matters 


Plans for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea and Assistance to Palestine 
Refugees: On the program for the relief of Korea, of the thirteen governments 
which had made offers, twelve confirmed them. Eight additional governments 
made and confirmed new offers. Including the offers made under the Security 
Council resolution, 43 governments by May 16 were participating in the pro- 

m. 

Of the fourteen governments which had made offers to the program of relief 
and rehabilitation of Palestine refugees, thirteen formally confirmed them. 
Seven additional governments made and confirmed new offers bringing to a 
total of 21 the governments participating by the middle of May 1951 in the 
Palestine program.” 


Conference on Refugees: Plenipotentiaries of both Members and non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations met in Geneva on July 2, 1951 to complete and sign 
a revised convention on refugees and stateless persons. The fifth session of the 
General Assembly had considered a draft Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees and a Protocol on Statelessness prepared by an ad hoc committee of 
the Economic and Social Council. The draft was forwarded by the Assembly, 
following revision of the term “refugee”, to the conference. The definition of 
refugee was to form Article 1 of the convention while the others were to deal 
with the juridical status of refugees, conditions under which they could practice 
professions in their countries of residence, welfare, administrative measures re- 
lating to freedom of movement, identity papers, travel documents, expulsion and 
nationalization.” 


® Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 993; *% Document A/1801, May 16, 1951. 
document A/AC.50/1, May 25, 1951. 24 United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 13. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from its 541st meeting on 
April 17, 1951 to its 548th meeting on May 29th. The President during April 
was the representative of the Netherlands (Balluseck) and during May the 
representative of Turkey (Sarper). During discussion of the Israeli-Syrian dis- 
pute representatives of those countries as well as Major-General William R. 
Riley, Chief of Staff, Truce Supervision Organization, were invited to the Coun- 
cil table. During discussion of the India-Pakistan question the representative 
of Pakistan participated in the discussion. 


Palestine Question 


On March 29, 1951 the Syrian government officially protested to the Security 
Council “the action of the Israeli Government in the violation of the Armistice 
Agreement in the Demilitarized Zone” — the draining of Lake Huleh.* Further 
complaints were registered by Syria on April 6 with Syrian statements alleging 
that “these incidents are the result of the obstinate determination of the Israeli 
Government to start and continue draining works in the Huleh swamps, which 
are situated within the Demilitarized Zone, without the agreement of the Syrian 
Government nor the consent of the Arab land owners and against the repeated 
warnings of the United Nations Armistice supervisors.” On the same day Syria 
requested that the matter be placed on the agenda of the Security Council.‘ 

In turn on April 5 the Israeli government complained of the “recent deliberate 
and flagrant violations of the Armistice Agreement committed by Syrian armed 
forces” On April 7 Israel telegraphed a request that its compl: 1ints be placed 
on the agenda of the Security Council.* 

Further complaints were received from both Syrian and Israeli governments 
concerning the flight of Israel’s bombers over Syrian territory,’ attack by Israeli 
forces on the village of Naqeib in the demilitarized zone* and the Israeli com- 
plaint of Syrian aggression against Israeli territory since May 2 2 and persistent 
Syrian attacks on the demilitarized zone.’ 

An interim report summarizing further incidents and clashes in the demili- 


tarized zone, aggravating the situation, was submitted by the Acting Chief of | 


Staff of the Armistice Commission (Ridder) on April 4. On March 19 the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had met to consider the Syrian complaints. _ Israel 
asserted that the commission should not consider any complaints of a civilian 
nature. Syria, on the other hand, insisted that it could not accept any arrange- 


1 Document S/2061, March 29, 1951. 5 Document $/2072, April 6, 1951. 

2See International Organization, V, pp. * Document $/2077, April 9, 1951. 
333-334, and this issue, p. 459. ™Document S/2085, April 12, 1951. 

% Document $/2074, April 6, 1951; document § Document $/2103, April 25, 1951. 
$/2065, April 2, 1951. ® Documents $/2121, May 7, 1951 and 


*Document $/2075, April 6, 1951; S/2078, S/2117, May 4, 1951. 
April 9, 1951. 
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ment whereby the Israeli authorities acted in the zone as if the zone were Israeli 
territory. Israel maintained that it had never exercised any authority in the 
demilitarized zone which was not permitted under the Armistice Agreement. 
It considered the Huleh works as a purely civilian project which would permit 
the return to normal civilian life under the terms of the agreement. Work on 
the proj.ct was stopped to allow the chairman to investigate. On March 24, 
however, the Deputy Chief of Staff of the Israeli Defense Forces informed the 
chairman that the demilitarized zone was a part of the state of Israel, that the 
works were important to both Israel and Syria and would continue and that the 
Armistice Commission had no competence to deal with the matter. 

An emergency meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission was held on 
April 3 to discuss the seven Israeli and four Syrian complaints. Some progress 
was made in resolving the disputes but on the following day at the continuation 
of the meeting reports were received of incidents in the southern section of the 
zone at E] Hamma. On April 5 Colonel de Ridder received three letters from 
the Israeli delegation. The first announced that Israel would attend no further 
meetings with the Syrian delegation while Syrian forces were firing on United 
Nations observers and police responsible for the security of the zone. The 
second announced that the Israeli delegation would not take part in meetings 
chaired by Colonel Bossavy whom they accused of partiality, or have further 
official contact with him. The third embodied a formal complaint “against the 
flagrant violations of the General Armistice Agreement by Syria within the last 
few days which constitute a unilateral repudiation of the letter and spirit of 
this Agreement.” Israel further asked that action be taken “to put a stop to 
these violations and to ensure that Syrian military and para-military forces are 
withdrawn forthwith from the demilitarized zone.” On April 8 Syria protested 
against these “unjustified accusations.” On April 10 Colonel de Ridder stated 
that both delegations should agree to the following four conditions before the 
Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission formally met again: 1) all military 
and para-military forces should be withdrawn from the demilitarized zone; 
2) fire should not be opened in any circumstances across demarcation lines or 
in the zone; 3) United Nations observers should be given all facilities to carry 
out their tasks; and 4) the authority of the United Nations chairman in the zone 
should be confirmed in accordance with article V of the armistice agreement.” 

Colonel de Ridder reported on April 12 that on April 11 the Syrian delegate 
had been instructed not to attend any commission meeting unless the Arab 
population was returned to its villages in the zone; normal civilian life, includ- 
ing rebuilding or payment of compensation for all damage done, was reinstated 
in the zone; and the Huleh drainage works were stopped. Following further 
incidents, talks were held between the Acting Foreign Minister of Israel 
(Eytan) and the Acting Chief of Staff (Ridder). Mr. Eytan stressed that his 
government would support the resumption of work in the commission but stated 
that drainage work in the Huleh Lake had gone on for decades, the Israeli gov- 


* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 422-425, 453-454; Document $/2084, April 12, 1951. 
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ernment could not consent to any demand that work be stopped as the normal 
development of the country had to proceed. The Arab governments were at. 
tempting to exploit the general armistice agreements to attain political advan. 
tages and to retard Israel’s economic development. Israel insisted on non- 
interference by Syria in the internal affairs of Israel and the Israeli government 
considered that the demilitarized zone was in Israeli territory. On the con. 
trary the Acting Chief of Staff considered that as long as the Israel-Syrian Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement was in force, the territory controlled by Israel was 
west of the demilitarized zone demarcation line, the zone having special status." 

Between April 17 and May 5 six additional reports and cables were submitted 
by Colonel de Ridder to the Security Council reporting more complaints, 
charges, counter-charges and further negotiations. Finally on May 4 Colonel 
de Ridder reported that both parties had agreed on a cease-fire to be effective 
at 1330 hours GMT on. May 4. 

Security Council discussion of the dispute started on April 17, 1951 with the 
representatives of Israel] (Eban) and Syria (el-Khouri) invited to participate 
without vote. Presenting the Syrian case, Faiz el-Khouri Bey stated that the 
original cause of the dispute, the Huleh project, had been undertaken without 
the prior approval of the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, with- 
out the agreement of the Syrian government and against the will of the Arab 
landowners and was therefore an open violation of article V, paragraph 2 of the 
armistice ag 2ement. Furthermore, the continuation of the project was destined 
to remove a natural defensive obstacle which actually separated the armed 
forces of Syria and Israel, thus giving Israel military advantages. The Acting 
Chief of Staff's suggestion, moreover, that he could intervene in the matter of 
compensation of Arab landowners was incorrect in the face of his own ruling } 
that the landowners could not be forced to accept compensation. Syria also 
opposed the project because of the additional refugees forced from the area, 
because of the additional military installations which would become necessary 
on the Syrian side, because the present irrigation of Arab lands would become 
impossible, and because Syria intended to insist when the final peace agreement 


was concluded that the demilitarized zone be returned to its control.” 


The repiesentative of Israel (Eban) felt in the first place that discussion of 
the disputes should be held in the armistice commission referring them to the 
Security Council only if they failed to be resolved. Mr. Eban stated that Lake : 
Huleh and its swamps had purposely been included within Israeli territory for : 
“to hold these water sources is to clutch Israel at its throat and to command its | 
prospect of development and growth.” Regarding the drainage works the Huleh | 
concession constituted a duly acquired private right which any sovereign, what- | 
ever its identity, would be obliged by international law to honor and uphold. | 
No provision existed in the armistice agreement cancelling previous legislation 
in the demilitarized zone, excluding Israel’s civil jurisdiction from it, suspending 
duly acquired private rights, or according Syria or any United Nations repre 


11 Document S/2088, April 13, 1951. 12 Document S/PV.542, April 25, 1951. 
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sentative a capacity hitherto non-existent to determine the continuation or 
cessation of the Huleh drainage work.”” Although Israel had agreed to the 
proposal of the Acting Mediator (Bunche) for a demilitarized zone between 
Israel and Syria in “no circumstances at all would we agree to go further and 
accept any limitation on Israel’s freedom to pursue all its non-military activities 
in the area.”"* The demilitarization of an area, Israel had been told, means the 
exclusion of armed forces from that area — nothing less, nothing more. 

Mr. Eban further felt that the Chief of Staff had no authority to deal with 
anything beyond the military significance of the dispute and Israel disputed the 
entire validity of the Chief of Staff's report which stated that the project would 
militarily benefit neither of the two parties more than the other. Israel felt that: 
1) an expression of opinion on the political and legal matters involved was 
beyond the powers of United Nations representatives as defined in the armistice 
agreements; 2) none of the political and legal doctrines enumerated in the re- 
port found any support in the text of the armistice agreement; 3) questions of 
sovereignty in the zone could not be raised; 4) the doctrine that the Huleh 
concession was either null and void or in abeyance completely overlooked a basic 
principle of international law that private rights were not affected by changes 
in sovereignty; 5) the theory that demilitarization removed an area from the 
scope of its normal jurisdiction and control was also in direct conflict with the 
theory and practices of international law; 6) Israel’s right to proceed with land 
development in the zone was not affected at all by the terms of the agreement; 
7) the contention that previous laws in the zone were in abeyance conflicted 
with the objectives of the agreement looking toward the restoration of normal 
civilian life in the area. Mr. Eban accused Syria of a “master strategy” which 
aimed “at using the armistice system as a weapon for the siege and strangula- 
tion of Israel.”” 

General Riley who had also been asked, as Chief of Staff of the Armistice 
Commission, to appear before the Council, stated that the underlying issue in 
the dispute concerned the extent to which either party was or was not free to 
undertake civilian activities in the demilitarized zone. There was no question 
but that neither party could undertake any military activity in the zone without 
serious violations of the armistice agreement. According to a statement by the 
Acting Mediator (Bunche) which General Riley incorporated into his statement, 
it was Mr. Bunche’s view that the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
was responsible for guiding the process of gradual restoration of civilian life in 
the zone “although he was not called upon directly to administer the area, this 
being left to local devices.” Therefore, “neither party could validly claim to 
have a free hand in the demilitarized zone over civilian activity, while military 
activity was totally excluded.” In discussion and negotiation of the agreement, 
the question of territorial sovereignty had always been avoided as it was an 
armistice agreement and not a peace treaty. In a note which both parties had 
accepted on July 3, 1949 as an authoritative comment on the interpretation of 


13 Tbid. 15 Tbid. 
14 Thid. 
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article V, Mr. Bunche had stated that “the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, in consultation and co-operation with the local communities, wil 
be in a position to authorize all necessary arrangements for the restoration and 
protection of civilian life. He will not assume responsibility for direct admin. 
istration of the zone.”” 

At the meeting General Riley answering questions of representatives stated 
that he did not believe that the policy of the entire zone rested with the Israelis, 
The work on the Huleh project should have been handled by the chairman with 
regard as to whether Israel had the right to come in and start widening and 
deepening the Jordan River. General Riley did not think the chairman would 
be in a position to authorize the straightening of the river where it involved 
Arab land.” 

On May 8 a draft resolution, jointly sponsored by the United States, United 
Kingdom, France and Turkey calling for a cease-fire was submitted to the Cou. 
cil. Israel presented an amendment to the draft requesting the parties not only 
to cease-fire but to withdraw all military or para-military forces from the demili 
tarized zone.” Syria further added to this a command to “assure the safe retum 
of all civilian inhabitants to their villages within the demilitarized zone.”” Syria 


at the same meeting made six demands concerning the situation: 1) stoppage | 
of work in the zone; 2) return of Arab inhabitants to their homes; 3) payment | 


by Israel of adequate indemnity; 4) withdrawal of all military, para-military and 
non-local police forces from the zone; 5) restriction of police to those locally 
recruited; 6) confirmation by the Security Council as well as by the parties 
concerned of the powers of the United Nations Chief of Staff and the Mixed 
Armistice Commission in accordance with the Armistice Agreement. The two 
amendments, however, were not voted upon as no member of the Security 
Council requested it” and Syria and Israel withdrew them. The original draft 
was adopted by 10 to none with the Soviet Union abstaining.” 

A second draft was submitted by the same cosponsors on May 16” which on 
May 18 was adopted by a vote of 10 to none with the Soviet Union abstaining” 
The resolution, as adopted: 1) called upon Israel and Syria to bring before the 


Mixed Armistice Commission or its chairman their complaints and to abide by. 
the resulting decisions; 2) considered that it was inconsistent with the objec 
tives and intent of the Armistice Agreement to refuse to participate in meeting | 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission or to fail to respect requests of the chair | 


man and called upon the parties to be represented at all meetings called by the 
chairman; 3) called upon the parties to give effect to the comment of Mr. Bunche 
dated July 3, 1949 on the policing and civilian life of the zone; 4) found that 
aerial or military action in or around the zone constituted a violation of the 
cease-fire of the Security Council resolution of July 15, 1948; 5) decided that 
Arab civilians who had been removed from their homes should be allowed to 


16 Tbid. 21 Document S/PV.545, May 8, 1951. 

17 Document S/PV.544, May 2, 1951. 22 Document $/2152/Rev.1, May 16, 195]; 
18 Document $/2130, May 8, 1951. Document S/PV.546, May 16, 1951. 

1? Document $/2135, May 8, 1951. 28 Document S/PV.547, May 18, 1951. 


2 Rule 38 of the Security Council’s Rules of 
Procedure. 
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return under the supervision of the Mixed Armistice Commission; 6) held that 
no action involving the transfer of persons across international frontiers, armis- 
tice lines or within the zone should be undertaken without prior decision of the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission; 7) considered that the parties 
should permit entry of United Nations observers at all times to enable the Truce 
Supervision Organization to fulfill its functions; and 8) expressed its concern 
that Syria and Israel had failed to achieve progress pursuant to their commit- 
ments under the Armistice Agreement to promote the return of permanent 

ce in Palestine. The Security Council was to be kept informed by the 
Chief of Staff on the compliance given the resolution. 

In a letter dated May 28, 1951 the chairman of the Syrian delegation to the 
United Nations (el-Khouri) informed the Security Council that in the matter 
of the return of Arab civilians to their homes in the demilitarized zone in ac- 
cordance with the resolution, the Israeli authorities had taken no action. Faiz 
el-Khouri Bey stated that it was clear that “the Israeli authorities have no inten- 
tion of abiding by the Security Council resolution, and that they still aim at 
extorting from the Arab inhabitants of the demilitarized zone an acceptance to 
relinquish their rights to their lands which are situated near Lake Huleh.”” 

In a report from the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization, 
Major-General Riley reported that there seemed to be some difference of opin- 
ion between Israel and Syria on the “intent” of the Security Council in the part 
of the resolution dealing with the operations on the Huleh project. Israel felt 
that the Security Council had not envisaged indefinite suspension of work on 
the project and made it clear that “in complying with Security Council’s direc- 
tions, it reserves fully what it holds to be Israel’s inalienable right to bring the 
Huleh drainage project to a successful close in interests of Israel and inhabitants 
of region.” Syria, on the contrary, felt that the Council resolution was intended 
also to prevent creation of military or political advantages in the area as well as 
considering the interests of the Arab landowners. Major-General Riley requested 
stoppage of all work in the zone pending consultations between the chairman of 
the commission and the director of the project, discussed return of dispossessed 
Arabs to the zone, suggested that the United Nations chairman correlate matters 
regarding policing of the zone in accordance with the agreement and reaffirmed 
those matters which came under the competence of the commission and those 
which came under the competence of the chairman.” 


India-Pakistan Question 


On May 4 the President of the Security Council (Sarper) received a letter 
from the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations of Pakistan 
(Khan) drawing the attention of the Security Council to a proclamation issued 
by the Yuvaraja of Jammu and Kashmir for convoking a constituent assembly in 
the state. Sir Zaffrulla Khan requested that the Council take adequate measures 


* Document $/2172, May 28, 1951. > Document S/2173, May 29, 1951; docu- 
ment S/2191, June 12, 1951. 
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to stop the government of India “from pursuing a course of action which, besides 
prejudicing further negotiations for the implementation of the Internationa] 
Agreement, is bound to create an explosive situation charged with grave possi- , 
bilities of effecting the maintenance of international peace.”* Another letter, | 
dated May 8, 1951 from the permanent representative of Pakistan to the United 
Nations (Bokhari) again drew the attention of the Council to the situation with 
an extract from a speech by Sheikh Abdullah which declared that the purpose | 
of the assembly was to decide the future shape and affiliation of Kashmir and 
“no power can veto its decision.”” 


— 


| 


: 


é 





ar a 


Discussion in the Council was resumed on May 29. Ahmed S. Bokhari was — 


invited to participate in the discussion. The representative of India (Dayal) 
reaffirmed that “so far as the Government of India is concerned, the constituent 
assembly for Kashmir is not intended to prejudice the issue before the Security 
Council or to come in its way.” A letter, approved by all the members except | 
India and the Soviet Union which abstained, was dispatched by the President 
to the governments of India and Pakistan. In the letter the President stated 
that it was the sense of the Council that the reports received, if correct, would | 
involve procedures which were in conflict with the commitments of the parties 
to determine the future accession of the state by a fair and impartial plebiscite 
conducted under United Nations auspices. “The Council trusts that the Govem- 
ments of India and Pakistan will do everything in their power to ensure that the | 
authorities in Kashmir do not disregard the Council or act in a manner which 
would prejudice the determination of the future accession of the State in accord- 
ance with the procedures provided for in the resolutions of the Council and of 
the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan.”* 


~ 


Korean Question 


A special report of the Commanding General, United Nations Command, 
dated May 2, 1951 was submitted to the Security Council as “additional corrobo- 
ration of the reports of the United Nations Commission on Korea to the effect 
that the unprovoked attack on the Republic of Korea on 25 June 1950, was | 
thoroughly planned in advance by the North Korean regime.” The two docu- 
ments, submitted as evidence, were two orders issued to north Korean forces | 
on June 18 and June 22, 1950, provided “clear and documented confirmation 
that the attack against the Republic of Korea, launched on the 25th of June 
1950, was carefully prepared and carried out in accordance with a deliberate | 
and preconceived plan for the conquest of the Republic of Korea.”” 


A statement dated May 18, 1951 by the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the | 


Korean People’s Democratic Republic to the President of the Security Council 

stated that “both these documents [see above] are crude forgeries fabricated 

by the American Command with the object of deceiving world public opinion. 
Document S$/2119, May 4, 1951. For 27 Document $/2145, May 10, 1951. 


prior discussion in the Security Council, see *% Document S/PV.548, May 29, 1951. 
International Organization, V, p. 329. 2° Document $/2112, May 2, 1951. 
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_. . Any impartial person, even unversed in military affairs, will easily discern 
what a poor and clumsy concoction this latest American forgery is.”” 

The supplementary report was submitted by the deputy representative of 
the United States (Gross) enclosing photostats of the original documents and 
an analysis of them refuting the statements of the north Korean minister for 


foreign affairs.” 


Indonesian Question 


A report on the activities of the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
since the transfer of sovereignty was transmitted to the President of the Security 
Council on April 3, 1951. 

The commission’s activities during the period following the transfer of sover- 
eignty were based on its general terms of reference under the Security Council 
resolution of January 28, 1949 and on the Covering Resolution of the Round 
Table Conference providing that the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
or another United Nations agency should observe in Indonesia the implementa- 
tion of the agreements reached at the Hague. 

The commission was able to report that in general the implementation of the 
agreements in financial, economic, cultural and social affairs did not necessitate 
its intervention. In most cases the parties settled their problems in direct dis- 
cussions, through diplomatic channels in Jogjakarta or the Hague, or through 
the Conference of Ministers of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 

The commission was more concerned with problems arising from the military 
and political provisions of the Round Table Conference Agreements — particu- 
larly in the case of the repatriation of the Dutch army from Indonesia and the 
question of plebiscites to ascertain the wishes of the population with regard to 
the future status of their respective territories in the federal structure. 

Concluding its report the commission informed the Security Council that, 
since the military problems had been virtually solved, since no other matters 
had been submitted to it by the parties and since no items remained on its 
agenda, it had decided that, while continuing to hold itself at the disposal of 
the parties, it would adjourn sine die.” 


Other Matters 


Report of the Special Committee for the Caribbean: On May 31, 1951 the 
Secretary-General of the Organization of American States (Lleras) transmitted 
to the Security Council, in accordance with Article 54 of the Charter, the final 
report of the Special Committee for the Caribbean. The committee reported 
that since April 8, 1950 relations among the countries of the Caribbean had 
proceeded in accordance with the spirit embodied in the resolutions adopted by 
the Organ of Consultation.” 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: The report of the Trusteeship Council 


Document S$/2167, May 24, 1951. ® Document $/2087, April 13, 1951. 
"Document $/2179, May 31, 1951. 33 Document $/2180, June 5, 1951. 
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on the Territory of the Pacific Islands for the period ending March 16, 1951 was 
transmitted to the Security Council on March 30, 1951." 

Date of Election to Fill a Vacancy in the International Court of Justice: On 
May 29, 1951, following the death of Judge Jose Philadelpho de Barros ¢ 
Azevedo, the Security Council adopted a resolution” determining the date of 1 
the election to fill the vacancy to be during the sixth session of the General | 
Assembly prior to the regular election for the Court.” c 


tel 


* For summary of the report of the adminis- Council, see International Organization, V, p. | also 
tering authority (United States) on the Trust 359. . 

Territory of the Pacific Islands and of the dis- % Document $/2174, May 29, 1951. sion 
cussion and action taken by the Trusteeship % Document S/PV.458, May 29, 1951. I 
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Twelfth Session 

The twelfth session of the Economic and Social Council met in Santiago, 
Chile from February 20 to March 21, 1951. Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) was 
re-elected President of the Council and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) was 
elected first vice-president following an unsuccessful attempt by the Soviet 
delegate (Chernyshev) to unseat the nationalist Chinese delegate.’ 


Twenty-Year Peace Program: The Council took note of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s memorandum concerning the development of a 20-year program for 
achieving peace through the United Nations, especially points six, seven and 
eight which fell directly within the Council’s competence, and invited the at- 
tention of the subsidiary bodies of the Council and the specialized agencies to 
the memorandum.’ 


Emergency Action to Assist in the Maintenance of International Peace and 
Security: The Council resolved, in the light of the General Assembly resolution 
on United Action for Peace that it might be desirable for the specialized agen- 
cies to make suitable arrangements for coordinated action in the economic, 
social and related fields which might be requested by the Security Council or 
recommended by the General Assembly. The Council requested the Secretary- 
General to consult with the specialized agencies on the arrangements, which 
were to cover emergency action, within their budgetary and constitutional 
limits, and invited the specialized agencies to approve such arrangements as 
soon as possible.’ The resolution as originally drafted ordered action by the 
agencies but the United Kingdom objected to the wording. A compromise 
suggested by the United States was adopted, as was the resolution, the latter 
by a vote of 12 to 4 with 2 abstentions. In addition to three eastern European 
countries, India voted against the resolution on the grounds that it was an at- 
tempt to convert the agencies into instruments of power politics when in reality 
they had been established as non-political organs.* 


United Nations Program of Technical Assistance: The Council considered 
the report of the Secretary-General dealing with the implementation of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions on advisory and social welfare, technical assistance 
for economic development and international facilities for the promotion of train- 
ing in public administration." Hugh Keenleyside, Director-General of the 
Technical Assistance Administration noted that the administration had been in 
operation only six months and that the problems of personnel and organization 


1Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ® Document E/1941, March 8, 1951. 
ords (12th session), p. 1-4. This summary *Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
also includes résumés of commission and com-  ords (12th session), p. 257, 258. 
mittee meetings reporting to the thirteenth ses- 5 For a summary of the Secretary-General’s 
sion of the Economic and Social Council. report, see International Organization, V, 
* Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 15. p. 340. 
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were just being solved. Programs had been developed for 32 countries and 
plans were in progress for establishing more.* The Council adopted a resolu- 
tion on March 10, 1951 by a vote of 15 to none with 3 abstentions which noted 
the Secretary-General’s report and approved the steps and suggestions for a 
more integrated and effective administration of the United Nations program,’ 


Expanded Program of Technical Assistance: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, the 
chairman of the Technical Assistance Committee, presented the committee’s 
report which appeared in two parts; the first related to the sixth through the 
tenth meetings held at Lake Success, and the second to the eleventh and 
twelfth meetings held at Santiago.” The Council unanimously adopted on 
March 13 a resolution taking note of the second reports of the Technical As- 
sistance Committee and of the Technical Assistance Board transmitted by the 
committee and decided that the review of the financial and allocation arrange- 
ments of the expanded program would take place at its thirteenth session.” 


Financing of Economic Development: In accordance with the General As- 
sembly resolution of November 20, 1950 the Secretariat prepared a memoran- 
dum on the financing of economic development for the twelfth session of 
ECOSOC." During the discussion of the item, the industrialized countries 
pointed to the contributions they were making to their own territories and 
underdeveloped countries while the underdeveloped countries cited their own 
lack of funds for development and their need for foreign aid. The Chilean 
delegate (Cruz Coke) maintained that priority should be given to the develop- 
ment of industries which were related to the most important feature of the 
economy. The Czech representative (Nosek) felt that the essential condition 
for development programs was that they be prepared, executed and super- 
vised by the public authorities.” The Council adopted by a vote of 14 to none 
with 4 abstentions (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Soviet Union, United Kingdom) a 
resolution noting that the Economic, Employment and Development Commis- 
sion was to meet in the near future to consider problems related to the finane- 
ing of economic development, that its report would be available at the thir- 
teenth session of the Council, and urged all Members to submit their proposals 
on the subject. The Economic Committee by the terms of the resolution was to 
meet in advance of the thirteenth session “to consider practical methods, con- 
ditions and policies for improving or augmenting the existing sources of ex- 
ternal finance, both private and public, with a view to achieving an adequate 
expansion and steadier flow of foreign capital.” 


Conservation and Utilization of Resources: The Economic Committee recom- 
mended two proposals on conservation and utilization of resources for adoption 


Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 10 Economic and Social Council, Official Ree- 
ords (12th session), p. 98. ords (12th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 16. 

1 Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 16. 141For a summary of the memorandum, see 

* See documents E/1920 and E/1920/Add.1; International Organization, V, p. 183. 
both reports were summarized in International 12 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
Organization, V, p. 330, 340. ords (12th session), p. 198-220. 


18 Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 3. 
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by the Council." On March 9, after minor amendment by the United King- 
dom, the Council adopted the resolutions by votes of 14 to none with 4 absten- 
tions and 15 to none with 3 abstentions.” The first resolution requested the 
Secretary-General to initiate a program promoting the systematic survey and 
inventory of non-agricultural natural resources, and in fulfilling this task he was 
to consider the suggestions of Member states and regional economic commis- 
sions, to seek advice from experts and consult with the specialized agencies. 
In addition the Secretary-General was: to give consideration to requests from 
governments for technical assistance in the organizing and planning of national 
surveys and inventories and for training personnel for such surveys and inven- 
tories; to give consideration to any general international action that might be 
undertaken to promote an integrated approach to the problems of conservation 
and use of resources; and to report on his activities no later than the fifteenth 
session. The second resolution requested the Secretary-General to explore 
at the request of Member states, in consultation with the regional economic 
commissions and specialized agencies, the needs for particular resource 


conferences.” 


International Cooperation on Water Control and Utilization: The Council by 
15 votes to 3 adopted with little discussion the draft proposal of the Economic 
Committee on water control and utilization. The resolution requested the 
Secretary-General to take the problem of coordinating measures for water 
utilization and control for arid zones into consideration in his report and in 
consultation with the specialized agencies to submit a report on water control 
and utilization to the Council.” 


Human Rights: The Council’s twelfth session first considered the question of 
the draft international covenant on human rights and measures of implementa- 
tion on which the General Assembly had made recommendations.” The Coun- 
cil had before it a memorandum from the Secretary-General which included 
the communications from the various specialized agencies on the assistance 
which they could provide to the Commission on Human Rights in so far as 
economic, social and cultural rights were concerned. The Soviet Union pro- 
posed the inclusion of rights guaranteeing every citizen the right to participate 
in government without qualificaton and the right to freedom of expression 
under conditions which guaranteed that freedom of speech and of the press 
were “not exploited for war propaganda, for the incitement of hatred among 
the peoples, for racial discrimination and for the dissemination of slanderous 
rumours.” Assurances of the right to education, work, rest and leisure, equal 
pay for equal work, trade union membership, and strike were included in the 
Soviet proposal, while trade unions were to be free of pressure from public 
authorities and international trade unions were not to be prevented from ful- 
filling their functions. In addition it was considered essential by the Soviet 


% Document E/1926, February 23, 1951. 17 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
% Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ords (12th session), p. 230; document E/1929, 
ords (12th session), p- 229. February 26, 1951. 


% Document E/1946, March 13, 1951. 18 See International Organization, V, p. 135. 
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Union that the provisions of the covenant be extended to all parts of federal 
states, and that every people in every state, including non-self-governing states, 
should have the right to national self-determination. The provisions concem- 
ing the implementation, Articles 19 to 41 in the draft covenant, were to be 
deleted as such methods of supervising the implementation of the covenant 
would constitute an intervention in the domestic affairs of the states and an 
encroachment on their sovereignty.” The two main questions in the Council's 
discussion were brought out by the Chilean delegate (Bernstein) who main- 
tained that implementation procedures as proposed in the draft covenant were 
not an infringement of sovereign rights; that international agreements were 
not subject to internal legislation, but had precedence over municipal law; and 
that a discussion of the substantive aspect of the rights to be included by the 
Commission on Human Rights would be a repetition of the work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” Juliuz Katz-Suchy (Poland) felt that the substantive aspects 
should be discussed by the Council so that the normal procedure of the Coun- 
cil to express, record and transmit its views together with clear instructions to 
one of its commissions could be followed. Mr. Katz-Suchy maintained that 
there must be an inclusion of economic and social rights as proposed by the 
Soviet Union, because theoretical benefits must be supplemented by some ma- 
terial benefits. He believed that the inclusion of a federal or colonial clause 
made guaranteed observance of the rights impossible and provided “a pretext 
for the non-implementation of unwelcome provisions”.”. On the other hand 
there was no necessity for implementation clauses expressed in the draft cove- 
nant, because signature of the covenant should be assumed as willingness to 
fulfill the provisions of the instrument. The United Kingdom delegate (Corley 
Smith) charged that Poland was more concerned with words than deeds, for 
as a supporter of the Soviet draft it advocated a covenant far more extensive 
than was envisaged by the Council, the General Assembly or the Commission 
on Human Rights, but opposed the inclusion of any measures to ascertain the 
implementation of the provisions.” As a countercharge to the Polish dele- 
gate’s assertion that the United States’ and the United Kingdom’s endorsement 
of the implementation provisions would serve as a means for intervention in 
matters for the domestic jurisdiction in other countries, the United States dele- 
gate (Kotschnig) thought the accusation was strange coming from a represen- 
tative who seemed to “take a constant and special interest” in United States 
affairs.” The United States delegate urged the Council not to lose sight of the 
fact that the aim of the covenant was to guarantee respect for the rights and 
fundamental liberties — not of governments — but of individuals. 

The joint Pakistan-Uruguayan proposal as amended by Chile, France and 
India was adopted by the Council by a vote of 14 in favor, none opposed with 
4 abstentions.“ The resolution, noting the General Assembly resolutions” 


19 Document E/L.137, February 21, 1951. 3 [bid., p. 25-27. 
2 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- *4 Tbid., p. 38. 

ords (12th session), p. 16. Documents A/1620 and A/1622, Decem- 
"1 Tbid., p. 19. ber 4, 1950; see International Organization, V, 


2 Ibid., p. 20. p. 143. 
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adopted at the fifth session; and considering the communications from 
UNESCO and ILO concerning cooperation between the commission and the 
ialized agencies with regard to the economic, social and cultural rights to 
be drafted, 1) transmitted the resolutions to the commission for appropriate 
action; 2) invited the commission to take into consideration the discussion as 
well as the amendments to the draft presented at the twelfth session; 3) invited 
the specialized agencies directly concerned to send representatives to the 
seventh session of the commission to participate in the work relating to eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights; 4) called upon the commission to take the 
necessary steps to obtain full cooperation of the specialized agencies and to 
consider the establishment of joint working groups which would report to the 
commission; and 5) requested the commission to prepare and submit to the 
Council at its thirteenth session a revised draft covenant “on the lines indicated 
by the General Assembly” and a report on the results of its work.” The United 
Kingdom, Belgian and French delegates explained their abstentions on the 
fifth operative part of the resolution because they objected to the reference to 
the General Assembly request for the inclusion of an article providing for auto- 
matic application of the covenant to non-self-governing and trust territories.” By 
a vote of 11 to 3 with 4 abstentions the USSR draft resolution was not put to a 
vote, and it was pointed out in the Council discussion that the amendments pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union would be put forward for the commission’s consider- 
ation under the second operative part of the Pakistan-Uruguayan resolution.” 


Trade Union Rights: From its 442nd to the 448th meeting the Council dis- 
cussed alleged violations of trade union rights and on February 28, 1951 
adopted, by a vote of 14 to 3 with 1 abstention, a joint resolution submitted by 
Belgium and Sweden” as amended by Pakistan,” Peru” and the Philippines.” 
The resolution, as amended, noted the communications regarding alleged in- 
fringements of trade union rights in the Netherlands, Israel, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Argentina transmitted by the Secretary-General and forwarded 
them to the Governing Body of the International Labor Office for its considera- 
tion regarding referral to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on 
Freedom of Association. The attention of the Soviet Union, Spain, and the 
authorities in Japan and Rumania was brought to the communications concern- 
ing the violation of trade union rights in their countries. The Soviet Union 
was requested to report to the thirteenth session. Observations were requested 
from the other governments.” 


Forced Labor and Measures for Its Abolition: In the Council’s consideration 
of forced labor, it had communications from the Secretary-General” and the 
International Labor Office and a joint draft resolution submitted by the United 


* Document E/L.141, February 22, 1951. 31 Document E/L.148, February 28, 1951. 
** Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 32 Document E/L.146, February 28, 1951. 
ords (12th session), p. 38. 33 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 

* Ibid., p. 40. ords (12th session), p. 34. 
* Document E/L.144, February 26, 1951. 37 See document E/1885; a summary can be 


*® Document E/L.147, February 28, 1951. found in International Organization, V, p. 185. 
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Kingdom and the United States to the eleventh session.” The Soviet delegate 
(Chernyshev) maintained that documents submitted to the Council contained 


fabrications and slanderous statements on the existence of forced labor in the’ ' 


Soviet Union. His delegation proposed that a large international commission 
composed of representatives of manual and intellectual workers from all the 
existing trade unions be established to determine the real working conditions 
of laborers in the capitalist countries as well as in the Soviet Union and other 
peoples’ democracies.” The Soviet proposal was made as a substitute proposal 
for the joint draft which invited the ILO to establish an ad hoc committee on 
forced labor to inquire into the existence of forced or “corrective” labor as a 
means of political coercion and report its findings to the Council and ILO." 
The United Kingdom representative queried Pavel Chernyshev on the Soviet 
Union’s willingness to permit a commission to enter the Soviet Union and 
Mr. Chernyshev refused to comment. The Council rejected the Soviet pro- 
posal by a vote of 15 to 3 and by the same vote adopted the joint United 
Kingdom-United States proposal for an investigating committee of five inde- 
pendent members to be appointed jointly by the Secretary-General and the 
Director-General of ILO.* 


Refugees and Stateless Persons: The Secretary-General reported that he had 
received replies from twelve states as of January 10, 1951 on the questionnaire 
concerning treatment of and legislation for refugees and stateless persons. 
Accordingly the Council on March 13 adopted, by 15 votes to 3,“ a resolution 
requesting the Secretary-General to issue another communication to govern- 
ments inviting them to give information on their legal and administrative regu- 
lations for stateless persons and naturalization of stateless persons, and to 
re-examine their nationality laws to reduce the number of stateless persons. 
The Secretary-General was also requested to submit a consolidated report of 
these replies from states involved in changes of territorial sovereignty to the 
Council and the International Law Commission; further discussion of the sub- 
ject was deferred until the Council’s fourteenth session.“ 


Survivors of Concentration Camps: Pursuant to the Council resolution of 
July 14, 1950 on the subject of survivors of concentration camps who were 
victims of so-called scientific experiments, the Secretary-General suggested 
the creation of a special fund with a supervisory committee to assist or com- 
pensate the victims.“ On March 19, 1951 the Council adopted a resolution 
appealing to the German authorities to consider making full reparations to the 
survivors and inviting the International Refugee Organization and/or the or- 
ganization which succeeded it to aid in the alleviation of their plight as much 
as possible. The World Health Organization was invited to assist on the 
health aspects of the problem and the Secretary-General was to investigate 


%8 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- “2 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (12th session), p. 263. ords (12th session), p. 255. 

3° Document. E/L.165, March 14, 1951. * Document E/1935, March 2, 1951; Eco 

“ Document E/L.104, August 15, 1950. nomic and Social Council, Official Records 

“ New York Times, March 20, 1951. (12th session), p. 254-255. 


* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 380. 
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possibilities for securing voluntary support if it was found necessary to supple- 
ment the amount of reparations.“ 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: The Council after noting the report of 
the Secretary-General on the relief and rehabilitation of Korea,” expressed its 
appreciation to the Members and organizations which had made contributions. 
The Council noted with concern however that many Members had not made 
contributions, and hoped that all would find it possible to make contributions 
as a manifestation of United Nations solidarity and especially because of the 
urgent need.“ The resolution was adopted by a vote of 15 to none with 3 
abstentions; consideration of the long-term measures for Korean economic 
progress was deferred until the thirteenth session.” 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: The Council took note of two 
reports of the Executive Board of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund on March 20. The first was the final report of the first Exec- 
utive Board covering the period from December 11, 1946 to December 31, 
1950.” In the first four years the kinds of aid rendered by the Fund included: 
supplementary feeding; BCG anti-tuberculosis vaccination; raw materials for 
clothing; maternal aid and child health care; control of communicable diseases; 
production equipment (milk supplies primarily); and training of workers for 
maternal and child care services. All aid was given in response to requests 
from governments and the agreed plans for operation were carried out by the 
governments and financed on a local level by them. In its operations the Fund 
gave priority to victims of aggression in Europe and Asia, but as its resources 
grew larger, also gave attention to child health in Latin America and the mid- 
dle east." The second report was the report on the 74th to 77th meetings of 
the Executive Board held from February 9 to 13, 1951 at Lake Success.” 


Report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs: After consideration of the 
commission’s report,“ the Council agreed to postpone the question of the coca 
leaf, and it was recommended by a vote of 12 to 4 with 1 abstention that the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs meet at Headquarters beginning April 10, 1951 
for a time not to exceed two months. The Council adopted a resolution taking 
note of the report of the commission’s fifth session and, by a vote of 15 to 
none with 3 abstentions, endorsed and encouraged the plans of the commission 
for a single convention. By a vote of 14 to 3 the Council adopted a resolution 
urging the commission to make every effort to find a basis by which govern- 
ments could agree to limit the production of opium to medical and scientific 
needs. The fourth resolution adopted, by a vote of 14 to 3 with 1 abstention, 
viewed with concern the offer for sale in Hong Kong of 500 tons of opium 

“Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- % Economic and Sccial Council, Official Rec- 
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located in China and requested the organs entrusted with the control of nar. 
cotics under international treaties to ascertain the origin of the opium, the 


period in which it had been collected, the stocks of opium in China and whether 
cultivation and export of opium were still prohibited in China.” The Chinese | 


delegate (Tsao) abstained on the vote as the resolution did not specify that 
the offer had actually been made by the communist authorities. The Czech, 


~— 


Polish and Soviet delegates explained they had found it necessary to vote | 


against the resolution because the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China had not been permitted to explain its position.” 


— 


Report of the Permanent Central Opium Board: The Permanent Central | 


Opium Board noted in its report the regrettable insufficiency of statistical 
information which had been relayed to it, but recognized the difficulties that 
some states had in compiling such statistics. In addition to noting the report 
on the work of the board in 1950 and the statistics for narcotics in 1949, the 
Council, by 15 votes to none with 3 abstentions, requested the governments 
to make every effort to collect and submit statistics to the board under the 
conventions to which they were parties. 


Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders: By a vote of 15 to 3 the 


Council, having regard to the General Assembly resolution approving the trans- | 


fer of the functions of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission | 


to the United Nations, invited all Members of the United Nations and states 
members of the IPPC to designate the individual experts to serve on the 
ad hoc advisory committee of experts in fulfillment of the Assembly resolution. 
Pavel Chernyshev reiterated the Soviet Union’s opposition to the incorporation 


of IPPC within the United Nations and maintained that matters of penal law 


were within the domestic jurisdiction of states. 


Relations with and Coordination of Specialized Agencies: The eighth report 
of the Administrative Committee on Coordination dealt with assistance for the 
recovery of Korea, program coordination and administrative and budgetary 
matters; stressed the need for effective coordination of the expanded program 


with the regional and other programs for technical assistance; drew to the | 


attention of governments the assistance which could be rendered by United 
Nations machinery for strengthening national administrative machinery; agreed 
that the main task regarding Korean relief was to assist the Korean people to 
carry out their own rehabilitation and development and that account must be 
taken of the previous programs; and gave assurance that steps were being taken 
to insure prior consultation by the executive heads of the various organizations 
before adoption of a program.” The Council adopted a resolution taking note 


of the report. 
In accordance with the General Assembly resolution urging concentration 


55 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 54a Document E/1934, March 2, 1951. 
ords (12th session), p. 71-73; document 5? Document E/1865, November 7, 1950. 
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| of nar- | gn tasks of primary importance and the subsequent resolution adopted at the 
um, the | ¢leventh session of the Council establishing criteria for priority in programs, 
whether ; the Council considered a memorandum by the Secretary-General” on the best 
Chinese means to review the 1952 programs of the specialized agencies, as well as two 
‘ify that draft resolutions on the subject. The first draft resolution, submitted by Chile, 
- Czech, | drew “the General Assembly’s attention to the need for an intensification of 
to vote | effort towards the attainment of full equality, collective security, social progress 
People’s | and universal respect for human rights”. The second draft resolution, sub- 
| mitted by the United States, requested the specialized agencies to submit to 
Centra] | the thirteenth session their 1952 programs and invited the Advisory Committee 
atistica] on Administrative and Budgetary Questions to submit such observations on 
ties that ' administrative and financial aspects of the 1952 programs of the United Na- 
e report tions and the specialized agencies as would assist the Council in reviewing the 
349, the programs.” The two draft resolutions as amalgamated and amended were 
rments adopted by a single unanimous vote.” The Council also adopted unanimously 
der the the report of the Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies which 
included the draft agreement to be concluded with the World Meteorological 
Organization.” After review of the Secretary-General’s report prepared in 
0 $& collaboration with the Director-General of UNESCO on the coordination of 
oo _ activities of the United Nations and UNESCO relating to freedom of informa- 
mission | tion, the Council requested that the ad hoc committee established to review 
a the operations of the Council undertake a further delimitation of the activities 
Pr the of the two organizations in that field.” The Council also approved the appli- 
olution _ cations of the German Federal Republic, Japan, Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
or) is membership in UNESCO.” 
nal lew | The Council took note of the reports from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development” and the International Monetary Fund.* 
b report World Economic Situation: The annual agenda item on the world economic 
for the situation was broadened by a recommendation of the fifth session of the General 
dgetary Assembly requesting that additional attention be given to current changes with 
rogram | a view to making recommendations to the Assembly and governments for con- 
to the } tinued progress in economic stability and development. The Council’s discus- 
United sion was largely based on the World Economic Report, 1949-1950, prepared 
agreed by the Secretariat.” The Latin American view on the economic situation was 
~ople to first given by the Chilean delegate (Frei) and later expounded by many other 
nust be Latin American delegates. Mr. Frei felt that the disequilibrium in the balance 
g taken of payments was not a temporary phenomenon but reflected a fundamental 
meee ® Document E/1887, January 29, 1951. ® Document E/1944, March 9, 1951. 
ig note ® Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- *® Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (12th session), p. 244-245. ords (12th session), p. 262. 
. "Document E/L.157, March 8, 1951. * See International Bank for Reconstruction 
itration “For a text of the combined and amended’ and Development, Fifth Annual Report, 1949— 
resolution as adopted, see Economic and Social 1950. 
| Council, Official Records (12th session), Sup- * See International Monetary Fund, Annual 
50. plement No. 1, p. 17. Report, April 30, 1950. 
cial Ree- “The draft agreement appears as document ® For a summ of the World Economic 





E/C.1/L.4. 
* Document E/1891, January 8, 1951. 


Report, 1949-1950, see International Organiza- 
tion, V, p. 335-336. 
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structural disequilibrium in international exchanges between the underdeyel. | 
oped and highly developed countries. He noted that the Economic Commission | 
for Latin America had pointed out that the contribution of underdeveloped 
countries to the economy of the highly developed countries was based on the 
increased prices of manufactured goods over the raw materials. Mr. Frei said 
ECLA had also emphasized that the import capacity of Latin America had not | 
kept pace with the increase in its population and that the programs for eco- 
nomic development required greater imports, thus increasing the tendency | 
toward persistent disequilibrium. The recent changes in the world economic | 
situation, particularly the rearmament of United States, made dollars available 
and the situation had consequently improved in countries which were exporters 
of raw materials. This should not, however, raise undue optimism, for an ac- | 
cumulation of foreign currency which could not be spent increased inflationary 
pressures. In addition the rearmament program made it more difficult to ob- 
tain the goods needed for economic development; economic development 
was also being hindered because the underdeveloped countries were forced 
to concentrate their manpower and capital on the production of strategic raw | 
materials at a time when they were trying to diversify their economies. Under- 
developed countries were also concerned about the possible repetition of World 
War II conditions during which prices had been controlled and foreign currency 
had been accumulated but had depreciated before it was spent. In conclusion | 
the Chilean delegate recommended: 1) general regulation of prices of certain 
basic raw materials which provided the main source of income for certain 
underdeveloped countries; 2) some guarantee that foreign currency reserves 
would retain their original value; 3) assurance of a sufficient quota of equip- 
ment and other capital goods to permit continued economic development; 4) 
assessment of credits at their real value because in a period of emergency physi- 
cal goods were needed more than monetary value; and 5) a committee of ex- 
perts established by the Secretary-General to consider the problems which 
would face the underdeveloped countries.” 

Isador Lubin (United States) explained that the United States did not seek 
to develop a war economy, but that the long-range defense program of the ; 
United States and other countries of necessity altered many desirable programs | 
and the speed with which they could be implemented. He added that it was | 
not now possible to progress as quickly as his country would like either in aid- 
ing other countries or in certain domestic fields; the first task was to expand the 
production of commodities likely to be scarce in relation to vital demands and 
secondly, to utilize existing resources efficiently. The United States was pre- 
pared to negotiate, through international commodity control organs, with the 
producing and consuming countries to limit price increases on scarce commodi- 
ties, and United States export prices would be controlled as long as domestic 
prices were controlled. He expressed the belief that shortages would not be 
as acute as during World War II because: 1) a smaller part of United States’ 


-~ 


7 Economic and Social Council, Official Records (12th session), p. 92-95. 
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resources was being diverted to defense; 2) the countries of western Europe 
were in a better position to export capital goods; 3) the shipping situation was 
more favorable; and 4) some of the underdeveloped countries had a greater 
industrial capacity than they had had ten years ago.” 

Following elaboration of the report by Camille Gutt, Director of the Fund, 
the Council, by a vote of 15 to none with 3 abstentions took note of the report.” 

The French delegate (Boris) asserted that the upward trend in the world 
economy began prior to June 1950 and cited figures to refute the Polish asser- 
tion that western powers had had to rearm to avoid a depression. France, 
beset by all the problems bred by war, was attempting to strengthen its de- 
fenses without impairing the standard of living while maintaining the necessary 
investment for the development of the French Union. France’s only solution 
lay in increased productivity of manpower as full employment already existed. 
Sir Bertrand Jerram (United Kingdom) maintained that only an abnormal 
effort could forestall a decrease in the quantity of goods which the United 
Kingdom could produce, but that it was willing to make the effort. Out of 
concern for the world economy, countries should increase their production of 
raw materials and curb inflation; governments of consumer countries would 
have to take stringent measures to curb inflation and make arrangements to 
insure distribution of raw materials to essential users. The Soviet delegate 
(Chernyshev) maintained that there were no such economic problems beset- 
ting the Soviet Union as there were in the western countries, because the Soviet 
Union and its people were directing their efforts toward peaceful development. 
The World Economic Report, 1949-1950 had been incorrect in reporting slack- 
enings in the people’s democracies — the annual goals had been surpassed. He 
criticized the tax policy, the wage freeze and the Marshall Plan of the United 
States and noted that ECE had asserted that it was essential to develop trade 
between eastern and western Europe if economic bankruptcy of western Europe 
was to be avoided.“ The Indian delegate (Mudaliar) maintained that the 
anti-inflationary measures urged by the Fund would be detrimental to India, 
because cutting down investment would jeopardize Indian economic progress 
and hence its political and social stability.” The Council at its March 20 meet- 
ing approved a resolution, 13 to none with 4 abstentions (Czechoslovakia, Mex- 
ico, Poland, USSR), which recommended that: all Members of the United 
Nations take special measures for adequate production and equitable distribu- 
tion of capital goods, essential consumers’ goods and raw materials needed for 
preserving peace and security, raising standards of living and furthering eco- 
nomic development; measures be taken to regulate equitably prices of essential 
goods as long as strong inflationary pressures persisted; and all Members take 
steps to prevent the development of inflationary pressures. 

A former Council resolution was amended to request a group of experts to 
include in its report recommendations on appropriate national and international 
measures to lessen the vulnerability of underdeveloped countries to fluctuations 


" Ibid., p. 95-98. %4 Ibid., p. 114-125. 
® Ibid., p. 118. ® Ibid., p. 126-133. 
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in international markets and to request all Members to report to the thirteenth 
session on action taken under the resolution.” The Council also adopted a 
resolution postponing to the thirteenth session consideration of the sections of 
the World Economic Report, 1949-1950 on Africa and the middle east.” 


Other Matters: The German Federal Republic and Monaco were declared 
eligible to accede to the Convention on Road Traffic signed in Geneva on 
September 9, 1949 and the Protocol on Road Signs and Signals.” 

Upon the withdrawal of a formal proposal submitted by Pakistan extending 
an invitation to the Secretary-General of the Arab League to attend Council 
sessions, the Council adopted an informal proposal of the Canadian delegate 
(Parkinson) that the President of the Council invite the Arab League and the 
Organization of American States to attend the current session. This procedure 
was adopted in order that there be no question of prejudging any action which 
the Council took subsequently.” 

The Council approved Category B consultative status for some non-govem- 
mental organizations and deferred action on a Soviet draft resolution to revoke 
a former decision which withdrew consultative status from others. Action was 
also deferred on the question of access by representatives of non-governmental 
organizations to United Nations Headquarters by application of the Head- 
quarters Agreement. By 11 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions the Council revoked 
its decision to exclude organizations from consultative status which had legally- 
constituted branches in Spain. France, the United Kingdom, China, the United 
States, Soviet Union, Canada, and Uruguay were elected members of the Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organizations for 1951.” 

Belgium and Iran were elected to the Agenda Committee and the Secretary- 
General reported that the cost of implementing the decisions taken at the 
twelfth session would be $29,000 for 1951." 


Social Matters 


Social Commission: The seventh session of the Social Commission was held 
from March 19 to April 13, 1951 in Geneva; L. van Schalkwijk (Union of 
South Africa) was elected chairman. The commission considered questions 
relating to national committees and working groups; planning, organization and 
administration for social welfare; social defense; housing and town and coun- 
try planning; the report of the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund; rehabilitation of the physically handicapped; advisory and social 
welfare services; the need for regional action in the social field; migration; the 
general work program; and community, family and child welfare. 

The commission devoted considerable time to the study of planning, organi- 
zation and administration for social welfare. Emphasis was placed on the 


16 Tbid., Supplement No. 1, p. 1-3. ™ Economic and Social Council, Official Ree- 
™ Tbid., p. 3. ords (12th session), p. 191, 192. 
% United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 379. ® United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 382, 383. 
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importance of training for social work and the indispensability of qualified per- 
sonnel for effective implementation of welfare programs. The commission by 
16 votes to none with 2 abstentions recommended that the Secretary-General 
undertake, in consultation with the specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations concerned, the formulation of minimum standards for social 
workers, and the publication of a glossary of social welfare terms. The Secre- 
tary-General was also requested to include in his report, issued every four years 
on the developments of social welfare services, a section related to training for 
social work. 

The commission in its discussion of social welfare administration had a re- 

rt on administrative organization in 30 countries’ and a memorandum from 
the Secretary-General.’ The commission adopted the suggestions of the chair- 
man and the United States representative (Hoey) that the Secretary-General 
should give attention to questions of organization, administration, financing 
and staffing when conducting studies of a technical nature. The question of 
community welfare centers and their effect in the promotion of economic and 
social progress was placed on the agenda at the request of the United States. 
It was recommended that the Council request the Secretary-General to compile 
full documentation on the objectives and scope of welfare centers, the methods 
used in establishing and operating such centers, and the success achieved and 
difficulties encountered by them. The specialized agencies were requested to 
cooperate in the development of such centers. 

In the commission’s consideration of social defense, the advantages of pro- 
bation as a method for the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders 
were stressed. The commission requested the Council to urge all governments 
to consider the adoption and development of probationary systems and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to undertake a survey and analysis of criminal 
statistics. The commission also adopted the complete text of the questionnaire 
relating to the suppression of the traffic in persons and of the exploitation of 
the prostitution of others.’ 

The commission considered that priority should be given to the problem of 
housing in underdeveloped and tropical areas with emphasis on the practical 
methods in keeping with their economic potential and a more extensive use of 
the available local materials and labor. The commission recommended that 
governments create national housing and town and country planning units. 
The Secretary-General was requested to: assist in coordinating such work on 
the basis of specific projects; initiate and develop regional activities where 
appropriate; and facilitate active participation of non-governmental agencies. 

On the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped the commission drew 
attention to the desirability of: improving and expediting preventive action; 
dealing with the problem of adaptation or rehabilitation as a whole; seeking 
the adaptation of such persons to normal life; training personnel for rehabilita- 
tion work; participation of non-governmental organizations in an international 


?Document E/CN.5/224, October 25, 1950. %See document E/CN.5/234, January 8, 
? Document E/CN.5/229, January 5, 1951. 1951. 
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program for rehabilitation; and creating government units to promote rehabili- | 


tation. The commission requested the Secretary-General and competent spe. 
cialized agencies to ask ECE to facilitate exchange of scarce raw materials 
needed for prosthetic appliances. The commission also noted the reports sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General on the initial steps taken to promote an inter- 
national program for rehabilitation. 


The commission expressed its satisfaction with the measures taken by the 
Secretariat to insure the most effective coordination between the various | 


bodies involved in the execution of the technical assistance program. 

In dealing with problems of migration, the commission requested the Coun- 
cil to draw the attention of all governments to the Secretariat’s report on assist- 
ance to indigent aliens,* to recommend to governments not to expel or deport 
aliens for the sole reason of their indigency and to accord to lawfully admitted 
aliens the same measures of public assistance accorded to their own nationals, 
It considered the subject of recognition and enforcement abroad of maintenance 
obligations and requested the Secretary-General to prepare a working draft of 
a model convention or reciprocal law on the subject. 

With slight changes the commission retained its general outline for a general 
work program adopted at its sixth session. The commission took note of the 
Council resolution requesting the Secretary-General to carry out a unified work 
program but the commission did not “wish to divest itself of responsibility to 
examine and make recommendations concerning the program as a whole.” It 
was suggested that the Secretary-General experiment and select subjects for 
the eighth session for government consideration in anticipation of the prelimi- 
nary documentation. A Soviet proposal for inclusion of extended measures 
relating to maternity, infant and child care in the work program for 1952-1953 
was adopted by the commission.* 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The sixth session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs met at United Nations Headquarters from April 10 to May 24, 
1951, under the chairmanship of A. N. Statanathan (India). The commission 
considered problems dealing with illicit traffic, the abolition of opium-smoking 
in the far east, the single convention on narcotic drugs (as recommended by 
the twelfth session of ECOSOC), anti-narcotic education, and the limitation 
of opium production to medical and scientific needs (also recommended by 
ECOSOC). The largest portion of the sixth session was devoted to the last 
named item and the commission postponed until the seventh session considera- 
tion of the annual reports from governments for 1949. 

On the problem of illicit traffic the commission noted the report of the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission® and requested that future reports contain 
names of traffickers, requested Thailand to give full details on judicial pro- 
ceedings, suggested that in cases of seizure of opium the origin of the opium 


*See document E/CN.5/235, January 10, which appears as document E/1982 and 
1951. E/CN.5/254, April 14, 1951. 

5 This summary was written from the Social ® See document E/CN.7/226. 
Commission’s report on its seventh session 
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be determined by chemical and physical tests, and requested Italy to take 
measures to safeguard against the diversion of diacetylmorphine from licit to 
illicit hands. The commission, despite French opposition, adopted by 10 votes 
to 1 with 3 abstentions a Burmese proposal to establish a United Nations com- 
mittee to supervise and coordinate action by the Burmese and neighboring 
governments for the suppression of poppy production and smuggling of opium. 
The fifth session of the Commission had requested written observations from 
overnments on the draft of the single convention’ but as only Canada, France 
and the United Kingdom had complied, there was little discussion of the draft. 

The commission examined the report of the Secretariat’s mission to Peru to 
investigate the problem of coca leaf chewing. Plans were made to undertake 
studies to improve the standard of living of the inhabitants with the object of 
obtaining a voluntary renunciation of the habit. 

The commission adopted a set of principles which maintained that the parties 
would limit the use of opium to scientific and medical needs and limit export 
and import to such needs; that parties would be required to supply estimates 
of needs; national monopolies would be established in producing countries; 
parties would take all legislative and administrative measures for effective appli- 
cation; and the Permanent Central Opium Board would be empowered to im- 
pose an export or import embargo for infraction or non-compliance. The 
commission referred the protocol to ECOSOC for its approval and requested 
the Secretary-General to submit the principles to Members of the United 
Nations. 

France submitted a resolution on education and propaganda against the use 
of narcotic drugs which was recommended to the Economic and Social Council 
for adoption. The resolution stated that propaganda in schools and other forms 
of direct propaganda could be used to advantage in countries where drug ad- 
diction had assumed wide proportions, but that such a measure would be 
dangerous where addiction was sporadic. Upon adoption by the Council the 
Secretary-General was to transmit the text to UNESCO for observations." 


Human Rights Commission: The Human Rights Commission met for five 
weeks in its seventh session beginning April 16, 1951. After electing Charles 
Malik (Lebanon) chairman and adopting a fifteen-item agenda, the commission 
devoted almost its entire session to the Draft International Covenant on Human 
Rights and measures for its implementation. With regard to this topic the 
commission discussed: the inclusion of provisions concerning economic, social 
and cultural rights; provisions for the receipt and examination of petitions from 
individuals and organizations on alleged violations of the covenant; and the 
territorial application of the covenant.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (United States) proposed that a broad general 
provision should be incorporated in the covenant setting forth a legal obliga- 


™See document E/CN.7/AC.3/3. * Document E/2044, July 3, 1951; the re- 
* This summary was written from the report port of the seventh session appears as document 
of the seventh session which appears as docu- E/1992. 
ment E/1998-E/CN.7/227, June 1, 1951. 
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tion on states to promote conditions of economic, social and cultural progress 
and development.” The resolution adopted by the commission, by a vote of 
14 to 2 with 2 abstentions, submitted by France and amended by Guatemala 
and Chile, transformed the commission into a working group to study the vari- 
ous proposals concerning economic, social and cultural rights in cooperation 
with the specialized agencies concerned, particularly ILO, UNESCO and WHO, 
It invited the representatives of the non-governmental agencies concerned, es- 
pecially the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian Trade Unions to attend the meetings of 
the working group.” 

Several new provisions adopted by the commission related to social security, 
adequate housing, adequate standards of living, and continuous improvement 
in living conditions“ were stated simply as recognition by the states parties to 
the convention of those rights. The provision relating to the right to work 
stated that as work was the basis of all human endeavor, states parties to the 
covenant recognized the fundamental right of everyone “to gain his living by 
work which he freely accepts.”"” The Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR 
abstained from voting on this provision. The article relating to working con- 
ditions included just and favorable working conditions; minimum remunera- 
tion providing fair wages, equal pay for equal work and a decent standard of 
living for workers and their families; reasonable limitation of working hours; 
and holidays with pay. It was adopted by 13 votes to none with 4 abstentions. 
The article on health standards, adopted by a vote of 10 in favor, none against 
with 8 abstentions, enumerated the right to enjoy the highest health standards 
obtainable and requested each state to provide legislative measures to promote 
and protect health.” 

The question of trade-union rights was the subject of considerable debate. 
Some of the delegates felt that the question was adequately covered in article 
16 dealing with the right of association adopted in 1950. The article as adopted 
at this session recognized that in conformity with article 16 everyone had the 
right “to form and join local, national and international trade unions of his 
choice for the protection of his economic and social interests.”’ The principle 
of equality of men and women was recognized by all delegates and the text 
adopted by the commission provided that the states recognized “the equal 
right of men and women to the enjoyment of all economic, social and cultural 
rights and particularly of those set forth in this Covenant.”” 

The commission also adopted a general clause to serve as a kind of preamble 
to the section dealing with economic, social and cultural rights by a vote of 
10 to 8. By a vote of 11 to 6 the commission adopted a limiting clause by 
which the states could subject the enjoyment of the enumerated rights only by 
law and in so far as compatible with the nature of the rights, and solely for 
the purpose of promoting the general welfare in a democratic society.” 


22 Document E/CN.4/SR.203, April 24, 1951; 18 Thid., p. 481. 
the United States’ proposal appears as docu- 16 Thid., p. 482. 
ment E/CN.4/539. 1 Thid., p. 555. 

18 Document E/CN.4/SR.208, May 3, 1951. 18 Thid., p. 556. 


14 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 555. 19 Thid. 
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Two issues were raised in conjunction with measures of implementation of 
the economic, social and cultural rights; the relationship between the imple- 
mentation machinery and the specialized agencies; and the relationship of the 
implementation machinery and the United Nations. Some delegations felt 
duplication should be avoided and the existing machinery exploited, while 
others thought it would be contrary to the Charter to relieve the United Nations 
from primary responsibility in the field of human rights. A working group 
was established to reconcile the divergent views. The principles adopted by 
the working party and later by the commission were: 1) a reaffirmation of the 
responsibility of the United Nations in regard to implementation, although 
states members of specialized agencies were to continue to report to them in 
their usual manner; 2) the central implementation organs within the United 
Nations were to be ECOSOC together with the commission; 3) ECOSOC was 
to establish a program in consultation with the specialized agencies for their 
reports on the progressive implementation of the covenant by Member states; 
and 4) technical assistance was to be used as a means of promoting implemen- 
tation of the rights. 

The commission in considering measures of implementation had decisions 
taken at the sixth session as a basis for its revisions. Changes made in the im- 
plementation provisions were: 1) an increase of the membership of the Human 
Rights Committee from seven to nine members; 2) the committee to be elected 
by the International Court of Justice from a list of persons nominated by states 
parties to the covenant; 3) the secretary of the committee also to be elected 
by the Court from a list of three persons named by the committee; 4) the com- 
mittee was empowered to act forthwith when human life was endangered at 
the request of a contracting party after notifying the state or states concerned; 
5) the committee was authorized to request ECOSOC to seek an advisory 
opinion from the Court on legal questions arising from its work. Despite a 
long debate on the problem of individual or group petition, the commission 
came to no agreement and postponed decision on the question until the follow- 
ing year.” 

Commission on the Status of Women: The fifth session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women met at Lake Success from April 30 to May 14, 1951. 
After it had supported, by a vote of 8 to 3 with 1 abstention, the ruling of the 
acting chairman that a Soviet proposal to invite the communist Chinese dele- 
gate was out of order, the commission elected Mrs. Marie-Helene Lefsucheux 
(France) chairman. 

In considering a sixteen-point agenda, the commission adopted a series of 
eight resolutions to be submitted to the Council. One of these, notwithstanding 
an earlier feeling on the part of members of ECOSOC that such action was 
unnecessary, recommended the preparation of a convention on the political 
rights of women by which signatories would agree that women, under the 
same conditions as men, would be entitled to: 1) vote in all elections; 2) be 
eligible for election to all publicly elected bodies, established by national law; 


* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 556, 557. 
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and 3) hold public office and exercise all public functions established by na. 
tional law." The commission also considered the draft of a pamphlet on 
political education of women prepared by the Secretary-General, suggested a 
number of changes, requested that the revised draft be circulated to members 
and suggested that UNESCO take the pamphlet into account in the prepa. 
tion of further publications on political rights for women. It also urged the 
International Law Commission to complete the drafting of a convention on the 
nationality of married women in 1952, drafted a resolution for ECOSOC to 
consider which expressed the hope that Member states would take steps to 
remove all discrimination in connection with the employment of married 


women in public services, drafted a resolution urging Member states not mem- 


bers of the International Labor Organization to take measures to give effect to 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, and suggested that women be ap- 
pointed to missions to trust territories.” 


Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: In accordance with a General 
Assembly resolution of December 14, the Secretary-General submitted the 
report of the committee on the convention on freedom of information together 
with the draft prepared by the committee to governments for their observations. 
The government of Indonesia supported many of the provisions of the draft 
convention but regretted there was no provision on blasphemy. The Soviet 
Union in its reply to the Secretary-General maintained that its views had been 
given by the Soviet representative and that the amendments favored by the 
Soviet Union had been submitted to the committee.* The Council was to con- 
sider the report of the committee on freedom of information at its thirteenth 
session and was to take a decision on the General Assembly recommendation 
that a conference of plenipotentiaries meet before February 1, 1952 to frame 
and sign a convention on freedom of information.™ 


Population Commission: The Population Commission met for its sixth session 
at Lake Success from April 23 to May 4. The commission considered the fol- 
lowing topics: 1) findings of studies on the relationships between population 


trends and economic and social factors; 2) studies of inter-relationships of | 


demographic, economic and social factors in particular areas; 3) problems con- 
nected with 1950 and 1951 censuses; 4) development of standards for registra- 
tion and compilation of vital statistics; 5) appraisal of the quality of demo- 
graphic statistics; 6) improvement of migration statistics; 7) studies of 
demographic aspects of migration; 8) studies of mortality and mortality rates; 
9) demographic aspects of the problem of retired and aged persons; 10) semi- 
nars on population problems; 11) demographic aspects of the programs of 
regional commissions of the Council; and 12) a world population conference. 

The commission requested the Secretary-General to circulate the report on 

21 Document E/1997, May 28, 1951. 23 Soviet amendments to the draft convention 

Ibid. A total of nineteen non-governmental on freedom of information appear as document 
organizations were represented at the meetings A/AC.42/L.4/Rev.1. 


of the commission, including the International * Document E/2031, June 22, 1951. 
League for the Rights of Men. 
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the studies made on population trends to members of the Population Commis- 
sion and other qualified experts for comment and criticism, to include the find- 
ings of studies of demographic phenomena in social and ethnic groups, and to 
prepare a brief, non-technical summary of the report. The commission, after 
study of two reports on the inter-relationship of demographic, economic and 
social factors in India and other areas, reaffirmed the principle that inquiries 
for such studies should be in accord with the desires and be the responsibility 
of the government concerned. The commission requested the Secretary- 
General to cooperate with India, review the current program, summarize re- 
sults of studies, explore the possibility of training courses in demographic 
techniques, complete studies in mortality and birth rates, and concentrate on 
studies concerning immigrants. 

The commission made several decisions with regard to demographic statistics 
and expressed interest in improving methods of birth and death statistics and 
awareness of the possible uses of sampling procedures as a means of obtaining 
statistical data. Recognizing that the development of international standards 
for vital statistics called for the widest possible consultation, the commission 
suggested that the Secretary-General in conjunction with specialized agencies, 
governments and individual experts prepare a revised draft of guiding princi- 
ples for a vital statistics system. ° 

The Population Commission, noting that since its establishment in 1946 the 
membership of the United Nations had increased, petitioned the Council to 
increase its size from twelve to fifteen. The commission recommended that 
the Secretary-General first complete projects already under way and give prior- 
ity to the following additional items: 1) the preparation of a plan for a detailed 
pilot program for national training courses, seminars, and internships in demo- 
graphic techniques and analysis; 2) the improvement of methods of measuring 
infant mortality; 3) a study of recent trends in the birth rate; and 4) the studies 
and reports relating to migration.* 


Child and Youth Welfare: The third annual report on child and youth welfare 
included summaries of government reports on activities and new developments 
in the field for 1948 in thirty countries. Reports were given on health, the 
legal status of minors, education, recreation, employment and social welfare 
services. This was the last report of that particular type to be published as the 
Social Commission had recommended that in the future the series be expanded 
to cover community, family and child welfare and be presented biennially in- 
stead of annually.” 


Economic and Development Matters 


Economic, Employment and Development Commission: The sixth session 
of the Economic, Employment and Development Commission was held at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York from May 14 to June 4, 1951. 

* Document E/1989, May 18, 1951; this | ™ Document ST/SOA/SER./1, January 11, 


— also appears as document E/CN. 1951. 
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The commission devoted virtually all of its sessions to a discussion of the 
report of a group of experts on Measures for the Economic Development of 
Under-developed Countries.” The expert committee had submitted sixteen 
recommendations, eight of which dealt with national action which should be 
taken by underdeveloped countries, four with national action by developed 
countries, and four with action which could be taken by the United Nations 
and other international agencies. 

The underdeveloped countries were urged to: 1) remove obstacles to equal 
opportunity by land reform, abolition of privileges, establishment of progressive 
taxation and a program of mass education; 2) establish a central economic plan. 


ning unit to work out development programs showing both domestic and for. | 


eign sources of capital; 3) survey and take measures to improve production, 
distribution and finance; 4) survey methods of expanding employment of 
industrialization, and of bringing more land under cultivation; 5) survey meth- 
ods of increasing agricultural yields; 6) prepare a program covering a period 
of years for the improvement of public facilities by capital investment; 7) 
prepare a five-year program of education covering agricultural extension serv- 
ices, industrial training, and the training of scientists and administrators; and 
8) prepare programs to stimulate domestic savings. The developed countries 
were asked to: 1) desist from commercial policies — such as fixing ceiling 
prices for imports without controlling export prices of commodities of import- 
ance to underdeveloped areas or subsidizing export of commodities also pro- 
duced by these areas — which would hinder development of underdeveloped 
areas; 2) consider setting up national institutions similar to the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States; 3) facilitate foreign investment by a) negotiating 


treaties with underdeveloped areas covering equitable treatment of foreign | 


investments, b) offering to insure foreign investments of its nationals, and c) 
exempting foreign earned income from double taxation; and 4) establish ma- 
chinery to see that underdeveloped areas received an equitable share of capital 
goods during periods of scarcity. The international recommendations included 
proposals that: 1) the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
set itself the objective of lending one billion dollars annually to underdeveloped 
areas; 2) the United Nations establish an International Development Authority 
to assist underdeveloped areas through coordination, planning, making of 


grants-in-aid and verifying proper use of funds; 3) an Economic Commission | 
for Africa be created; and 4) the United Nations explore the possibilities of | 


establishing an international finance corporation to make equity investments.” 

While the commission agreed — with the exception of the Soviet, Polish and 
Czechoslovakian representatives — that the report was a helpful analysis of the 
problems facing the underdeveloped areas, some of the specific recommenda- 
tions received considerable criticism. Generally, the commission criticized what 
it felt to be a failure of the experts to support their estimates of the needs for 


foreign financial assistance, to recognize both the limited nature of supplies 


27 Document E/1986. 8 Ibid., p. 93-95. 
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of the | and funds available for development and to modify the recommendations in 
vent of | the light of the improved balance of payment position of most underdeveloped 
sixteen countries. 
uuld be So far as action by international agencies went, the commission agreed with 
eloped | the experts that the international flow of capital to underdeveloped areas would 
Nations have to be augmented above existing levels if economic development was to be 
appreciably accelerated. Most felt, however, that it was unwise to mention a 

> equal specific figure as a goal for the International Bank’s lending activities and to 
ressive create a new international agency, such as the proposed International Develop- 
ic plan- _ ment Authority. Finally, a majority of the commission expressed the view 
nd for- | that the experts had been quite unrealistic in their assumption as to the avail- 
luction, ability of extensive grants-in-aid which, it felt, “should not in any case be re- 
1ent of | garded as a normal feature of international economic cooperation.”” 
y meth- The commission further felt that the underdeveloped countries as well as the 
period developed ones should carry out the financing of economic development in such 
ent; 7) a way as to avoid an increase in existing inflationary tendencies. Some mem- 
m sery- bers thought it would be useful if the International Bank explored the possi- 
rs; and | bility of using its statutory powers of guaranteeing governmental long-term 
yuntries credits granted for the exportation of capital goods. It also seemed to some 
ceiling | members that the Bank could be more flexible with respect to the terms of its 
import- | loans by taking account of the diversity of the economic circumstances and the 
so pro- — instability of the economic situation of borrowers. 
veloped The commission felt it would be premature to make any recommendation 
-Import concerning the establishment of a Regional Economic Commission for Africa.” 
otiating 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: The Secretary- 


a | General submitted a report to the thirteenth session of the Council on land 
a °! | reform and the defects in agrarian structure which were obstacles to economic 
alll development. The report noted that for many countries agrarian structure, 


acluded | particularly systems of land tenure, prevented a rise in the standard of living 
aaa and impeded economic development. 

: ped | The report concluded that where there was a need for new methods or new 
aa .. | ¢quipment, cooperatives were advantageous. In areas where the supply of 
a land was adequate and market conditions were favorable the redistribution of 

6 H land was beneficial to the economy, and when additional land was brought 
aa under cultivation there was a redistribution of surplus rural population and 
productive work for the unemployed. These changes not only increased the 


re income of the farmers, but increased the national income as well as the food 
5 of the | MPP. 


aie In the case of large holdings which were cultivated intensively, the report 
wpe concluded that their break up would bring a decline in production unless ac- 
~ for companied by cooperatives, creation of credit, and provisions of fertilizers and 


supplies machinery. The possible benefits to be derived from division were increased 


} *™Document E/2006, June 7, 1951. * Document E/CN.1/L.17 — Add.4, May 31, 
1951. 
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income for the cultivators, and increased incentive for investment, but such q 
redistribution would not help the small farmer and uneconomic holdings would 
still remain. The report pointed out that in many cases it was possible to help 
the farm population but impossible to overcome the disparity between the a 
amount of land and the population. When economic development was co! 4 .. 
templated in such cases, it would be necessary to have greater intensification 


po! 
a 


and greater diversification of projects. The report maintained that unsatis. - 
factory agricultural production and welfare, although almost always tied jn pe 


with the existence of a poor agricultural system, was often the result of geo. lati 
graphical, social and economic factors which were beyond the scope of a Deal 
agricultural reform. The effect of a single measure of reform was certain tp, aid 
be less than if it were applied as part of a comprehensive program.” 


rive 

il prok 
Regional Economic Commissions ‘ 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The seventh session of me 


ECAFE met in Lahore, Pakistan, from February 28 to March 7, 1951. The K 

: ;' ‘ oc] 
Soviet representative (S. S. Nemtchina) presented motions to expel the repre. 
sentative of the Nationalist government of China and to exclude the representa. 
tives of Vietnam and Korea on the grounds that these governments did not really 
represent the will of the people. After a ruling by the acting chairman, U. Kyit A 
(Burma) that the commission was competent to act on these motions had bee! 
overruled by a vote of 8 to 5 with 1 abstention in the case of China and 7 to5 
with 2 abstentions in the case of Vietnam and Korea, the commission electe 
Cornelia Balmaceda (Philippines) chairman.” 

The commission considered eighteen items including reports on inland trans 
port, flood control, industry and trade, technical assistance for economic de) ' 
velopment, cooperation with specialized agencies and non-governmenti 
organizations, implementation of commission recommendations and the com! inflati 
mission’s future. Since the future of regional economic commissions was 1) relatic 
be the subject of discussion during the thirteenth session of ECOSOC, specit| AS 
attention was given this item on the agenda. The commission submitted a drai) 
resolution to ECOSOC recommending that: 1) it be continued indefinite) 
subject to periodic review; 2) its terms of reference be brought up to date bj on 
adding “economic development” to “economic reconstruction” as one of it) 
functions; and 3) it be authorized to provide advisory services if such servies) ° Fyne 
did not overlap those rendered by the specialized agencies or the a. P ot 
Assistance Administration.” Ps 

In considering the report of the third session of the Committee on Trade aml Ae 
Industry,“ ECAFE indicated particular interest in the possible ways in whi¢ 
trade between Europe and the ECAFE region could be increased, and @| & see 





pressed interest in additional study on the conservation and utilization of not oe 

agricultural resources and in conferences on resources problems. * See 
1951, 

31 Document E/2003, June 14, 1951. %3 Tbid., p. 42. " Econ 


%2 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ™ This report appears as document E/CN.I/ jords (1 
ords (13th session), Supplement No. 7, p. 36. 267, February 23, 1951. > 43-47, 
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it sucha} Qther resolutions approved included: 1) one establishing an inland trans- 
gs would port committee with a railway subcommittee to collect information, promote 
€ to help agreements between governments, advise governments and ECAFE and recom- 
ween the’ mend means of coordinated action under the United Nations Technical 
WaS COI) Assistance Program; 2) a resolution recommending the convening of a second 
sification) jegional conference of statisticians; 3) one approving the suggestions proposed 
t unsatis by the ECAFE/UNESCO Joint Working Party on measures to increase the 
s tied in| availability of educational and scientific materials in the region;” and 4) a reso- 
It of geo. lution stressing that flood control” was fundamentally a part of unified river 
pe of a0 basin development and calling for improvement of flood control measures, 
certain to) study of river bank protection, investigation and promotion of multiple-purpose 
river basin development, and technical assistance to governments on these 
problems.” 


Economic Commission for Europe: The sixth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe met in Geneva from May 30 to June 13, 1951; Mrs. Karin 
Kock (Sweden) was re-elected chairman. Members of the commission unani- 
mously agreed that economic cooperation was essential for the maintenance of 
peace, that such cooperation could take place within the framework of the 
commission and that the commission should continue to work in that direction. 

As a basis for its discussion the commission took the Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1950 which noted the significant increase in European production 
as well as the improvement in the balance of payments situation and the lag 
of raw material production. Foreign exchange earnings of primary producing 
countries were likely to increase in 1951, the report stated, due to the higher 
price of raw materials and the increased United States imports. European abil- 
ity to answer the increased demand by greater production was limited by the 
increased price and shortage of materials. The survey warned of a European 

| inflation and urged an increase in the value of western European currencies in 
oth a relation to the dollar while holding domestic prices as stable as possible. 
7 Peal A Soviet draft urging governmental action against “the adverse effect of the 
| | state on civilian industry and the position of the workers of the armaments drive 


session of 
51. The 
the repre- 
epresenta- 
not really, 
n, U. Kyir 
had beer! 
and 7 toi 
on elected 


land trans 
nomic de! 
yernmenti| 
| the con 


fi iteh, inith : . e ° ” ° 
~ " initiated by certain countries with common aggressive plans” was rejected by 
ri: of is ll votes to 5. A Yugoslav draft which maintained that the universal reduction 


: | of armaments through procedures laid down by the United Nations would be 
ch swe & ffecti ibution to the mai f the world d rai 
| Technic é most effective contribution to the maintenance o e€ world peace and rais- 
| ing of standards of living was accepted by a vote of 9 to 5 with 2 abstentions. 

Trade a The resolution, as adopted, recommended that governments work through the 


in whid commission to strengthen international economic cooperation.” 
/S 
F 


d, and é ®See documents E/CN.11/266, December For the contrasting positions of the Inter- 
ion of not %, 1950 and E/CN.11/266/Annex A, January national Monetary Fund and the Economic 


26, 1951. Commission for Europe on the question of de- 
*See document E/CN.11/264, January 24, valuation, see this issue, p. 605. 
1951. %° United Nations (Geneva), Press Release 


"Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ECE/GEN/118, June 13, 1951. 
tt E/CN.1/ ~ Binge session), Supplement No. 7, 
P. 7. 
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All representatives generally favored an expanded east-west trade; the east. 
ern European countries stated that they would welcome such trade and urged | Ec 
the western countries not to follow the United States’ export licensing policies, | fut 
The United States representative (Asher) explained that his governments | _ the 
policy was based on two principles: 1) to withhold from certain countries goods | _spé 
they might use to wage war against other countries; and 2) to give preference | for 
in supplies of scarce goods to friendly countries.“ Most delegates approved the ] 
suggestion that a further meeting on trade be held in 1951, but some made} Sur 
their attendance dependent upon conditions designed to insure success in over | pat 
coming obstacles to east-west trade. em] 

The commission took note of the reports on manpower, transport, steel, jn} The 
dustry and materials, agriculture, timber and electric power. During discussion | eco 
of the report on agricultural problems delegates from eastern Europe wer | col 
unanimous in urging that the agricultural committee be reconvened to help | mer 
improve the lot of small and medium farmers in western Europe. Delegates ing 
from western Europe felt that there was no reason to reconvene the committee in r 
unless it could produce results, and suggested that in the meantime panels of term 
experts be appointed to deal with technical problems of European agriculture; __ part 
it would be more useful to expand European markets than to give direct aid) of in 
to small and medium farmers.“ their 

ECE unanimously adopted a resolution referring to the Council the question) of pt 
of according voting rights to European states not members of the United Na — Th 
tions which took part in the commission’s work in a consultative capacity. Mone 
Prior to the adoption of the resolution, the commission rejected a Bulgarian devel 
proposal stating that the commission was in favor of according such states vot- the | 





ing rights.“ adopt 
Economic Commission for Latin America: The third annual report of the . os 


Economic Commission for Latin America covered the period from June 2l, sel 

1950 to the end of the fourth session of the commission, June 16, 1951. The 5) “ 
fourth session of the commission meeting in Mexico City under the chairman- for the 
ship of Antonio Martinez Baez (Mexico) from May 29 to June 16, 1951 con doom 
sidered the following items: 1) recent developments and trends in the Latin) that 
American economy; 2) economic development and foreign trade problems steal 
3) ECLA/FAO joint work program; 4) measures to increase the availability : ie 
of supplies of educational, scientific and cultural materials; 5) measures relating of-inte 
to conservation and utilization of non-agricultural resources; 6) South Americat iver 
Petroleum Institute; 7) coordination between ECLA and the Inter-Americat lores 
Economic and Social Council; 8) relations with non-governmental organiz#) a 
tions; 9) traffic regulation on the inter-American highway; 10) work program ieohe 
and priorities. * hg Un 





# Ibid., Press Release ECE/GEN/108, June to the fourth session of the commission, | The | 
8, 1951. International Organization, IV, p. 447, 448. Te noted a 
41 Tbid., Press Release ECE/GEN/94, May annual report appears as document E/2021 a ‘ a 
81, 1951. E/CN.12/226, June 15, 1951; this summarty®) Sion of 
4 Ibid., Press Release ECE/GEN/106, June the fourth session was written from the annua 
7, 1951. report. e 
* For a summary of activities of ECLA prior Docu: 
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In view of the Council’s decision to review the regional commissions, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America fully discussed the question of its 
future. The commission recommended to the Council that not only should 
the commission be continued but, its term of reference be extended to include 

ial attention to problems of economic development and assistance in the 
formulation of coordinated policies. 

In the commission’s discussion of economic development, the Economic 
Survey of Latin America 1950“ was used as background. The survey com- 
pared prewar and wartime years in ten Latin American countries, with special 
emphasis on the changes which had taken place since the end of World War II. 
The survey showed that there had been profound effects on the Latin American 
economy in the last six months of 1950 characterized by a suddenly increased 
economic activity, due to international rearmament." For systematic develop- 
ment, it was agreed that programs should be prepared according to the follow- 
ing criteria: 1) consideration and distribution of public and private investment 
in relation to the overall program; 2) examination of projected investments in 
terms of their relative contribution to the development of the economy and in 
particular to the growth and distribution of national income; 3) examination 
of individual programs with regard to integration of their component parts and 
their effects on the balance of payments, distribution of labor and displacement 
of population. 

The commission welcomed the offer of collaboration by the International 
Monetary Fund for studies of monetary and fiscal measures bearing on economic 
development. It was also recommended that there be close cooperation with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. A resolution 
adopted by the commission requested the Executive Secretary to consider the 
problems of financing and to: 1) suggest means for increasing domestic capital 
formation and the direction of savings into investments which would increase 
production and reduce Latin American vulnerability to external fluctuations; 
2) study and report on monetary, banking, credit and fiscal policies best adapted 
for the development needs of Latin America; 3) report on the organization and 
structure of the capital markets in Latin America; and 4) report on the influence 
that the fiscal systems of capital-exporting countries had on the decisions of 
private investors in making foreign investments. The Council was requested 
to consider the adoption of a resolution to establish formulas for the abolition 
of-international double taxation. The commission also recommended that all 
governments give attention to the problem of availability of public funds for 
international investment with the object of having an adequate supply of funds 
for suitable projects. The importance of technical assistance was repeatedly 
emphasized and it was urged that countries utilize the facilities existing under 
the United Nations program of technical assistance. 

The limited progress made in agricultural production in Latin America was 
noted and remedial measures were suggested by the commission. The discus- 
sion of international trade was first centered on Latin American trade with 


“ Document E/CN.12/217. * Document E/CN.12/234. 
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Europe. Concern was expressed on the problem of accumulation of incon | xg 
vertible European currencies, the limited availability of capital goods and the | hg 
possible decline in value of accumulated exchange balances. As possible solu. | tee 
tions to these problems the commission considered bilateral agreements con) yy 
taining guarantees on the maintenance of the value of exchange and the poss- | pug 
bility of achieving greater transferability of currencies through the Europea neg 
Payments Union. It was pointed out, however, that there were complexities ing 
in possible Latin American adherence to EPU and difficulties in extending pre 
guarantees maintaining the value of accumulated exchange balances since fry 
prices of capital goods were predicated on prices of raw materials, wages and’ Uni 
other factors difficult to control. Accordingly, the Executive Secretary wa $22 
requested to assist governments in dealing with these problems, and to continue 
studies on Latin American-European trade giving special attention to the 
achievement of greater transferability of accumulated foreign exchange. The 
Executive Secretary was authorized to convene non-governmental experts to 
deal with these problems whenever necessary, and to seek the cooperation of 
the Fund in considering measures for dealing with monetary disturbances, 
The Executive Secretary was requested to prepare analyses of fundamental 
changes in the economic activity of the United States and the main European 
centers of supply. 

The commission approved a statement by the Executive Secretary on the 
work program and priorities for 1951-1952. The program gave priority to 
continuing ad hoc projects, studies on recent economic trends in Latin America, 
and studies for increased international trade and economic development. The Some 
commission, noting the common need for fundamental research and the training availe 
of economists in Latin America, requested the Executive Secretary to arrange] been 
for the establishment of an ECLA Center for Economic Development and te 
work out with the Director-General of the Technical Assistance Administratior| POT 


Feb: 
genc 
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and 

tive 

$1,2 
proce 
1951 
1951 
but p 


longe: 


administrative and financial provisions to cover the training aspects of the! charg 
center. The commission also adopted a resolution expressing its wish thai and th 
Portuguese might be adopted as an official and working language. | +e 
| Works 

, a | In n 
Relief and Rehabilitation of Feb 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: The report of the Secretary-General | tary m; 
the thirteenth session of the Council on the status of relief to Korea covered th been d 
period from February 7, 1951 to June 15, 1951. The Secretary-General 1 Centra! 
ported that there had been no new requests for aid from the Unified Commani jn Afr; 
since February 7, but that there had been 42 new offers of assistance valued @ Mr. Pat 
$1,480,000. Several of the specialized agencies had made new pledges authori 
contributions — IRO; UNESCO; WHO, an increase of $245,344; and UNICEF was ret 
a pledge of $453,000 more. Eighteen non-governmental organizations haf In th 
made offers of food, clothing and medicines. 

As a result of the General Assembly resolution of December 1, 1950 whid mn 
established UNKRA for the purpose of long-term relief and rehabilitation " ® Docu 





; 
i 
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| incon | Korea, a negotiating committee was established to consult with governments on 
and the | the amounts they would be willing to subscribe to that program. The commit- 
‘le solu- | tee reported to the Assembly that pending the beginning of relief operations by 
ats con-| UNKRA, relief should be carried on through the Secretary-General. On Feb- 
€ possi- | ruary 1, the Secretary-General, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
uropean negotiating committee, requested governments to submit statements concern- 
plexities ing their contributions. As a result of the request, twelve states confirmed their 
tending | previously unconfirmed pledges. Eight new offers were received and con- 
es since firmed at the same time, and the total assistance in goods and cash, exclusive of 
ges and United States aid supplied through the Unified Command, was approximately 
ary wa $228,844,948. 


“a r United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: Following its 
se. The February meeting the Executive Board of the International Children’s Emer- 
pert ti gency Fund met at Flushing Meadows from May 22 to 24, 1951. The board 
atten considered reports from the Executive Director (Pate), the program committee 


and the committee on the administrative budget.” The report of the Execu- 


Poe tive Director noted that the unallocated resources, as of April 27, totalled 
Suropean $1,280,000, and a further contribution from the United States was in the 


process of legislation. The accumulative total of goods shipped by March 31, 
1951 exceeded $104,000,000 and supplies shipped during the first quarter of 
riority to 1951 were valued at $3,900,000. Deliveries of supplies were taking longer 
America, Ut prices had shown a leveling-off average of 10-15% above the previous year. 
mnt. The S0me supplies such as DDT were scarce but others like antibiotics were still 
; available. Surplus stocks of milk products from the United States which had 


y on the 


a been shipped to Europe, Asia, the middle east and Latin America were no 
| longer available, and there had also developed problems in shipping. He re- 
nt and tt) 


nistration ported that the World Health Organization’s assumption of technical assistance 
ts. of the Charges for all new health projects beginning January 1952 had been confirmed 
wish tha) 20d that it was proposed that UNICEF undertake the procurement and ship- 

ment of supplies from the United States for the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 

In most of the areas there had been increased UNICEF aid and by the end 
_of February 950,000 children in fourteen countries were receiving supplemen- 
Feneral tt tary milk feeding. In Korea of the $1,050,000 apportioned, $95,000 in aid had 
overed tht! been distributed. The BCG vaccine program had been opened in Lima, the 
eneral te} Central American and Caribbean offices enlarged and an experimental program 
Commati in Africa initiated for the prevention and cure of malignant malnutrition.” 
valed Mr. Pate reported that there had been no agreement reached with the Albanian 
pledges authorities and that the unused balance of $406,000 of the Albanian allocation 
UNICEF was returned to the unallocated resources of the Fund. 


ations ha} In the board’s consideration of policy it based its discussion on a summary 
950 whid * Document E /2082, June 25, 1951. For reports of plans and progress for Europe, 


mb “Document E/2013, June 20, 1951. see documents E/ICEF/172-174; for Asia, see 
litation i © Document E/ICEF/170, April 27, 1951. document E/ICEF/171. 
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of UNICEF policies and practices prepared by the Executive Director.” The 


board agreed that it would concentrate on projects which could not be financed | 


from other sources while keeping within the realm of action prescribed by the 


General Assembly, and agreed to seek the cooperation of the specialized agen. | 


cies whenever possible. Concentration was to be placed as far as possible on 
two broad classes of programs — maternal and child welfare programs and child 
feeding programs.” 


Fiscal and Statistical Matters 


Fiscal Commission: The third session of the Fiscal Commission met at Lake | 


Success from May 7 to May 17, 1951. The commission elected J. Perez 
Cubillas (Cuba) chairman and considered ten items including international 
tax problems, government financial reporting, public finance information sery- 
ice, government finance and economic development, fiscal status of inter- 
national civil servants, profits and the devaluation of money.” Twelve resolu- 
tions were approved by the commission. 

On the question of international tax problems, the commission approved by 
a majority vote a resolution which recommended to countries seeking capital 
not to offer tax treatment more favorable than treatment accorded domestic 
national enterprises and urged that bilateral agreements for the relief of double 
taxation, be included. The commission was divided, however, on the appli- 
cation of this principle to the taxation of income and flight equipment of 
international air transport enterprises.” 

The commission suggested that ECOSOC urge the development of basic 
principles for government budgeting, accounting, auditing and reporting and 


the development of minimum requirements for a uniform system of reporting) 
governmental financial information and requested the Secretray-General to pur-| 


sue additional studies in this field. 

Also approved were draft resolutions requesting the Secretary- General te 
consider the publication of a world tax service, to compile and publish factual) 
summaries of outstanding fiscal developments in Member countries, and to 
study the draft recommendation on the fiscal status of international civil serv 
ants prepared for the Brussels Pact organization.” 


Statistical Commission: The Statistical Commission held its sixth session a 
Lake Success from May 7 to 18, 1951. The commission’s agenda included: 
1) reports on the Standard International Trade Classifications, application ¢ 
transport definitions, the International Standard Industrial Classification of al 
Economic Activities, classification of occupations, censuses of distribution, th 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling, and status of technical assistance # 
statistics; 2) proposed standards for international trade statistics; 3) items re 
ferred from other commissions; 4) proposed standards for price index numbers 


51 See document E/ICEF/168. % Ibid., p. 13. 
52 See Document E/2013, June 20, 1951. 55 Tbid. 
58 Document E/1993, May 31, 1951. 
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5) proposed standards for vital records and statistics, and basic industrial 
statistics; 6) statistics on capital formation; 7) matters arising in connection 
with the International Convention Relating to Economic Statistics; and 8) 
revision of the trusteeship questionnaire. 

At the end of its session the commission proposed that ECOSOC adopt three 
resolutions: one taking note of the commission report, the second on definitions 
of customs areas; and the third concerning criminal statistics in which the 
Statistical Commission declared its willingness to assist the Social Commission 
in its work on the matter.” 


Administrative Matters 


Relations with and Coordination of Specialized Agencies: The Administrative 
Committee on Coordination held its eleventh session in Paris on May 14 and 
15, 1951. The committee took up the question of emergency action by the 
specialized agencies” as recommended by the twelfth session of the Council. 
The agreements of most of the specialized agencies with the United Nations 
recognized the Security Council as the United Nations organ which was the 
source for requests and decisions in respect to the maintenance and restoration 
of peace and security. With the adoption of the resolution on united action 
for peace the power was also vested in the General Assembly, but many of the 
specialized agencies had no provision for giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Assembly. Two methods were open to the specialized agencies and 
the choice largely depended upon the structure of the individual organization. 
One procedure would be the amendment of the agency’s agreement with the 
United Nations which would extend the standard article of “assistance to the 
Security Council” to the General Assembly. A second procedure would be 
the adoption of a resolution by the agency concerned which would pledge co- 
operation for the maintenance or restoration of international peace and security 
as requested or recommended by the Security Council or the General Assembly. 

The committee heard a statement on the plans of UNKRA for Korean relief 
which consisted of four phases: 1) immediate relief; 2) short-term economic 
aid; 3) long-term economic planning; and 4) technical assistance. It was 
agreed that the specialized agencies would continue to do everything in their 
power to assist the work of UNKRA without prejudicing existing arrangements. 

A meeting of the Technical Assistance Board was held to consider questions 
of general policy. The board agreed upon the recommendation to the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee on financial and allocation arrangements to be applied 
in the administration of the special account for technical assistance during 
1952. The board also discussed the experimental appointments of technical 
assistance representatives, and it was felt that they would be most effective if 
they represented all the organizations participating in the expanded program 
and kept in constant consultation with them. The board accordingly decided 


* Document E/1994, May 31, 1951. 57 See the summary of the 12th session of 
ECOSOC above. 
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that a limited number of future appointments would be made by the Secretary. 


General as chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, with the expenses | 


involved being charged to the board. 


Ad Hoc Committee on the Organization and Operation of the Council and 
Its Commissions: The ad hoc committee, which had been established by the 
eleventh session of the Council to review its organization and work and report 
to the thirteenth session, met for its first meeting on December 18, 1950. It 
held subsequent meetings from April 10 to May 22, 1951 and from June 25 
to June 28, 1951. Members of the committee appointed by the President of 
the Council were Australia, Brazil, China, France, India, USSR, United King. 
dom and United States. 

As a whole, members of the commission agreed on the following general 
considerations concerning any reorganization proposals: 1) there should be 
more thorough and authoritative discussion of important questions in Council 
meetings; 2) the arrangements for sessions should facilitate the attendance of 
“high-level” representatives and experts; 3) the active participation of the 
largest possible number of governments should be sought; 4) there should be 
the most thorough preparation of subjects before discussion in the Council; 
5) every effort should be made toward the active cooperation of the specialized 
agencies; 6) efforts should be made to facilitate and increase the cooperation 
of non-governmental organizations; 7) programs in the economic and social 
fields including those of the General Assembly, the Council and specialized 
agencies, should be spread out more evenly over the year; 8) unnecessary 
complications and expense in organization and operation should be eliminated. 

The ad hoc committee felt that the system of two intensive multi-purpose 
sessions a year had a number of disadvantages and recommended that the 
Council hold three regular and more specialized sessions a year with an an- 
nual program of work. Its work should be arranged so that subjects were 
dealt with in related groups and matters discussed in plenary sessions. The 
commission reached the conclusion that “the present system of large permanent} 
commissions, whose members are neither entirely independent experts _ 
avowedly governmental representatives, is unlikely to produce, in most in- 
stances, the type of preparatory work which the Council requires, and that there 
is need for extensive reorganization.” The committee recommended there- 
fore on a trial basis for 1952 and 1953 that: 1) the Economic, Employment and| 
Development Commission, the Transport and Communications Commission, | 
the Subcommission on Statistical Sampling, the Subcommission on the Preven: | 
tion of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities” be discontinued, theit 
work being taken over by other organs; 2) the Fiscal Commission, the Statis: 
tical Commission, the Population Commission, the Social Commission and the | 
Commission on the Status of Women continue their work until] December 31,| 
1953 with their meetings convened by the Council; 3) the Commission om 
Human Rights continue until it completed work on the draft covenant; 4) the 








5° For discussion of this subcommission, see International Organization, V, p. 300. 
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Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press hold one further 
session only; and 5) the Commission on Narcotic Drugs continue in its present 
form until it completed the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs.” 


Transportation Matters 


Transport and Communications Commission: The fifth session of the Trans- 

rt and Communications Commission met in New York from March 19 to 28, 
1951. The commission adopted a total of twelve resolutions for submission to 
the Economic and Social Council concerning such questions as: unification of 
maritime tonnage measurement; ratification of the Convention on the Inter-gov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; transport statistics; licensing of 
motor vehicle drivers; road traffic accident statistics; customs formalities for in- 
ternational road transport and touring; transport of dangerous goods; coordina- 
tion of inland transport; passports and frontier formalities; pollution of sea water; 
application of certain non-governmental organizations for consultative status; 
and discrimination in transport insurance. In addition, the commission took 
note of barriers to the international transport of goods; problems of maritime 
shipping affecting Latin America; the situation in respect to ratification of the 
Convention on Road Traffic; implementation of the decisions of the Atlantic 
City Telecommunication Conference of 1947, although the USSR representa- 
tive considered this item within the purview only of the International Tele- 
communication Union; the provisional trusteeship questionnaire; a uniform 
system of road signs and signals and a review of the work of the commission 
as well as its future activities.” 


“Document E/1995, May 31, 1951. *! Document E/1980, April 6, 1951. 








TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


This issue covers only the work of the Trusteeship Council and its subsidiary 
organs which had been completed before the opening of the ninth session op 
June 5, 1951. 


Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories 


Eight meetings of the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions had 
been held up to June 5, 1951, with Francis B. Sayre (United States) as chair. 
man of the committee.’ The first report of the committee was devoted to Tan- 
ganyika’s participation in the East African Inter-Territorial Organization. In 
this connection the committee expressed the hope that the administering au- 
thority (United Kingdom) would examine and weigh public opinion in the 
territory before revising the provisions relating to the composition and functions 
of the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly and intended to examine with 
particular care the future operations of the East African Industrial Council with 
a view to safeguarding the interests of the trust territory.’ 

In May and June the committee examined the various aspects of New 
Guinea’s participation in the administrative union of Papua~New Guinea. Mem- 
bers considered that the operation of the Native Labor Ordinance 1935-39, 
should be kept under review and were of the opinion that since the economic, 
social and educational programs were still in the formulative stage, there was 
nothing to report regarding the preservation of the separate interests of the trust 
territory.’ 


At the same time the committee examined the various aspects of the partici- | 
pation of Togoland under United Kingdom administration in the administrative | 
union with the Gold Coast. Taking into consideration that Togoland under 


United Kingdom Trusteeship (amendment) Order-in-Council, 1950 provided 
that no laws were to be applied to the trust territory which were repugnant to 
any provision of the terms of the trusteeship agreement, the Standing Commit- 
tee considered that, as far as the constitutional framework was concerned, the 
interests of the inhabitants of the territory were adequately protected. The 
committee felt, however, that, in view of the special status of the territory in 
international law, the practical implementation of the arrangements should be 
kept under constant review by the Trusteeship Council. Furthermore no in- 
formation existed indicating that the boundaries of the territory had not been 
maintained.‘ 

Concerning the participation of Cameroons under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration in the administrative union with Nigeria, the Standing Committee re 
served its view pending the establishment of the new constitution. The 


1 Documents T/C.1/SR.1-8. 3 Document T/916, June 8, 1951. 
2 Document T/915, June 5, 1951. * Document T/917, June 5, 1951. 
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committee noted that there existed no information that the boundaries of the 
territory had not been maintained.’ 

The Standing Committee took note of the conclusions reached by the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions that the administering authority should con- 
sider the desirability of reviewing the legal form of the administrative arrange- 
ments between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo with a view of bringing 
it more fully into accord with the existing practices.* 


Annual Reports 


Somaliland: The report of the government of Italy on the administration of 
Somaliland for the months April-December 1950 was submitted for the consid- 
eration of the ninth session of the Council. As first steps towards the future 
independence of the territory, the administering authority had established resi- 
dency councils and a territorial council while the establishment of a municipal 
council was being considered. The question of the national status of the indige- 
nous inhabitants was being studied by the administration which, in drafting the 
appropriate legislation, was to seek the opinion of the United Nations Advisory 
Council and the territorial council. Political outbreaks were reported following 
the transfer of power in April 1950. Following the disturbances, the adminis- 
tration took steps to eradicate the causes of inter-tribal conflict and to settle the 
numerous disagreements between the various ethnic groups. The administrator 
(Fornari) headed the territorial administration, possessing powers of legisla- 
tion and heading the executive within the territory. He was assisted by a 
secretary-general and by an administrative office divided into sixteen depart- 
ments. The territory was divided into six Commissariati Regionali and 27 resi- 
dencies under the administration of regional commissioners and residents all 
appointed by the administrator. 

The territorial council was intended as a central consultative and representa- 
tive organ for the entire territory, where Somalis could discuss problems relating 
to all aspects of government. Of the 35 seats in the council, 28 were held by 
Somalis, two by economic groups, two by the Italian community, two by the 
Arabs and one shared by the Indian and Pakistani communities. 

During the period under review, the administrating authority devoted atten- 
tion to economic reconstruction and by the end of 1950 an improvement was 
observed in trade and agriculture. To combat unemployment a public works 
program was started. For further development it was suggested in the report 
that an international organization give aid or that a guarantee for a period ex- 
ceeding that of the trusteeship administration be afforded Italian or foreign 
capital. 

Considerable emphasis was given education with the establishment of schools 
and vocational training centers. Despite the great shortage of teachers, the 
administration planned to extend adult education on the primary school level 


5 Document T/918, June 5, 1951. * Document T/919, June 5, 1951. 
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to all parts of the territory. In planning a long-term program the administration 
requested aid from UNESCO.’ 


The Advisory Council which had been constituted by the General Assembly | 


in November 1949 (Colombia, Egypt, Philippines) established its headquarters 
at Mogadiscio on April 1, 1950. In the opinion of the Advisory Council, the 
trusteeship agreement entailed for the administering authority a general obliga. 
tion to keep the council fully informed and to seek its advice. All legislative 
texts or regulations concerning the territory were communicated to the council 
as well as the summary records of the meetings of the territorial council and 
information on the provisional organization of the Italian administration, organi- 
zation and working of justice, organs of self-government, education, technical 
assistance, economic questions and ethnographical studies. After the establish- 
ment of headquarters, contact was made with the Somalis who “declared on 
many occasions that they considered that an organ of the United Nations offered 
them protection and a possible source of help. No legal argument can prevail 
against this way of thinking.» During the period under review, 127 petitions 
were submitted in connection with boundaries, justice, refugees, education, land 
tenure, the territorial council and language of instruction.” 


Education in Trust Territories 


Observations of UNESCO on 1949 Reports of the Six African Territories; 
Early in May 1951 the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization submitted its observations on the reports on the six African Trust 
Territories for 1949 in accordance with the resolution of the fourth session of 
the Trusteeship Council. The report included an analysis of conditions in each 
of the territories as well as general observations. During 1949, the report stated, 
considerable educational progress was noticeable in all the territories as shown 
by greater budgetary appropriations for education and an increase in school 
enrollment. With a view to eventual free and universal primary school educa- 
tion UNESCO suggested the continued expansion of the primary school system, 


according to a definite plan and studies of the local, economic, social, education | 


and other conditions which fostered or impeded the realization of primary school 
education. Existing plans of expansion should be reviewed in the light of the 
findings of such studies, with a view to accelerating progress and seeing at 
what point it might be possible to introduce free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation where it did not exist. UNESCO pointed out, however, that in under- 
developed areas, primary education of an academic sort, laid down largely along 
lines current in western Europe, might render the children to a considerable 
extent unfit for a productive and useful life in their own environment. This was 





already happening in certain parts of Africa. Active methods in education 
drawing on the resources of the environment, instead of educating the children | 


out of the environment would help them to adapt themselves to it, at the same 


™ United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 588; docu- 8 Document T/923, June 13, 1951. 
ment T/902, May 1, 1951. (The original re- * Ibid. 
port is not available. ) 
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time improving its condition. In addition a much bolder program of extending 
facilities for teacher education and a special type of such education were needed. 

Seventy-five to almost one hundred percent of education in five out of the six 
territories was in mission hands and UNESCO felt that there should be a greater 
growth of public education which would be the backbone of the educational 
system in each of the territories and to which mission education would be a wel- 
come supplement. “It is only in this way that there can be hope of providing 
full opportunity of education for all the children of the territories, and hope of a 
sufficiently united society free from racial and cultural divisions.” Finally, 
UNESCO stressed the necessity for providing further opportunities for the chil- 
dren of the territories in post-primary education, particularly in technical, sec- 
ondary and higher education. In none of the territories did the number of 
pupils in secondary schools exceed 2,100. Opportunities for higher education 
within the territories were non-existent and only a few students were able to go 
outside for further training.” 


Rural Development 


Committee on the Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories: The 
Committee on the Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories, estab- 
lished by the Trusteeship Council at its eighth session and with a membership 
of China, Dominican Republic, France, Thailand, United Kingdom and United 
States met for its first meeting on March 13, 1951. The committee had been 
instructed “to study the prevailing policies, laws and practices which in the 
Trust Territories relate to land, land utilization and the alienation of land, tak- 
ing into account the present and future needs of the indigenous inhabitants 
from the standpoint of the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. . . and the future economic requirements of the said Territories, as well 
as the social and economic consequences of the transfer of land to non- 
indigenous inhabitants.” A progress report was to be submitted before the end 
of the ninth session. 

Progress in the committee up to the end of May had consisted of defining the 
problem before it, discussing its methods of work and gathering and requesting 
further documentation necessary to its study such as legislative bills, customary 
forms of land tenure, present policy and practice and summaries prepared by 
the Secretariat on the status of similar and related studies concerning land and 
rural economic development undertaken by the Secretary-General and special- 
ized agencies in connection with decisions taken by the General Assembly, the 
Special Committee on Information transmitted under Article 73 of the Charter, 
the Economic and Social Council and the specialized agencies. Finding this 
information inadequate, the committee requested further information and mem- 
oranda from the administering authorities and Secretariat. “The Committee has 
thus made useful progress in the first phase of its study — the establishment of 
the facts” and intended to “proceed to establish the existing situation, examine 


” Document T/9038, Mav 3, 1951. 
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its implications against the background of land utilization policies and analyze 
the opportunities for and obstacles to progress so that recommendations may be 


made looking to the most beneficial use of the land.” The committee planned | 


to report further at the tenth session “on the stage which it has reached in this 
complex and exacting study.” 


Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire 


As not all the governments had been able to submit their comments on the | 


revision of the provisional questionnaire by the dead-line set by the Council at 
its eighth session, the Drafting Committee on the Questionnaire recommended 
that the time limit be extended until the beginning of the tenth session, and re- 
quested the administering authorities who had not yet submitted their observa- 
tions to do so by October 31, 1951 at the latest.” 


Petitions 


In accordance with suggestions made in the Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions 
during the seventh session of the Council, the Secretariat prepared separately for 
each trust territory summaries of all petitions listed in the annex to the agenda. 
Four petitions from Togoland under French administration were summarized in 
this connection concerning ownership of land on which the Lomé airfield was 
situated, the teaching of the Ewe language, the hostile attitude of the adminis. 
tration towards-the Jeune Togo, a cultural association, and the decision of the 
administration not to communicate to the Representative Assembly the docv- 
ments relating to the Enlarged Consultative Commission and thereby to exclude 
the Representative Assembly from questions likely to have important repercus- 
sions on the life of the territory.” Fifteen petitions from Cameroons under 
French administration were summarized including personal petitions, a petition 
concerning the arrest of the Secretary-General of the Union des Populations du 
Caméroon and two members of its Comité Directeur, petitions from villages, 
petitions concerning land ownership, racial discrimination, freedom of trade 
and cultivation, education, frontiers, emancipation of women, loans and subsi- 
dies, freedom of expression, elections, administrative services and unification of 
Cameroons.“ Eleven petitions were submitted from Togoland under United 
Kingdom administration concerning elections, the Gold Coast Marketing Board, 
the cocoa survey, constitutional reform, registration of voters, districts and states, 
as well as other personal petitions.” Forty-four petitions were received from 
Somaliland under Italian administration concerning: revision of the trusteeship 
agreement, use of the flag, the status of the inhabitants, general administration 
and public order, administrative services, native chiefs, residency councils, ter- 
torial council, administration of justice, public finance, trade, land, agriculture, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, immigration, medical service, educa- 
tion, and use of the Arabic language.” 


11 Document T/AC.36/L.16, May 31, 1951. Document T/L.180, June 15, 1951. 
12 Document T/911, May 28, 1951. 45 Document T/L.178, June 13, 1951. 
18 Document T/L.177, June 14, 1951. 1% Document T/L.169, June 4, 1951. 
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Activities of the Secretary-General 

During March and April, Secretary-General Lie visited France, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey and Israel. The trip was made in ac- 
cordance with his custom of visiting Member countries upon their invitation. 
His journey had no special political significance “except to advance the cause 
of the United Nations as the best hope for the peaceful settlement of the many 
conflicts that now divide the world so dangerously.” 

Upon his return to headquarters the Secretary-General commented that he 
had found everywhere “a very lively interest in the United Nations, strong be- 
lief in the United Nations as the right road to peace, and ardent hope that the 
United Nations would be able to prevent a third world war and to carry on its 
task of building the foundations of real peace throughout the world.” Three 
phases of the work of the United Nations were of special interest in the coun- 
tries he had visited: 1) progress toward making the organization a stronger 
force for collective security against armed aggression; 2) the need for new 
efforts by the United Nations to find a basis for a lasting political settlement in 
the middle east, especially of all the questions still at issue between Israel and 
the Arab states including the problem of refugees; and 3) the need for a greatly 
expanded United Nations program of economic development in the whole area. 
A lasting political settlement in the middle east, Mr. Lie ‘felt, was most impor- 
tant, not only for the welfare of the region but also to strengthen the whole 
structure of world peace.’ 

In a speech at Ottawa on June 1, the Secretary-General stated that he believed 
that “the time has come for a new effort to end the fighting in Korea. The 
United Nations forces there — as things stand today — have repelled the aggres- 
sion and thrown the aggressors back across the 38th Parallel. If a cease-fire 
could be arranged approximately along the 38th Parallel, then the main purpose 
of the Security Council resolutions of June 25th and 27th and July 7th will be 
fulfilled, providing that the cease-fire is followed by the restoration of peace and 
security in the area.” The United Nations had three objectives in Korea: 1) 
the military objective; 2) the political objective which, under the Charter, could 
only be achieved by peaceful means — the establishment of an independent 
Korea united under a democratic government; and 3) the economic and social 
objective — the restoration and rehabilitation of the country.’ 


United Nations Postal Administration 


On March 28 the special postal agreement between the United Nations and 
United States was signed by Secretary-General Trygve Lie, the United States 
representative to the United Nations (Austin) and the United States Postmaster- 
General (Donaldson). Under the agreement the United States Post Office De- 
partment was to operate the United Nations Post Office in New York with the 
United Nations supplying the stamps. The agreement also provided for a 
separate agency for the sale of United Nations stamps for philatelic purposes.‘ 


* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 430. 8 Ibid., p. 558. 
3 Ibid., p. 474. ‘ Ibid., p. 390. 
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Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case (Haya de la Torre Case ) of ] 
Following the judgments of the International Court of Justice on November a 
20, 1950 and November 27, 1950 (the request for an interpretation of the judg. pies 
ment), the government of Colombia filed a new claim requesting the Court to an 
adjudge and declare the manner in which effect should be given to the judg- may 
ment of November 20, and in particular whether Colombia was bound to deliver Cor 
to the government of Peru Victor Raul Haya de la Torre.’ As an alternative pe 
claim Colombia requested that the Court declare whether in accordance with For 
the law in force between the parties and particularly American international upc 
law Colombia was or was not bound to deliver the refugee to the government of a 


Peru. In a letter the Colombian agent informed the Court that his government on 
relied on the Convention on Asylum signed at Havana on February 29, 1928; 


under Article 63 of the Statute of the Court, the government of Cuba as a signa- ye 
tory to that convention submitted a declaration of intervention which contained regi 
Cuba’s views on the construction of the Convention of Havana of 1928 as well of t 
as its general attitude on asylum. A public hearing was held by the Court on obli 
May 15 to determine the admissibility of the Cuban intervention to which the itse! 
government of Peru had objected on the ground that the Court had given a when 
judgment on the construction of the Havana Convention of 1928, and that it was 2 
an attempt by a third state to appeal against the judgment of November 20. The the 
Court noted that most of the Cuban declaration related to a discussion of the oun 
questions which the judgment of November 20 had already decided with the prot 
authority of res judicata. The agent of Cuba asserted that the intervention was T 
based on the fact that the Court was required to interpret a new aspect of the tain 
Havana Convention and within these limits it was decided by the Court to admit the 
the intervention under paragraph 2 of article 66 of the Rules of the Court. mig 

The government of Peru requested the Court to state in what manner the | gai, 
judgment of November 20 should be executed by Colombia, and to dismiss the | sefy 
submission of Colombia by which the Court was asked to state solely (sans plus) | lega 
that it was not bound to deliver Haya de la Torre to the Peruvian authorities. tion. 


But in the event the Court did not declare the manner in which the judgment not | 
should be carried out by Colombia, that it declare that the asylum granted and trad 


maintained to Haya de la Torre ought to have been ceased immediately after } Alay 
the judgment of November 20, and must in any case cease forthwith in order | ggnx 
that Peruvian justice might resume its normal course. that 


The Court unanimously rejected the principal submission of Colombia on 
how the judgment should be executed by Colombia and Peru, and the first sub- | 
mission of Peru which requested a decision on how the decision should be exe- 


1For a summary of the judgments of November 20 and November 27, see International Or- 2H 
ganization, V, p. 191-194. 
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cuted by Colombia. The decision was made on the grounds that the Court 
could not make the choice of the manner in which the asylum should be termi- 
nated because a choice would entail considerations of practicability or of polit- 
ical expediency. The Court also maintained that upon the basis of the decision 
of November 20 there was no conclusion to be drawn as to the existence or non- 
existence of an obligation to surrender the refugee as the question had not been 
submitted to the Court for decision in the original case. The Court upheld by 
a vote of thirteen to one the alternative position of Colombia which was a dec- 
laration in the exercise of its ordinary competence that Colombia was not bound 
to deliver Haya de la Torre to the Peruvian authorities. The finding of the 
Court was based upon the fact that the convention did not give a complete an- 
swer to the question of the manner in which an asylum should be terminated. 
For common crimes the convention prescribed that they should be surrendered 
upon the request of the local government and for political offenders by the grant 
of a safe-conduct out of the country, but in accordance with the decision of 
November 20, a safe-conduct could only be claimed if the asylum had been 
regularly granted and maintained and if the territorial state had requested the 
refugee’s departure from its territory. For cases in which asylum had not been 
regularly granted or maintained there was no provision made as to the method 
of termination. Interpretation of the silence of the convention as imposing an 
obligation to surrender would be in disregard of the spirit of the convention 
itself. In the opinion of the Court the Havana Convention did not justify the 
view that the obligation incumbent on a state to terminate an irregular asylum 
to a political offender imposed a corresponding duty upon the state to surrender 
the person. In view of the fact that Peru had not proved that the refugee had 
committed common crimes, Haya de la Torre had to be considered within the 
provisions relating to political offenders. 

The third Peruvian claim (that the asylum had been granted and main- 
tained contrary to the Havana Convention and should have ceased following 
the judgment, but in any event cease forthwith in order that Peruvian justice 
might resume its normal course) was rejected unanimously by the Court be- 
cause the phrase appeared to involve indirectly a claim for the surrender of the 
refugee which the Court could not allow, although it agreed that Peru was 
legally entitled to claim that Colombia should bring to an end an illegal situa- 
tion. The Court declared that the asylum must cease, but that Colombia was 
not bound to surrender the refugee; the Court explained that this was not a con- 
tradiction since surrender was not the only way of terminating asylum. Luis 
Alayza y Paz Soldan, Judge ad hoc named to the Court by Peru, was unable to 
concur with the opinion as a whole because of the possible misunderstanding 
that Colombia was not under obligation to surrender the refugee.’ 


? Haya de la Torre Case, Judgment of June 13, 1951; ICJ Reports 1951, p. 71-84. 
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Advisory Opinion on Genocide Convention 


On May 28, 1951, pursuant to a request from the General Assembly on No. 
vember 16, 1950, the International Court of Justice handed down an advisory 
opinion on the legal effects to reservations to the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide.’ Some of the communications re- 
ceived from states under Article 66 of the Statute questioned the Court’s com- 
petency to exercise its advisory functions in this case because: 1) one state's 
objection to a reservation to the convention which had been made by another 
state constituted a dispute and the Court should refrain from adjudicating 
on that dispute which would be the case if it rendered an advisory opinion in 
this instance; 2) the request by the General Assembly for an advisory opinion 
constituted an inadmissible interference by the General Assembly and states 
not parties to the convention because only those states parties to the instrument 
were entitled to request an interpretation of it; and 3) article IX of the genocide 
convention provided disputes relating to the interpretation, application or ful- 
fillment of the convention were to be submitted to the Court at the request of 
any of the parties to the dispute. The Court considered that none of the objec- 
tions were well-founded because: 1) the Court had the power under the Statute 
to decline to give an advisory opinion and to decide the extent to which it should 
apply provisions of the Statute related to contentious cases to advisory proceed- 
ings; 2) the object of the advisory opinion was to guide the United Nations in 
its work as a depository for ratifications and accessions to the convention; 3) the 
General Assembly was associated with the convention by virtue of the fact that 
it drew up the convention and through the provisions of the covenant was asso- 
ciated with the convention; 4) the power of the General Assembly to request 
an interpretation did not impair the right of the parties to request an interpre- 
tation for that was an independent and parallel right; and 5) despite the ex- 
press provision in the convention for a party to request an interpretation, the 
Charter (Article 96) conferred upon the General Assembly and the Security 
Council the right to request an advisory opinion “on any legal question.” 

The Court noted that all three questions were of an abstract nature and did 
not refer to reservations which had been made or objections to those reserva- 
tions. The Court was of the opinion, by a vote of seven to five, that if a state 
ratified or acceded to the genocide convention with a reservation, the state was 
regarded as a party to the convention provided the reservation was compatible 
with the object and purpose of the convention, even if the reservation had been 
objected to by one of the parties. If the reservation was not compatible with 
the purpose and object of the convention that state was not to be considered as 
a party to the convention. The Court noted in its consideration of this question 
that the trend in international practice concerning multilateral treaties was 
toward greater flexibility in the principle of contract with more general resort 
to reservations and allowance for tacit assent to reservations. The Court also 
noted that there was no clear-cut international practice on the acceptance of 


3 For a summary of the questions presented to the Court, see International Organization, V, p. 19%. 
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reservations to multilateral agreements.‘ The Court’s examination of the prepa- 
ration of the genocide convention showed that reservations were contemplated, 
that it was intended to be universal in scope, and that the principles underlying 
the convention were principles which were recognized by civilized states as 
binding upon states even without a contractual obligation. Consideration of the 
ideals which inspired the convention gave all states a common interest in its ful- 
fillment and made it impossible to speak of individual advantages or disadvan- 
tages to states. These considerations led the Court to conclude that it was 
intended that: 1) as many states as possible should participate in the conven- 
tion; 2) exclusion of one or more states would detract from its authority; 3) the 
object and purpose of the convention limited the freedom of making reservation 
and objecting to them. The Court could not share the view that a state could 
become a party to the convention while making any reservation it chose by 
virtue of its sovereignty, for that extreme view of sovereignty could lead to a 
complete disregard of the object and purpose of the convention. The theory 
that expressed or tacit consent by the contracting parties was necessary could 
not prevail if the character, purpose and mode of adoption of the convention 
were examined. In addition it did not appear that the conception of absolute 
integrity of a convention had been transformed into a rule of international law. 
The Court concluded that because of the abstract character of the question it 
could not give an absolute answer, and that the appraisal of a reservation and 
the effect of objections to it depended upon the particular circumstances in each 
case. Although the practice of the Secretary-General of not accepting a reserva- 
tion to a multilateral treaty until it had been accepted by all the contracting 
parties was cited, the Court felt the existence of an administrative practice did 
not constitute a decisive factor for ascertaining the views of the contracting 
parties to the genocide convention; Judges Guerrero, McNair, Read and Hsu Mo 
dissented on this first question and stated that the basis of treaties had always 
been consent. The decision of the Court propounded a new rule for which the 
dissenting judges could find no legal basis. A new rule ought to be easy to 
apply and produce the desired results, but the judges did not see how this new 
tule could work. Despite the variance of multilateral conventions in regard to 
clauses dealing with reservations, the rule of law applicable to reservations as 
shown through writings and practice had been based upon consent. Judge 
Alvarez, in his dissenting opinion felt that there should be no allowance for 
reservations to multilateral conventions which fell into the four following cate- 
gories: 1) those which established international or regional organizations; 2) 
those which determined the territorial status of certain states; 3) those which 
sought to establish new and important principles of international law; 4) those 
which regulated matters of a social or humanitarian interest with a view to im- 
proving the position of individuals. Such conventions by reason of their nature 
constituted an indivisible whole and if they were subjected to reservations 
would lose their purpose. 


‘For a discussion of international practices on reservations to multilateral agreements, see In- 
ternational Organization, V, p. 167. 
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Having acknowledged that certain reservations were admissible the Court 
next considered the question of the effect of the reservation as between the 
reserving state and 1) the parties which objected to the reservation; 2) those 
which accepted it. As no state could be bound to a reservation without its con- 
sent the Court held, by a vote of seven to five, that if a party to the convention 
objected to a reservation which it considered incompatible with the object and 
purpose of the convention, it could consider the reserving state not to be a 
party to the convention. On the other hand if a party considered the reserva- 
tion compatible with the object and purpose of the convention it could consider 
the reserving state as a party to the convention. The Court noted that the pos- 
sible disadvantages arising from a divergence of views were mitigated by the 
duty of the contracting states to be guided in their judgment of reservations by 
the compatibility or incompatibility of the reservation to the convention. If, 
however, a state objected to a reservation for reasons other than incompatibility, 
there would be an understanding that the convention entered into force between 
the two states with the exception of the clauses affected by the reservation. 

The third question considered by the Court was the legal effect of reservations 
on those objecting states which: 1) had signed but not yet ratified the conven- 
tion; 2) were entitled to sign or accede but which had not yet done so. By 
seven votes to five the Court found an objection to a reservation made by a 
signatory state which had not yet ratified could have legal effect only upon its 
ratification. Signature, while constituting the first step to participation in the 
convention, could only create a provisional status for provisional objections 
which would disappear if ratification did not follow or would come into effect 
upon ratification. Until ratification had taken place the objection only served 
as a notice to the other state of the eventual attitude of the signatory state. 
The Court declared that a state which had the right to become a party to the 
convention, could not, before taking any step toward participation in the con- 
vention exclude another state; therefore any objection to a reservation by a 
state which merely had the right to become a party had no legal effect.’ 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Case 


On May 26, 1951 the President of the International Court of Justice received 
from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company a request to appoint an arbitrator to settle 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s dispute with the government of Iran. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company invoked article 22 of the oil concession agreement 
of April 29, 1933 which provided arbitration as the means of settling disputes 
between the parties and in the event the parties were unable to agree upon the 
selection of arbitrators, a third or sole arbitrator was to be appointed by the 
President of the Permanent Court of International Justice upon request by either 


party.° 
On the same day the United Kingdom instituted proceedings before the 


5 Reservations to the Convention on Genocide, ®ICJ Communiqué 51/20, May 26, 1951. 
Advisory Opinion; ICJ Reports 1951, p. 15-55. 
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Court against the government of Iran on behalf of its national, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. The facts as stated by the United Kingdom were that on: May 8 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company had protested the Iranian Oil Nationalization 
Act of May 1 as an annulment or alteration of the terms of the oil concession 
agreement signed in 1933, and not due to expire until 1993, and requested ar- 
bitration; May 20 the Iranian minister of finance replied that the nationalization 
of the oil industry was not a matter for arbitration and that no international 
authority was qualified to investigate the matter; May 19 the United Kingdom 
on behalf of its national had unsuccessfully sent a mission to devise a new 
agreement. In the belief that a negotiated settlement was impossible the 
United Kingdom referred the matter to the Court. The United Kingdom 
based the jurisdiction of the Court on the terms of the declaration deposited 
with the Secretariat of the League of Nations on September 19, 1932 in which 
Persia (Iran) accepted the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in conformity with Article 36 (2) of that Statute. Following the 
ratification of the declaration Iran was bound to accept, on the basis of reci- 
procity, the jurisdiction of the Court in disputes which arose directly or in- 
directly in connection with treaties or conventions accepted by Iran. Treaties 
falling within the confines of the Iranian declaration were: 1) numerous treaties 
by which Iran was obliged to accord to British nationals the same treatment 
accorded to the national of the most favored nation; and 2) a direct treaty 
signed May 10, 1928 between the United Kingdom and Iran in which Iran 
agreed to treat British nationals in accordance with the principles of inter- 
national law. In addition there was Article 36 (3) of the United Nations 
Charter which stated that legal disputes should be referred to the International 
Court of Justice and the oil concession convention of 1933 which might be con- 
sidered a “convention” within the meaning and scope of the declaration accept- 
ing compulsory jurisdiction. To substantiate its request for adjudication, the 
United Kingdom claimed that: 1) Iran was not entitled to refuse the arbitration 
procedure provided in the oil concession agreement; 2) the Iranian Oil Nation- 
alization Act was a unilateral annulment or alteration of terms of the concession, 
contrary to terms of the agreement; 3) in putting into effect the annulment or 
alteration of terms the Iranian government committed a wrong against the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and by rejecting the request for arbitration had 
denied the oil company the exclusive legal remedy provided in the convention; 
4) continued refusal to arbitrate constituted a denial of justice to a British na- 
tional; 5) such treatment was not in accordance with international law and hence 
an international wrong against the United Kingdom had been committed.’ The 
Court was asked to declare that Iran had the obligation to submit the dispute 
existing between itself and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company on the nationalization 
of the oil in Iran to arbitration, and was obligated to accept and carry out the 
resulting award of the arbitration. As an alternative claim, the Court was asked 
to declare Iran’s action of putting into effect the Iranian Oil Nationalization Act 


TIC) 1951, General List, No. 16. 
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of May 1, 1951, in so far as it was a unilateral annulment or alteration of the 
terms of the agreement of 1933, an act contrary to international law for which 
the government of Iran was responsible. In addition the Court was asked to 
declare that article 22 of the oil concession convention was still legally binding 
on the government of Iran and that denial of the legal remedy provided in ar. 
ticle 22 to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company constituted a denial of justice con- 
trary to international law. Thirdly the Court was asked to rule that the 
convention could not lawfully be annuled or its terms altered by Iran without 
the oil company’s agreement or under the expressed conditions of the agreement, 
to adjudge that Iran should give full satisfaction and indemnity for all illegal 
acts committed in relation to the oil company, and to determine the manner of 
such satisfaction and indemnity.* 

On June 22, the United Kingdom under Article 41 of the Statute and article 6] 
of the rules of the Court requested the Court to indicate provisional measures to 
be taken to preserve the rights of the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom 
requested that, in order to preserve the rights of its national, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company be treated in accordance with international law and have the full 
benefits to which it was entitled under the convention with Iran; the company 
be permitted to carry on its operations as it had prior to May 1, 1951 and Iran 
be prevented from aggravating or extending the dispute.’ The President of the 
Court (Basdevant) on June 23, telegraphed the prime minister of Iran advising 
him of the impending meeting of the Court to consider the United Kingdom's 
request for interim measures and suggesting that Iran avoid all measures which 
might render impossible or difficult the execution of any judgment of the Court. 
On June 29 the Iranian government replied rejecting the United Kingdom's 
request for interim measures of protection on the grounds that the United King- 
dom lacked the competence to refer the dispute to the Court, and stating that 
the dispute pertained to an exercise of sovereign rights within Iran’s national 
jurisdiction and was not subject to the Charter’s specified methods of settlement. 
The Court felt that the existing state of affairs justified interim measures of pro- 
tection pending a final decision, and on July 5 ordered that: 1) both govem- 
ments were to prevent action which might prejudice the rights of one of the 
parties in giving effect to the Court’s decision; 2) each government was to pre- 
vent any action which would extend or aggravate the dispute; 3) both govern- 
ments were to prevent any action which would hinder the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company from carrying out its operations under the same management as it had 
prior to May 1, 1951; and 4) a board of supervisors was to be established of 
which two members were to be appointed by each government with a fifth 
member, a national of a third state, to be chosen by agreement of both govern- 
ments or the President of the Court. The board of supervisors was instructed 
to ascertair the implementation of the interim measures and had the respon- 
sibility for tne audit of revenue and expenses until there had been a decision of 
the Court or an agreement reached by the parties.” 


8 IC) Communiqué 51/22, May 28, 1951. 10 Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Case, Order of 
*ICJ 1951, General List, No. 14. July 5, 1951, ICJ Reports 1951, p. 89-95. 
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Ambatielos Case 


On April 9, 1951 the Greek government, espousing a claim of one of its na- 
tionals, N.E. Ambatielos, filed an application instituting proceedings against the 
United Kingdom. The application claimed that Ambatielos, a Greek shipowner, 
who had had a contract with the government of the United Kingdom in 1919 
for the purchase of ships, had suffered prejudice owing to non-delivery within 
the specified time-limit and had been unable to seek redress in United Kingdom 
courts. The United Kingdom was charged with a failure to observe essential 
rules of United Kingdom procedure, thus contravening customary international 
law and the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of November 10, 1886 between 
the United Kingdom and Greece. In application of one of the clauses of the 
treaty the Greek government had proposed arbitration; Greece claimed that the 
proposal had been refused. The refusal brought into operation a second treaty 
— the Final Declaration on Greco-Britannic Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
of July 11, 1926 — which granted recourse to the Court. The application of the 
Greek government asked the Court to declare that effect must be given to the 
procedure for arbitration in the treaty of 1886." 

In a letter of May 7, 1951, the United Kingdom notified the Court of its in- 
tention to contest the grounds on which Greece maintained that the Court had 
jurisdiction in the case. The Court fixed the time limits for the Greek memorial 
on July 30, 1951 and the counter-memorial of the United Kingdom on October 
15, 1951.” 


French Moroccan Case 


Following the application of France instituting proceedings against the United 
States on October 28, 1950 on the question of the rights of United States’ na- 
tionals in Morocco, the Court fixed the time limits for the deposit of documents 
of the written procedure.” Prior to the date for the filing of the United States 
counter-memorial, the United States submitted a preliminary objection to the 
Court on June 21, 1951. The United States objected to the failure to clarify in 
the application the identity of the parties as required by Article 40 of the 
Statute. The United States requested the Court to decide whether the party 
or parties in whose name or behalf the proceedings had been instituted were: 
1) the French Republic in its own right and capacity; 2) the French Republic 
as Protector of Morocco on behalf of the state of Morocco; or 3) the French 
Republic in its own right and as Protector of Morocco on behalf of the state of 
Morocco. The United States wished to know in advance what countries would 
be bound by the decision, for France as well as the United States and Morocco 
were parties to the treaties, and in the past the French Republic had drawn a 
distinction between its various capacities. The United States also requested 
the Court to decide that, unless France was a party to the dispute both in its own 


“ICJ Communiqué 51/8, April 13, 1951. 18For a summary of the questions involved, 
2 Ambatielos Case, Order of May 18, 1951, see International Organization, V, p. 195. 
IC] Reports 1951, p. 11-183. 
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right and as Protector of Morocco, the United States would be entitled to pre- 
sent a counter-claim which would bind France in both capacities to the decision 
of the Court, and pending this decision by the Court the United States reserved 
its rights including the right to file further preliminary objections." 

The Court, on June 25, 1951, suspended the dispute’s proceedings on merit 
and fixed August 5, 1951 as the date by which the French Republic should sub. 
mit a statement on the objection lodged by the United States.” 


Other Matters 


On July 3, 1951 the Court announced the appointment of Georges Sauser- 
Hall, a Swiss citizen, as the arbitrator to pronounce on the alleged rights of Al- 
bania and Italy in respect to gold which had been unlawfully transferred from 
Rome to Germany in 1943. The appointment of an arbitrator was made at the 
request of the United States, France and the United Kingdom.” 

On April 19 the Court constituted its chamber of summary procedure for 
May 3, 1951-May 3, 1952. Judges Basdevant, Guerrero, McNair, Krylov, and 
Hsu Mo were elected.” 

Following the death of Judge Azevado on May 7, 1951 there was a vacancy 
on the Court.” 


14TCJ 1951, General List, No. 11. 16 IC) Communiqué 51/27, July 3, 1951. 
%* Case concerning rights of nationals of the 11 Thid. 51/13, April 20, 1951. 
United States of America in Morocco, Order of 18 Thid. 51/14, May 8, 1951. 


June 25, 1951; ICJ Reports 1951, p. 86, 87. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Released on April 30, 1951 the financial statements of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development showed the net income for the nine months 
ending March 31, 1951 to be $11,483,230. This amount was placed in the 
General Reserve against losses on loans and guarantees, thus increasing this re- 
serve to $38,481,500. Gross income for the period amounted to $20,567,359 
after deducting loan commissions of $4,723,859 which were allocated to the 
special reserve.’ 

In February, public offering was made of a Bank issue of $50,000,000 3% 
five-year bonds of 1951. In January, the Bank sold, without its guarantee, 
bonds in the principal amount of $134,000 which had been received under the 
loan to Luxembourg. The Bank also sold, with its guarantee, bonds in the prin- 
cipal amount of $549,000 received under the loan to the Corporacion de For- 
mento de la Produccion of Chile. Principal repayments of loans at March 31, 
1951 amounted to $5,351,271. Disbursements of loans at that date totalled 
$665,010,383 and the undisbursed balance of effective loans amounted to 
$278,526,600.” 

On May 8 the Bank announced the sale, without the Bank’s guarantee of 
$3,200,000 of Canadian-dollar bonds of the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
Co., Ltd. maturing from 1954 to 1958." On May 17 the London banking firm 
of Baring Brothers & Company announced the preparation of a public offering 
of a £5,000,000 issue of 34%, twenty-year bonds of the International Bank. It 
was an opportunity for the Bank to obtain pounds sterling for use in future 
loans.* 

The Bank announced on May 24 that the Canadian government had per- 
mitted the Bank to use for loans an additional Canadian $7,500,000 from Cana- 
da’s paid-in 18% capital subscription. The release, together with previous 
releases, brought the total of subscribed Canadian dollars available to the Bank 
for its operations to approximately Canadian $18,000,000. 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries 


In its comments on the experts’ report on development of underdeveloped 
countries submitted to the United Nations Secretary-General, the International 
Bank emphasized the importance of extension of services in those countries to 
disseminate knowledge of advanced production techniques. The Bank agreed 
that there were advantages from the creation of development banks and cor- 


? International Bank Press Release 242, April 3 Ibid., 244, May 17, 1951. 
80, 1951. * Ibid., 245, May 24, 1951. 
? Ibid., 243, May 8, 1951. 
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porations and referred to its activity in assisting the establishment of the Indus. 
trial Development Bank of Turkey, the Development Bank of Ethiopia and the 
consortium of Mexican private banks and to its present consultative work with 
Honduras and Iceland. The Bank’s experience supported the experts’ analysis 
of the need for coordinated approach to development problems, intelligent | 
determination of priorities in public investment and formulation of appropriate 
policies for private investment. 

The Bank aimed to increase its rate of lending as rapidly as possible, subject 
only to the limitation that it would not lend more than the borrower could 
effectively utilize or had a reasonable prospect of repaying. It anticipated that 
its borrowing ability would remain such as to place no limitation on its capacity 
tolend. Its rate of lending, in turn, would depend on 1) the ability and willing- 
ness of underdeveloped countries, with technical assistance, to prepare projects 
and programs for financing; 2) the availability from developed countries other 
than the United States, of a greater part of the eighteen percent subscriptions 
to the Bank, and 3) future action by more advanced countries on proposals now 
under consideration for additional developmental assistance in the form of 
grants, which could increase ability to service foreign debt. 

In considering the proposed International Finance Corporation, the Bank 
pointed out that its own contribution to the expansion of private investment in 
underdeveloped countries had been limited by two factors: 1) the requirement 
of a loan guarantee by the government where the project was located; and 2) 
the lack of Bank funds for equity investment. The suggestion that an Inter- 
national Finance Corporation be created as an affiliate of the Bank was wel- 
comed, therefore, as a stimulus to investment.* 


Loan Agreements 


On April 10, 1951 the International Bank made a loan of $16,500,000 to 
Colombia for highway construction and rehabilitation. Completion of the high- 
way project was expected to provide Colombia with a continuous network of 
all-weather roads serving the more important business and agricultural sections. | 
Colombia, because of its mountainous terrain, was particularly dependent on its 
highway system which provided the most suitable means of surface transport. 
The highway loan was the fourth which the Bank had made in Colombia bring- 
ing the total investment to $27,630,000. The loan was for a term of ten years 
and carried interest at the rate of 3%% including a 1% commission allocated to | 
tlie special reserve fund. Amortization payments, calculated to return the loan } 
by maturity were to begin November 15, 1954.° 

Two loans totalling $4,700,000 to aid the development of Nicaragua were 
made by the Bank on June 8, 1951. One was for $3,500,000 to the government 
for the purchase of equipment and machinery for highway construction and the 
other of $1,200,000 to the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua, guaranteed by the 


5 International Financial News Survey, May * International Bank Press Release 245, May 
25, 1951. 24, 1951. 
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government, for the purchase of agricultural machinery. The highway con- 
struction project consisted of eight separate road-building projects while the 
agricultural loan was to provide the farmers with much needed spare parts and 
machinery. The highway loan was for a term of ten years and carried an inter- 
est rate of 4%% including 1% commission allocated to the special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments, to return the loan by maturity, were to start on March 
15, 1954. The farm machinery loan was for a term of seven years, carried an 
interest rate of 4% per year, including the 1% commission. Its amortization 
payments were also to start on March 15, 1954.’ 

On June 20 the President of the Bank (Black) announced the first Bank loan 
consisting entirely of currencies other than the United States dollar. On that 
date Iceland signed an agreement with the Bank by which it borrowed Euro- 
pean currencies amounting to $2,450,000 to be used to finance the cost of im- 
ported equipment for the expansion of electric power capacity in Iceland. The 
loan was to be disbursed partly in sterling, partly in French francs, partly in 
Danish kroner and partly in Norwegian kroner. The United Kingdom, France, 
Denmark and Norway permitted the Bank to use part of their paid-in 18% 
capital subscription for the loan. Part of the amount provided by the United 
Kingdom and France was to be used in making purchases in western Germany 
and Sweden which were not members of the Bank. Before, currency other 
than United States dollars released by a member country had been used for 
purchases only in that country. 

The total costs of the two hydroelectric projects was estimated at the equiva- 
lent of $13,000,000. The Bank’s loan was to be used to pay for goods and 
services from Europe, the equipment to be obtained in the United States was 
to be financed through the Economic Cooperation Administration and the Ice- 
landic kroner costs were to be financed locally. The loan was for a term of 
22 years, carried an interest rate of 4%% including the 1% commission to the 
special reserve fund and the amortization payments were to start on June 1, 
1956.° 


Missions 


During the period under review (April, May, June) the Bank dispatched 
three missions: to Chile, Egypt and the Belgian Congo. The mission to Chile 
was sent in cooperation with the Food and Agriculture Organization to study 
Chile’s agricultural needs and make recommendations for a broad program of 
development with the aim of increasing the food supply of the nation. Special 
attention was to be given the investment needs, both public and private, foreign 
and domestic, essential to carrying out the agricultural program and to the rela- 
tionship of agricultural investment to other sectors of the economy. Several 
Chilean experts were also assigned to the group.” 

At the invitation of the Egyptian government the Bank sent a mission to 


' Ibid., 248, June 8, 1951. * Ibid., 246, May 26, 1951. 
8 Ibid., 250, June 20, 1951. 
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Egypt to examine projects for which Bank participation might be requested: 
irrigation, hydroelectric power development and fertilizer and steel plans near 
Aswan. The mission was also to discuss methods of financing proposed invest. 
ments in Egypt.” . 

A Bank mission left Washington, D.C. on June 23 to survey the economic 
situation and financial needs of the Congo’s development program. The group 
which was being sent at the request of the Belgian government was to spend a 
week in Brussels both before and after its stay in the Congo.” 

The report of the mission which had been sent to Turkey during the summer 
of 1950 under the sponsorship of the Bank and the Turkish government was re- 
leased on June 5. The general program for economic development proposed 
in the report emphasized three needs: 1) increase in agricultural productivity 
as a base for further industrialization; 2) better utilization of the country’s 
human and physical resources; and 3) greater coordination of economic activity. 
The mission recommended policies and measures designed to bring about better 
governmental administration, improvement of the utilization of existing plants 
and resources, more adequate education, in particular vocational training, and 
promotion of better health. In addition, the mission recommended an invest- 
ment program based on a rising level of domestic resources. Special emphasis 
was laid on the training of personnel in agriculture, education and health. The 
mission was convinced that “at Turkey’s present stage of development and with 
the limited resources available to it, economic progress can best be accelerated 
by a variety of small projects spread widely over the country and designed to 
raise the living standards of large segments of the population in a relatively 
short time.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


On April 14, 1951 the headquarters agreement between the government of 
Canada and the International Civil Aviation Organization was signed in Mon- 
treal. The agreement provided for the recognition of ICAO, on the part of the 
Canadian government, as an international organization composed of sovereign 
states members and as a specialized agency in relationship with the United 
Nations. The organization, its assets, and its property enjoyed the same im- 
munity from suit and judicial process as enjoyed by foreign governments al- 
though ICAO could waive the immunity in certain circumstances. The head- 
quarters premises, its archives and documents were inviolable, its property was 
exempt from any search or other interference except with the consent of the 
Secretary-General. Certain exemptions from taxes and customs duties were 
granted as well as privileges in regard to exports, imports and exchange. The 
Canadian government was to permit and facilitate the entry of representatives 
of information agencies accredited to ICAO after consultation with Canada. 


10 Thbid., 249, June 18, 1951. 12 Thid., 247, June 5, 1951. 
11 [hid., 251, June 20, 1951. 
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Special entry facilities were granted to representatives of the United Nations or 
specialized agencies on official business.’ 


Council 

Twelfth Session of the Council: The twelfth session of the Council met in 
Montreal from March 15 to April 15, 1951. During its session the Council 
adopted as Annex 13 to the Convention, Standards and Recommended Prac- 
tices on Aircraft Accident Inquiry, amendments 1-5 to Annex 10 on Standards 
and Recommended Practices on Aeronautical Telecommunications and approved 
the revised Specification for Meteorological Services for International Air Navi- 
gation. Procedures for Air Navigation Services were also modified and the rec- 
ommendations made by the RAC division on the content and standard form of 
position reports was approved for implementation. The request of Pakistan for 
an interpretation of the provisions of the Convention and the International Air 
Services Transit Agreement relating to the right of an aircraft of an ICAO mem- 
ber state to fly over the territory of another member state was answered by the 
Council in a declaration that the convention and particularly article 6 did not 
override the provisions of section 1, article 1 of the Transit Agreement and that 
a state by becoming a party to the agreement, granted the privileges of transit 
and landing for non-traffic purposes to other states party to the same agreement 
with respect to their scheduled international services. 

The Council decided that the draft Convention on Damage Caused by For- 
eign Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface, should be circulated to states and 
that a special conference should be convened to consider it around June 1952. 

The Council approved the recommendations of the Committee on Joint Sup- 
port of Air Navigation Services for the allocation of Switzerland’s contribution 
of 200,000 Swiss francs among the various internationally financed air naviga- 
tion services in the north Atlantic region. At the same time, the Council pro- 
posed a total Swiss contribution of US $41,520 in 1951. 

After consideration of a report by the Secretary-General on experience with 
the ICAO Trainee programs and on the comments of states as to their useful- 
ness, the Council agreed to continue the programs on substantially the same 
basis and authorized a fifth program to start in September 1951. 

Finally the Council approved the agenda for the fifth session of the Assembly 
which consisted mainly of administrative matters and the election to a vacant 
seat on the Council.’ 


Technical Meetings 


Air Navigation Commission: The sixth session of the Air Navigation Commis- 
sion meeting from January 30 to April 12 adopted the amendments 1-5 for 
Annex 10 of Standards and Recommended Practices and transmitted them to 
the Council, requested the Council to adopt its recommendations regarding the 


? United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 450. 2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, May 1951. 
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implementation of regional plans for the Caribbean, approved the convening fell 
date of the South American/South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting | po: 
and recommended that states in the south east Asian region be consulted as to the 
their preference for: 1) continuance of sub-arc broadcasts; 2) a limited intro. civ 
duction of the three minute system; or 3) change over completely to a three _ fel 
minute system.’ In addition, the commission studied the terms of reference of 
regional air navigation meetings, reviewed the revised MET specifications, rec- 
ommended that the Council approve the inclusions of the fixed telecommunica- 
tions service between Paris and New York and completed its review of the 


serious deficiencies in air navigation facilities and services in the European. Re 
Mediterranean, North Atlantic, North and South Pacific and Middle East 
Regions. nat 
Air Transport Committee: The Air Transport Committee held five meetings ye 
adjourning its session on April 9. In the course of its meetings, the committee ms 
concluded its work on multiple taxation and continued studying the problems “+ 
arising out of Article 5 of the convention. In addition, the committee approved f 
the final agenda for the third session of the FAL division, and studied scheduled : | 
and non-scheduled international air services.* " 
Airworthiness Division: The fourth session of the Airworthiness Division met ___ sib 
in Montreal from March 20 to April 21, 1951. Subjects included on its agenda me 
were: the preparation of new airworthiness standards for transport category air- — mc 
planes, covering turbine engine installation, water loads of seaplane performance, qu 
and a review of structural and general engineering standards in Annex 8 of _ pai 
Airworthiness in Aircraft.’ | 
Operations Division: The fourth session of the Operations Division met in thi 
Montreal from March 27 to April 27 to consider four major problems: altimeter a: 
setting procedures, instrument approach and landing, aerodrome obstruction ; 
charts, and flight crew fatigue.* . 
inf 
Technical Assistance Program | oA 
Members of the technical assistance mission to Iran were expected to start _— ge: 
work on April 17. On February 19 an agreement was signed with Israel where- ing 
by two experts were to be sent to Israel to assist in airport and training prob- | an 
lems.’ During the spring plans were completed to send a mission of four experts | _ the 
to Ethiopia to help develop air transportation in that country. One expert on | by 
radio aids was sent to Iceland for six months while one airport expert was to be | len 
sent to Jordan and a civil aviation advisor was to be sent to Afghanistan toad- ag 
vise the government on the construction of airstrips and on the development of | tio 
future air services between the principal air cities in Afghanistan. An agreement | for 
was concluded with Thailand providing for one civil aviation advisor and two | ple 
ap) 

2 Ibid. ¢ Ibid. 
4 Ibid., April 1951; ibid., May 1951. 1 Ibid., April 1951. } $ 


5 Ibid., June 1951. 
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fellowships i in advanced flying training to the standards required for airline trans- 
port pilots.” In South America it was expected that ICAO would participate in 
the United Nations technical assistance project in El Salvador by providing a 
civil aviation expert to conduct a survey in the country’s requirements in the 


field of air transport.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Report of the Director-General 


The primary emphasis of the report of the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to the thirty-fourth session of the Conference was 
the issue of wage policy in conditions of full employment. The Conference 
debate on this question, stimulated by the report Mr. Morse hoped, would help 
ILO member countries to arrive at wage-price policies “designed to promote the 
best interests both of workers and of the community as a whole, in conditions 
of full employment and scarcity of labor.” The problem of wage determination 
had been receiving renewed public attention, mainly owing to the desire to 
include restraint of wage increases in a program designed to minimize the pos- 
sible inflationary effects of full employment, economic development and rearma- 
ment. There existed also a belief that adjustments in the wage structures of 
most countries were needed to provide increased incentives for workers to ac- 
quire skill, to work harder and to man the essential industries where labor was 
particularly scarce. 

The tasks of maximizing the rate of increase of productivity and of ensuring 
that wage increases kept in step with that rate were among the most urgent 
economic problems before governments, employers and workers. Under con- 
ditions of full employment, it was possible that the increased bargaining strength 
of labor would lead to wages rising faster than productivity, with the result that 
the real benefit of wage increases would be wiped out by inflation. If such an 
inflation persisted and became serious, it would precipitate an economic crisis 
which might rapidly develop into a social and political crisis. Mr. Morse sug- 
gested that an acceptable and practicable wage policy might include the follow- 
ing: 1) governments should satisfy themselves that total demand was not greater 
and no less than was required to absorb the goods and services produced when 
the economy was fully employed; 2) there should be full public discussion, led 
by governments, employers and workers, of the nature of the wage-price prob- 
lem under full employment; 3) governments, workers and employers should 
agree on certain relevant basic goals — price stability, wage increases in propor- 
tion to the increases in the general level of productivity and action to ensure 
for workers a fair share of the products of industry; 4) “the Government, em- 
ployers and workers in each country should collaborate to evolve the machinery, 
appropriate to their traditions, their administrative practices and the stage of 


§ Ibid., May 1951. ® Ibid., June 1951. 
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their economic development, for assessing the actual increases in money wages 
for particular classes of workers which will be consistent with basic goals.” 

In other sections of the report, Mr. Morse predicted sharp and widespread 
retail price increases throughout the world as a result of rising raw material 


costs and warned that the rising trend of wages since 1939 might be retarded | 


by the increased burden of rearmament. “To some extent, the burden will be 
met out of rising productivity and, to a less extent, by absorbing remaining un. 
employed resources. For the rest, however, it will inevitably involve some re. 
duction either in present living standards as consumption is reduced, or in future 
living standards as investment is curtailed.” 


A marked improvement in world trade was noted, however, in the report, | 


European industrial output in the second quarter of 1950 was up ten percent 
from the same period in 1949 and considerable progress was made in reducing 
the trade deficit of the rest of the world with the United States. The terms of 
trade shifted in favor of countries producing raw materials. “The world econo- 
my, still stretched and strained in the effort to recover from the devastation and 
dislocation of the 1940’s, is moving, under the influence of war and rearmament 
into a period of renewed scarcities and intensified inflationary pressures. So 
long as present political tension continues, the labour of a great and growing 
proportion of mankind must be devoted not to raising standards of living but to 
seeking military security.” 

During 1950, eighty ratifications of ILO conventions were received from 
twenty members of ILO. The total number of ratifications, including eight regis- 
tered since January 1, 1951 stood at 1,196. Consequently, five more conven- 
tions entered into force during 1951: the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1948; the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention | 
(Revised), 1948; the Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946; the Fee- | 


Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949; the Right to| 
Organize and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949. The total number of 
international labor conventions in force was thus brought to 70. Mr. Morse 
commented that the progress of the past two years still lagged, however, and , 
called for collaboration between the organization and the governments, em- 
ployers and workers. “To succeed, however, such efforts must start from the 
realistic assumption that only Conventions capable of immediate application 
should be considered for ratification at any given moment. They must, in par- 
ticular, include amongst their primary targets those Conventions which, by their 
very essence, form the foundation of any healthy and constructive labour policy, | 
i.e., the texts which guarantee freedom of association; provide the fixing and | 
payment of a living wage; stimulate practical measures for the organisation of | 
manpower resources and for protecting migrant workers; and aim, finally, at 
developing efficient systems for the supervision of conditions of employment.” 


1 International Labor Conference (34th ses- 3 Tbid., p. 18. 
sion), Report of the Director-General, p. 42, 73. ‘* Ibid., p. 145-149. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
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International Labor Conference 


The thirty-fourth Internationa] Labor Conference opened in Geneva on June 
6, 1951 for a session ending on June 29. The agenda was composed of nine 
items including: 1) equal remuneration for men and women workers for work 
of equal value and the possibility of a convention or recommendation on this 
subject; 2) wage-fixing machinery for agriculture; 3) recommendations on col- 
lective agreements and on voluntary conciliation and arbitration; 4) objectives 
and minimum standards of social security; 5) cooperation between public au- 
thorities and employers’ and workers’ organizations; 6) holidays with pay in 
agriculture; 7) the Director-General’s report; 8) the manner in which member 
countries were observing their obligations in regard to the conventions and 
recommendations adopted at earlier conferences; and 9) budget for 1952 which 
had been proposed by the Governing Body at $6,196,922." 

On June 12 the conference voted to admit the Federal Republic of Germany 
tomembership in ILO. Israel, Poland and Czechoslovakia voted against its ad- 
mission while some Burmese and Indonesian delegates abstained. After the 
announcement of the vote, the Polish and Czechoslovak delegates walked out 
of the meeting. Israel was opposed because it believed the admission of any 
German government to international bodies was premature in view of the crimes 
of Germany in the recent past. The conference also voted to admit Japan con- 
ditionally on confirmation by the Japanese Diet. Yugoslavia resumed its mem- 
bership after an absence of more than two years." 

The positions of 24 governments concerning provisions to be included in a 
social security code were made public on May 9. An unusual feature of the 
draft text of the regulations was an arrangement under which federal states such 
as Australia, Canada, Switzerland and the United States could accept the obliga- 
tions of the convention if two-thirds of their member states, provinces or can- 
tons were in compliance. This was designed to take into account the degree of 
advancement of the legislation of the constituent units. Two-thirds of the states 
who had replied by May 9 preferred a convention which became binding after 
it had been ratified by a member country rather than an official recommendation 
which did not require ratification. A recommendation only was preferred by 
five governments.’ 

During the conference a new international labor convention governing 
equal remuneration for men and women workers and a convention calling for 
the establishment of minimum wage-fixing machinery for agricultural workers 
were approved. Each convention was supplemented by a recommendation. 
Two recommendations were also adopted calling for the creation of machinery 
to aid in collective bargaining and urging the establishment of machinery to 
assist in the voluntary conciliation of industrial disputes. 

It was agreed to place three items on the agenda of the 1952 conference with 
the view to the adoption of international regulations: 1) a convention on mini- 


5ILO News Service, May 9, 1951; ibid., June T ILO News Service, June 29, 1951. 
1951. 8 Ibid., May 9, 1951. 
* New York Times, June 13, 1951. 
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mum standards of social security; 2) a recommendation on cooperation between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organizations at the level of the 
undertaking; and 3) a convention and recommendation on holidays with pay 


in agriculture.” 


Governing Body 
During the spring the Governing Body of the International Labor Organiza. 
tion met in Geneva. The meeting approved a budget of $6,196,922, appointed 


three of its members (a governmental representative, employer and worker) to 
be available for consultations in drafting economic and social articles in the 
proposed international Covenant on Human Rights, and endorsed a General 
Assembly resolution expressing the hope that Members of the United Nations 
not members of the specialized agencies would assume or resume full participa- 
tion in the agencies.” 


Technical Assistance Program 


e 


As part of its contribution to the United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- | 


nical Assistance for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped Areas, ILO 


by April 1951 was working on a total of 66 projects. The projects had originated | 


in requests from governments in Asia, the near and middle east, Latin America 
and Africa. Requests from Asia included those for assistance on problems con- 
cerning manpower, women and young workers, social security and labor legis- 
lation. Requests from the near and middle east included those on aid in social 
security, conditions of work, manpower, women and young workers, agriculture, 
industrial hygiene, industrial safety and economics. Latin American requests 
were for aid in the fields of manpower, women and young workers, social secur- 
ity, economics, conditions of work and agriculture, while African requests in- 
cluded those for aid in manpower, agriculture, conditions of work and labor 
legislation.” 

By June the total number of requests under the expanded program had aug- 
mented to 129 and by the middle of the month teams of experts were working 
in Ceylon, Israel, Pakistan and Turkey and missions were to be sent to Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Iran and Mexico. Five projects had been completed in Burma, 
E] Salvador, Liberia, Somaliland and Greece.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries 

In accordance with the request of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, the International Monetary Fund submitted to the Council’s thirteenth 
session, a study on the capacity of underdeveloped countries to service invest- 


® Ibid., June 29, 1951. 11 Tbid. 
0 Tbid., April 1951. 12 Thid., June 1951. 
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ments of foreign capital. With compensatory financing eliminated from its 
consideration, the remainder of the country’s international receipts appeared to 
furnish a reasonable total with which to compare its foreign debt service. Such 
a total would include the goods and services the country was able to sell abroad, 
the foreign capital that it was able to attract by its investment opportunities and 
the donations that it received for particular purposes other than compensatory 
financing. This total would be subject to wide fluctuations. Markets for the 
raw materials exported by underdeveloped countries were notoriously subject 
to sudden shifts in demand which could drastically affect both volume and price. 
Again the capital flow to underdeveloped countries could be suddenly inter- 
rupted if the markets for their raw material exports turned weak or if they pur- 
sued unstable or confiscatory policies at home. The dangers to an underdevel- 
oped country’s balance of payments position arose from the wide fluctuations in 
the value of raw material exports and inflow of capital that might occur almost 
overnight. It was these that raised questions of how quickly and how far im- 
ports of goods and services could be contracted in order to permit the service 
of the foreign debt to continue to be paid in full. 

Two broad questions were involved as to the amount of foreign borrowing a 
country could properly undertake for purposes of domestic development: 1) 
“will the borrowing add more to the country’s output in the long run than it 
costs, taking into account not only the direct service of the debt, but also the 
adjustments it directly and indirectly effects in the country’s economic structure 
and its terms of trade” and 2) “in the short run can the country meet the service 
of its debt year after year in the face of the wide fluctuations it may experience 
in its international receipts, taking into account the monetary reserves and other 
types of compensatory financing that it can bring to bear to cover deficits in its 
balance of payments.” 

Foreign exchange to service the debt could be created in various ways. The 
investment of foreign capital might tend to create its own means of payment 
by expanding the country’s exports or replacing imports. Even if the invest- 
ment did not, of itself, lead to a shift in the balance of payments sufficient to 
finance service of the debt, it might add enough to domestic productivity to 
permit the monetary authorities to readjust the over-all economy to its world 
markets on a basis that would permit service of the debt while still enjoying a 
net addition to the national output from the investment. Even if the first ques- 
tion had been answered satisfactorily and it was evident that the investment 
would be productive in the long run, there remained a danger that the service 
of the debt would prove insupportable in a period when international receipts 
contracted sharply. At such a time the limiting factor (disregarding for the 
moment compensatory financing) was the extent to which imports could be 
squeezed down to fit the amount of foreign exchange left over after the debt 
service had been deducted from the sharply reduced total. 

The total receipts to which imports were adjusted were receipts from both 
capital inflow and current account. But, the deduction of debt service from 
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total international receipts was not necessarily a fixed quantity. Creditor capital fr 


called for an almost fixed service, thus passing onto imports the full effect of a re 
decline in receipts. Equity capital, however, had to be satisfied with residual ne 
earnings, and those were likely to contract sharply at times when raw material | “t 
markets abroad and capital inflow shrank. The decline in service of the equity | sit 
debt meant that the full impact of the reduction in foreign exchange receipts to 
was not passed on to imports. Therefore, from the cyclical standpoint, a coun- th 
try could safely assume a considerably larger service of foreign indebtedness if ci 
it were on an equity basis than if it called for fixed interest and amortization pa 
payments. cu 
If a country could command sufficient compensatory financing, it could bridge | cu 
over the temporary difficulties in its balance of payments without any break in Te} 
service of the debt and without compressing imports unduly. It could continue co 
to finance both by drawing on its gold and foreign exchange reserves, or on the sit 
International Monetary Fund, or by floating loans abroad or even negotiating be 
grants to meet the temporary deficiency of foreign exchange in the market. co 
In good times countries should put themselves in a position to supply the tio 
compensatory financing required to carry them through bad times. They should 
build up their reserves, repay the Fund and establish their government credit Sa 
on such a basis that it would be good for international loans even during periods 
of unsettled markets. In practice this had often proved difficult to do and, of 
therefore, countries were subject to wide fluctuations in their international re- Bo 
ceipts, had a high ratio of creditor to equity indebtedness and were unable to 
compress imports sharply without serious repercussions on the international Pa 
economy. To the extent that these conditions were realized, a country with ( 
a high ratio of total debt service to total foreign exchange receipts would be 3.3 
vulnerable to year-to-year fluctuations. sta 
The Fund report made a historical review of the investment service ratio of val 


five developed countries which had been underdeveloped (United States, Japan, wh 
Canada, Australia, Argentina) and two underdeveloped countries (India and 








Indonesia ) .’ | En 
7 

Exchange Restrictions _ hae 
In its second annual report on exchange restrictions, the International Mone- the 
tary Fund reminded its members that its special permission was necessary under a 
the articles of agreement to retain exchange restrictions beyond March 1952. pte 
Press reports indicated that the Fund considered that the United Kingdom, in ) =" 
particular, should be able to relax its exchange controls. In a letter to the men- i uae 
bers of the Fund, from the acting chairman of the executive board and acting os 
managing director of the organization (Overby) it was stated that during the Func 
past year there had been considerable improvement in the balance of payments ath 
and reserve position of many countries and that the Fund believed that this It str 
improvement warranted further relaxation of restrictions and reduction of dis | 3) 
crimination. Inertia, fear of the future, protection of vested economic interests oe x 
flatio 


1 Economic and Social Council, document E/2024, June 18, 1951. 
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from outside competition and political bargaining practices were some of the 
reasons given for retaining restrictions beyond the time needed. The report 
noted that one of the immediate effects of the military situation in Korea was 
“to accelerate the already occurring general improvement in the world payments 
situation, especially vis-a-vis the United States” and “the same factors tending 
toward the elimination of the so-called ‘dollar shortage’ have worked toward 
the disappearance of the distinction between ‘hard’ currencies and ‘soft’ curren- 
cies and of the distinction among various ‘soft’ currencies.” The sterling area, 
particularly had bettered its position with reference to many countries whose 
currencies were relatively hard and sterling itself had emerged as a much harder 
currency. The position of all the nations had not improved, however, and the 
report pointed out that “the nature and magnitude of the action which has be- 
come financially possible varies among different countries. For some, the new 
situation means that restrictions could be eliminated. For others, there could 
be a significant relaxation, while there remain some countries where financial 
conditions are such that it is still not possible to undertake any significant relaxa- 
tion of restrictions.” 


Sales and Purchases 

In March, South Africa and Ethiopia repurchased part of the Fund’s holdings 
of their currencies: South Africa bought $9,985,000 and Ethiopia $300,000. 
Both purchases were made in United States dollars.’ 


Par Values 


On March 19 the initial par value of the Pakistani rupee was established at 
3.30852 per United States dollar, the rate proposed by the government of Paki- 
stan.* On June 28 the Fund announced the establishment of the initial par 
value for the Finnish markka at 230 markkas per United States dollar, the rate 
which had been proposed by the government of Finland.° 


Erratum 

The proposed change in Canada’s subsidy to gold mines, the details of which 
had been announced on March 9, was determined by the Board of Directors of 
the Fund as being “not inconsistent with the Fund’s policy.” 





* Second Annual Report on Exchange Restric- 
tions, April 1951; New York Times, May 28, 
1951. At a meeting in Portugal in June 1951, 
the United States delegation to the International 
Chamber of Commerce called for the abolition 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe and stressed the difference between that 
organization and the International Monetary 
Fund: “The International Monetary Fund rightly 
in our opinion is working toward an international 
solution of the international economic problems. 
It stresses the importance of eliminating exchange 
restrictions and trade discrimination against the 
United States now that the dollar has become 
less scarce due to American rearmament. In sharp 
contrast to this international approach to the in- 
flation problem, the Economic Commission for 


Europe favors an upward revaluation of Euro- 
pean currencies in terms of the dollar — without 
any liberalization of exchange controls.” ECE 
was charged with advocating “measures which, 
if followed, would complete the breakup of the 
world economy into a collection of nationalistic 
and non-cooperative planned economies.” (TIbid., 
June 14, 1951.) 

3% International Financial News Survey, April 6, 
1951. 

* International Monetary Fund Press Release 
161, March 19, 1951. 

5 International Financial News Survey, June 
29, 1951. 

®The gold mine subsidy was erroneously re- 
ported in International Organization, V, p. 381, 
as being inconsistent with Fund policy. 
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Annual Report to the United Nations 


The third annual report of the International Refugee Organization was sub- 
mitted to the thirteenth session of the Economic and Social Council. In the 
report the organization announced that in 1950 it “came within sight of its goal, 
the solving of the refugee problem resulting from World War II and its im. 
mediate aftermath.” By the end of the year, 1,525,643 refugees had been given 
assistance of one kind or another, 71,695 had been repatriated to their countries 
of origin, 879,403 had been resettled in new countries, and others had been set- 
tled in countries of asylum. The number actually resettled during 1950 was | 
191,119 — 150,844 less than in 1949, but it included a much higher proportion h 


orrtTntro}Trnair 4. 





of cases requiring special welfare assistance, “uneconomic” family groups and re 
other difficult cases. “Of the 489,000 persons eligible for resettlement assist- la 
ance at the beginning of 1950, only 181,000 were considered to be resettleable b 
on the basis of established criteria for immigration schemes likely to be open to a) 
them. The number of openings actually found and filled, however, exceeded o 
this number by 10,119 indicating general response to the Organization’s appeals le 
for more liberal standards and its concerted campaign on behalf of the so-called Ww 
‘Institutional Hard Core’ ”. h 
The problem by the end of the year, however, had not been entirely solved, be 
although the report stated that a solution was in sight. It became obvious that by 
“local settlement” was the answer for the refugees who did not want to either ar 
repatriate or resettle and for those for whom opportunities could not be found. lo 
In 1950 the transfer of all refugees except institutional cases was started. 
Repatriation to countries of origin diminished during the period under review, Ti 
due almost entirely to the political situation in Europe. Only 2,917 refugees ar 
under the care of IRO returned home and of this 607 were overseas Chinese. pr 
Contributions from member governments for the first three financial years be 
and the supplementary period (1950/1951) amounted to $406,867,295 of which sp 
all but $24,136,881 had been received in cash and services by December 3], } th 
1950. It became apparent in October 1950 that the approved operational pro- 
grams of the organization would not be completed nor its existing realizable | pr 
resources exhausted before March 31, 1951, the date fixed for the termination of tio 
the supplementary period, and the Council, therefore, authorized the Director- of 
General to continue the approved operational program until September 30,1951. | Au 
“The success of the Organization in meeting its responsibility is now assured, | su 
unless major political disturbances create entirely new and unforeseen condi- | rej 
tions.” Increased attention was given, during the year, to the unique experi- or 
ence acquired by the organization. Governments turned to IRO to process and 2) 
transport non-refugee migrants and their families on a reimburseable basis. By fice 
the end of the year such agreements had been concluded affecting 50,000 cia 
persons and negotiations were under way for further similar agreements.’ of : 





1 Economic and Social Council, document E/2005, June 6, 1951. 
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Council 

The General Council, meeting in Geneva on April 9, reversed its previous 
decision to terminate operations on September 30, 1951. Under the new ar- 
rangement IRO was to be liquidated during the first quarter of 1952. The 
Council also decided to give resettlement assistance to all refugees within IRO 
areas of operation, including “new refugees” who had entered after the previ- 
ously-set date limit of October 1, 1950. J. Donald Kingsley was invited to con- 
tinue as Director-General despite his designation as United Nations Agent- 
General for Korea. Mr. Kingsley was to hold both positions until the termina- 
tion of the organization. 

By the end of May 1950 the Council noted, about one million refugees would 
have been re-established. As of April 1, 1951, however, 224,850 refugees still 
required assistance. Prospects for successful resettlement would depend in 
large part on whether the United States Displaced Persons Act was extended 
beyond June 30, 1951. If this were done, the Director-General estimated, 
approximately 95,000 more refugees could be resettled during the remainder 
of the year. If not, the number would be reduced to about 73,000. Mr. Kings- 
ley reported exceptional progress toward the solution of the problem of refugees 
who required continuing institutional care. Twenty-five thousand such cases 
had been solved and satisfactory arrangements for the remaining 10,000 “have 
been or will be made” within the limits of a special $22,000,000 fund established 
by the Council in October 1949. For refugees remaining in Germany, Italy 
and Austria, special agreements were concluded with the occupying authorities, 
local governments and voluntary agencies. 

After a thorough discussion of the question of the transfer of the International 
Tracing Service to the Allied High Commission, the Council agreed that it could 
appropriately express to the commission its concern regarding the safety and 
preservation of the records and its desire that the information contained therein 
be fully and continuously available in the future to the governments having a 
special interest in the matter. The Council approved the agreement between 
the IRO and the Allied High Commission.’ 

As requested by the sixth session of the Council, the Director-General had 
prepared a memorandum setting forth experience of IRO in international migra- 
tion operations. The special report pointed out ways to the possible movement 
of European surplus workers and their families to such countries as Canada and 
Australia, which had announced large migration programs but which had found 
such a program difficult to organize. Using IRO experience as a guide the 
report listed three methods for migrant resettlement: 1) nominations by relatives 
or friends who would guarantee a job and housing in the receiving country; 
2) mass labor schemes initiated by interested governments to fill general classi- 
fications of manpower needed; 3) special employment schemes to match spe- 
cialists and highly skilled workers to specific job openings. To help defray costs 
of such methods, Mr. Kingsley proposed that the migrants themselves contribute 


* Document GC/224, May 1, 1951. 
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to their passage. With equitable contributions from countries of emigration and 
immigration, an international “revolving fund” to cover pre-financing of move. 
ments, long-term “installment plan” payments by migrants and the use of mi- 
gration ships for profit-making “backhauls” such a program could be virtually 
self-supporting.’ 

The Council session ended its seventh session on April 13 and agreed to 
convene the eighth session on or about October 22, 1951 in Geneva. 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of IRO convened for its ninth session on April 4 
1951 at Geneva. The following governments, members of the committee were 
represented: Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, Norway, United King- 
dom, United States and Venezuela. The committee considered the report of 
the Director-General, his designation as Agent-General for Korea and financial 
reports.* 


Other Matters 


In May announcement was made that a grant of $500,000 had been made 
by the Ford Foundation, a private organization in the United States, to the 
International Refugee Organization to help resettle refugee specialists.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Six additional governments — Austria, German Federal Republic, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Republic of Korea and Turkey became eligible to accede to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. By June 20, 1951 each of the six governments 
had received the required two-thirds majority under the terms of the agreement. 
To complete requirements for accession, each was obliged to sign the Torquay 
Protocol by October 21, 1951.’ 


Torquay Tariff Conference 


Tariff negotiations which had begun at Torquay, England on September 28, 
1950 ended on April 21, 1951 with the signing of a final act by all the represen- 
tatives on April 21 except those of Haiti, the Republic of Korea and Peru who 
withheld signature until a later date. The act gave authenticity to three docu- 
ments which had to be signed separately. The first embodied the decisions on 
the accessions of Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Republic of 
Korea, Peru, Philippines and Turkey to the general agreement. The second, 
known as the Torquay Protocol, embodied the results of all tariff negotiations 

3 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 445; docu- 5 IRO News Report, May 15, 1951. 


ment GC/199. 1 United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 25. 
* Document GC/218, April 9, 1951. 
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completed at the conference and the terms under which new members might 
participate.” The third, signed on April 21, by nineteen governments was the 
Declaration on the Continued Application of the Present Schedules which had 
been drawn up to ensure that, subject to any renegotiation at Torquay, the 
concessions granted at the earlier conferences at Geneva and Annecy and the 
concessions agreed to at Torquay, would be maintained until January 1, 1954.’ 

The Torquay Schedules of Tariff Concession, released on May 12 listed 
approximately 8,700 tariff concessions (including binding of existing rates), 
nearly 3,000 of which were made by the seven governments which had not 
previously been signatories to GATT. Of the concessions granted at Geneva 
in 1947 and at Annecy in 1949, 295 items were withdrawn or modified. In 
each of these cases, however, the modification or withdrawal was counter- 
balanced by an alternative compensatory concession. In no case was there 
recourse to retaliatory withdrawals.* 

Twenty-five contracting parties to GATT participated in the conference while 
four contracting parties — Burma, Liberia, Nicaragua and Syria — did not under- 
take any tariff negotiations and seven countries negotiated with a view to acced- 
ing to the agreement. During the conference 147 pairs of negotiations were 
completed including 21 in which Austria participated and 21 involving the 
German Federal Republic.’ Czechoslovakia, the only eastern European country 
participating, made agreements with Austria, Denmark, France, Indonesia, 
Peru, Philippines and Turkey. It refused to recognize the government of south 
Korea and declared that the western German government had no legal right to 
become a contracting party since its existence was not in accordance with the 
Potsdam declaration which demanded the unification of Germany. The major 
difficulty at the conference involved the inability of the United Kingdom and 
United States to come to agreement on reciprocal tariff reductions. The United 
Kingdom had refused to prejudice its system of preferential tariffs for Common- 
wealth countries and the United States delegation was unwilling to agree to 
concessions on United Kingdom goods without such action.* 

During the negotiations a special working party was established to study the 
problem of conflicts between low-tariff and high-tariff member countries. Low- 
tariff countries had demanded that high-tariff countries reduce duties without 
equivalent reductions from the low-tariff areas. This question had become 
critical in Europe with the extension of the policy of removing import quota 
controls, making tariffs again the chief trade barrier.’ 


* Current Developments in United States For- 5 Ibid., April 27, 1951. 

eign Policy, April 1951, p. 58. ® Current Developments in United States For- 
* International Financial News Survey, April eign Policy, cited above. 

27, 1951. 1 Ibid. 


‘ Ibid., May 25, 1951. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


General Conference 


The sixth General Conference of UNESCO was held in Paris from June 18 
to July 11, 1951 to discuss an agenda which included the following subjects; 
1) criteria adopted by the Economic and Social Council for the establishment of 
priorities in the programs of the United Nations and specialized agencies; 2) 
draft program for 1952; 3) education; 4) natural science; 5) social science; 
6) exchange of persons; 7) mass communication; 8) relief assistance services; 
9) activities in Germany and Japan; 10) establishment of a world network of 
regional fundamental education centers; 11) consideration of special reports; 
and 12) the paper shortage. 

On June 21 the German Federal Republic, Japan, Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia were admitted to membership in UNESCO by the General Conference. 
Israel voted against the admission of western Germany while Burma, Argentina 
and the Philippines abstained. The Philippines voted against the admission of 
Japan. No member voted against the admission of the Indo-Chinese states but 
Yugoslavia, Indonesia, the Philippines, Burma and India abstained.’ 

On June 27 the procedure commission of the General Conference decided by 
a vote of 19 to 7 with 6 abstentions on the proposal of the Philippine delegate, 
that the inability of China to pay her subscriptions was the result of conditions 
outside the country’s control, and that therefore the Chinese delegation should 
not be deprived of the right to vote. Previously, by a vote of 37 votes to 3 
(India, Burma, Yugoslavia) the General Conference had agreed to accept the 
credentials of the Chinese nationalist delegation.” 

A resolution, presented jointly by the United States, Haiti, France, United 
Kingdom, Philippines and Turkey, giving the full cooperation of UNESCO to 
the Security Council and General Assembly for the maintenance of international 
peace and security was adopted on July 6 by acclamation. The resolution com- 
mitted UNESCO to giving full information and facilitating the widespread 
understanding of any specific act of aggression either labeled as such by the 
Security Council or acted upon by the General Assembly.’ 

The twelve-year education program was approved unanimously by the pro- 
gram committee which reduced the UNESCO budget for the program of 
$1,361,642 only by $90,000. On June 21 the French minister for education 
(Lapie) announced that his government intended to build for UNESCO a per- 
manent building of its own which would be situated near the Ecole Militaire 
in Paris.” 

Program for 1952 

The program for 1952 included plans for continuing assistance to the Inter- 

national Association of Universities which had been formed in 1950 under 


1 New York Times, June 22, 1951. * Ibid., July 5, 1951; for summary of the proj- 
2 The Times, London, June 28, 1951. ect, see this issue, p. 612. 
3 New York Times, July 7, 1951. 5 Le Figaro, Paris, June 22, 1951. 
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UNESCO auspices and for maintaining a clearing house for the collection and 
diffusion of information and for studies on specific educational questions. Such 
studies, for the benefit of member countries, would include use of vernacular 
languages, methods of literary teaching through the mother tongue and emer- 
gency teacher training schemes. In the field of fundamental education, UNESCO 
intended to expand the training and production center for fundamental educa- 
tion at Patzcuaro, Mexico, and maintain the pilot project at Marbial, Haiti. An 
international center for workers’ education as well as extensive activity in con- 
junction with the International Bureau of Education were also indicated in the 
draft program. In connection with the campaign in Korea, the most important 
new activity in the field of teaching about the United Nations, was the publica- 
tion of materials on the teaching of the principles of collective security. A 
seminar for teachers in secondary schools was to be held during the year at 
which UNESCO would present materials on teaching methods, on the history 
and significance of human rights, a teachers guide to the Declaration of Human 
Rights and a series of papers on race problems to be produced by the depart- 
ment of social science. 

In the subject of natural science, the activities of the field science offices were 
to be further developed. During 1951 such offices had been operating in 
Montevideo, Cairo, Istanbul, Delhi, Jogjakarta, Shanghai and Manila. They 
acted as liaison with UNESCO’s clearing house on scientific information, com- 
piled information on scientific publications and experiments in their regions 
and reported information on new developments in other parts of the world. In 
cooperation with the World Health Organization, mobile exhibits were to be 
organized in countries such as Thailand and Indonesia to show how science 
could be used to fight disease. A seminar was also to be convened for writers 
and scientists — the object being to work out the best arrangements for inform- 
ing a wide circle of non-specialists on scientific advances. To encourage the 
pooling and exchange of scientific information, UNESCO was to continue to 
give subsidies to international non-governmental organizations. 

The “Tensions” project initiated in 1947 was to be further developed. Projects 
under this heading included the study of national characteristics, the “human 
element” in industrialization and the attitudes of young people in Germany. 
The program on exchange of persons with the aims of centralizing information 
on world-wide opportunities for study abroad and the promotion of the exchange 
of persons and financing and administering fellowships were to be continued. 
The department of mass communication planned to complete by the end of 
1951 surveys of press, radio and film facilities in 120 countries and territories. 
The program for 1952 called for a detailed analysis of these facilities. To permit 
less advanced countries to profit by the technical experience of others, teams of 
experts were to be sent, upon request, to trained specialists in mass communica- 
tion techniques. 

One of UNESCO’s most important functions had been to assemble informa- 
tion on educational needs for schools, libraries and scientific institutions in war- 
devastated and underdeveloped countries and to communicate these facts to 
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member states in order to stimulate governments and organizations to channel 


some of their funds and efforts to educational assistance rather than just ordi. | 
nary relief. In 1952 activities were to be further concentrated by cooperation | 


in the giving of direct help in the sphere of education, science and culture ty 
the population of a member state to which the United Nations had decided to 
give direct assistance and by assistance in the raising of money, supplies or 
services for member states whose own resources did not permit them to cany 
out in full certain projects of special importance in UNESCO’s program. 

UNESCO's educational assistance to middle east refugee children developed 
since 1949 into a long-term school program whereby elementary education was 
provided for over 40,000 school children attending 96 UNESCO-sponsored 
schools. This program was to be extended in 1952 in an effort to service more 
of the 200,000 Arab refugee children. $100,000 was appropriated for emer- 
gency educational help for Korea when the Unified Command advised the situa- 
tion in Korea would permit its effective use for educational reconstruction. 
Appeals were to be made to member states for supplementary funds. 

There were more than 100 UNESCO cooperating associations in various parts 
of Japan and consideration was to be given in 1952 to the possibility of extra 
budgetary funds for special projects in that country. In 1952 it was anticipated 
that the German Committee for UNESCO would be able to take over certain 
functions, particularly in the field of information, at present being performed 
by UNESCO headquarters. Efforts to reach the German public with UNESCO 
material were to be expanded through press, film and radio and emphasis was 
to be given the translation of more UNESCO material into German. In both 
Germany and Japan, UNESCO publications were to be distributed free of 
charge. 

The project for the establishment of a world network of regional fundamental 


education centers called for the establishment over a twelve-year period of six 


training and production centers in the far east, India, the middle east, Latin 
America and equatorial Africa where teams of teachers would be trained and 
fundamental education materials prepared. Approximately 5,000 specialists 
would be available to the areas of the world where illiteracy was highest. The 
project would cost about $20,000,000; most of it to come from extra-budgetary 
sources.° 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The joint International Air Transport Association/Universal Postal Union 
conference which met in Cairo in January 1951 to discuss air mail problems 
drew up a revised schedule of tariffs for the transport of mail by air. These new 
rates were to be recommended to the members of IATA for adoption. Other 
recommendations were made concerning the remuneration of air companies, the 
use of collector bags, practice regarding bills of lading and delivery, charges for 


® UNESCO, New York Public Information Office. Annotated Agenda for the Programme Com- 
mission, n.d. 
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insured mails, measures for the acceleration of air mail and the payment of trans- 
port charges when the mail was destroyed. In regard to its future program the 
conference suggested that the Congress of Brussels in 1952 should adopt provi- 
sions to abolish the present categories of air lines and that it should establish a 
new system of remuneration for commercial aviation companies. The confer- 
ence further suggested the establishment of a Liaison Committee between IATA 
and UPU.’ 

The annual report of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union 
for 1950 contained a survey of publications dealing with technical postal subjects 
and an outline of the general catalogue of information concerning the postal 
service. The report stated that two subcommittees had been appointed: one to 
discuss the development of the film library and a second to discuss the improve- 
ment of the postal tables of the Universal Decimal Classification.’ 

The working party on transit, composed of the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the Netherlands and Portugal, met at Axenstein, Switzerland 
from September 25 to 29 to study in detail the problem of payment for transit 
of international mail and to make recommendations for the next session of the 
Technical Transit Committee which was scheduled to meet in Switzerland in 


June 1951.’ 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Fourth World Health Assembly 


The Fourth World Health Assembly completed an unusually heavy agenda 
during its meetings in Geneva, from May 8 to May 25, 1951. The meetings 
were attended by delegates from 70 countries and observers from 20 interna- 
tional organizations. Japan, Spain and the Federal Republic of Germany were 
admitted to membership, bringing the roster to 78 countries. 

In the annual report of the Director-General for 1950 the Assembly noted 
that activities towards the eradication of communicable diseases were being 
continued: 1) nine malaria control teams were in operation — four in India and 
one each in Afghanistan, Cambodia, Pakistan, Thailand and Vietnam; 2) 
information on insecticides and their formulation had been disseminated; 3) 
two tuberculosis advisers had been appointed for southeast Asia and the western 
Pacific; 4) tuberculosis demonstration and training centers had been established 
in Turkey and El Salvador and a BCG laboratory had been set up in Mexico; 
5) advice on the organization of nursing service, on BCG vaccination and on 
streptomycin therapy and the use of x-ray and laboratory equipment had been 
supplied to several countries; 6) x-ray equipment had been sent to Monaco; 
7) venereal disease consultant services had been made available to fifteen coun- 
tries; 8) projects in treponematoses or venereal disease control had been initiated 
in Haiti, Indonesia, Iraq, Thailand, Ecuador and Afghanistan and were being 

Union Postale, LXXVI, p. 38-40. tive and Liaison Committee in 1950, see Inter- 


* Ibid., p. 68-70; for activities of the Execu- national Organization, V, p. 385. 
3 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 37. 
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continued in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy and 
Greece; and 9) an International Treponematosis Laboratory Centre had been 
established at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. In order to achieve its ob- 
jective — that of raising the health level of all peoples — WHO in 1950 had 
centralized in one division of the Secretariat (the Organization of Public-health 
Services) activities concerning public health administration, maternal and child 
health, nutrition, environmental sanitation, nursing, health education, mental 
health, and social and occupational health.’ Besides its regular program, WHO 
had been requested to deal with a number of emergencies, including earth- 
quakes in Peru and Assam, a typhus epidemic in Afghanistan, an outbreak of 
poliomyelitis in Chile and the war in Korea. 

In addition to approving a budget of $7,700,000 for 1952, over $6,300,000 
available for 1951,’ the Assembly adopted new International Sanitary Regula- 
tions to replace present outmoded sanitary conventions. This new code, de- 
signed to provide a maximum of security against the international transmission 
of dangerous epidemic diseases, was to come into force on October 1, 1951. 
Even though it did not require ratification by individual countries before going 
into force, it would be binding on all WHO Member states which did not give 
formal notification of their objections or reservations. Special provisions were 
made relative to the Mecca pilgrimage which yearly involved a journey for over 
200,000 persons. 

The nature of activities planned for 1952 changed substantially from that of 
previous years. Although WHO would continue to concentrate on the “top 
priority” diseases (malaria, tuberculosis and venereal infections) the 1952 plan 
was to be a longer-range one and heavier emphasis was to be placed on nutr- 
tion, mental health and environmental sanitation. Governments were to be 
assisted by internationally recruited demonstration teams and by individual ex- 
pert consultants. Increased emphasis was also to be placed on types of assist- 
ance which would relieve the world-wide shortage, and in some places the low 
standards of medical personnel and auxiliary health workers. Educational 
projects proposed for 1952 provided for individual fellowships, aid to medical 
institutions, study groups, seminars and conferences. Other plans included 
assistance to India, by WHO and UNICEF jointly, in the establishment of peni- 
cillin plant, and an expanded program of work with regard to parasitic infections 
and to certain animal diseases communicable to man. 

It was pointed out that technical knowledge supplied by WHO was of little 
value without medical supplies and equipment and that it was through the use 
of technical assistance funds to provide the essential technical personnel and 
through the assistance by UNICEF in furnishing supplies and equipment that 
governments were aided in their efforts to cope with their major health prob- 
lems.’ One outstanding feature of the Assembly was a series of technical dis- 
cussions on problems of professional training for health work: the need for es- 


1 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, * United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 584. 
V, p. 101-115. See also Official Records of the 3 Official Records of the World Health Organi- 
World Health Organization, 30. zation, 31. 
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tablishing international standards of medical education and the lack of facilities 
in underdeveloped countries. These discussions were so successful that it was 
decided to hold similar discussions in future assemblies. 


Executive Board 


The seventh session of the Executive Board was held in Geneva from January 
22 to February 5, 1951, under the chairmanship of Dr. H. S. Gear (Union of 
South Africa). During the course of seventeen meetings the Board considered 
the three important factors which would influence the program and budget of 
WHO: the thorough decentralization of the organization’s program, the develop- 
ment of the Technical Assistance Program, and the increasingly close coopera- 
tion with organizations such as UNICEF. In discussions on the 1952 budget 
it was emphasized that budgets for demonstration projects should remain with- 
in the amount which national governments could reasonably afford for continu- 
ing the projects after outside aid had been withdrawn. Concerning the problem 
of lack of adequate qualified personnel the Director-General stated that imple- 
mentation of the proposed program would depend more on “junior” personnel 
than on highly trained experts. 

The Executive Board 1) examined a progress report on the Technical Assist- 
ance Program which revealed that, as of January 20, 1951, WHO had received 
51 requests, from 35 countries, for assistance under this program; 2) noted that 
the Pan American Sanitary Conference had decided to retain PASO headquarters 
in Washington; 3) recommended that complete regionalism in Europe should 
not be undertaken at present but a consultative committee of representatives of 
the governments concerned should convene in 1951 to discuss future plans for 
the organization in Europe; 4) discussed relief activities related to continued 
cooperation between WHO and UNRWAPRNE; and 5) approved plans for 
relief for the civilian population in Korea. The Board also discussed health 
problems in Turkey created by a recent influx of refugees from Bulgaria due to 
the Bulgarian government’s request that Turkey admit 250,000 members of the 
Turkish minority living in Bulgaria. A sum not to exceed $55,000 was author- 
ized to provide medical supplies to help in this emergency.‘ 

Other matters given special attention were a report from Haiti concerning 
the prevalence of tropical ulcer in many parts of the world and the hampering 
effect of this disease on economic development; a Philippine memorandum on 
the problem of leprosy; plans for the continuation of the Tuberculosis Office in 
Copenhagen with review by the Board every two years; establishment of pilot 
public health centers; and the problem of refugee physicians and the recom- 
mendation that legislation be adopted to permit the utilization of the services 
of duly qualified and acceptable medical personnel.’ 

It was tentatively decided to hold the eighth session of the Executive Board 
in Geneva beginning June 4, 1951. 


‘Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 5 For additional details, see Official Records of 
V, p. 35-38. the World Health Organization, 32 and 33. 
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Regional Activities | tr 
In addition to the three regional offices already in existence (and the special th 

office for Europe), offices for the western Pacific and Africa were established, 
The thirteenth meeting of the Pan American Sanitary Organization (PASO) in 
convened at Washington in April to consider its program and budget. P 
It was recently announced by Dr. F. L. Soper, director of the WHO regional bat 
office for the Americas, that the first demonstration area in the Americas under . 
cc 


the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme had been established in 
E] Salvador. The demonstration, which would involve participation by the gT 
United Nations and several of the specialized agencies, will combine projects in 


public health, agriculture, labor relations, education and social welfare.’ th 
A bilharziasis survey being conducted by a WHO consultant revealed infected - 
areas in different parts of Saudi Arabia. This debilitating disease, transmitted th 
by parasites in water-borne snails, was first identified in Saudi Arabia among rs 
oil-workers on the Persian Gulf coast and later found in eastern and westem 
parts of the country. In some places over 60 percent of school children appeared 
to be affected.’ 
A conference on African malaria was called in Kampala, Uganda for the pur- 
pose of formulating malaria control campaigns in areas where the disease is Fi 
particularly prevalent. The recommendations of this conference were endorsed 
by the fourth session of the expert committee on malaria which met in Kampala 
immediately following the conference.’ ee 
The inaugural meeting of the new Rhine River Commission for the control me 
of venereal diseases among Rhine boatmen and their families was held in . 
Rotterdam. 
E 
St 
Technical Activities r (fs 
Twelve brucellosis centers are now cooperating with WHO and FAO to com- ~ 
bat brucellosis, a cattle disease which when transmitted to man is called th 
undulant fever or Malta fever. Experts from the two agencies met in Washing- th 
ton from November 6 to 13 to standardize methods for diagnosis and control of - 
this disease.’ se. 
Treatment and prevention of alcoholism as a public health problem was the | 
theme of a meeting of WHO experts brought together in connection with the dc 
mental health program. | a 
The expert committee on international epidemiology and quarantine met for | 
its third session in Geneva from October 9 to 18 to complete preparations on | i 
the draft International Sanitary Regulations. It was their problem to see that | 0 
the medical advantages of quarantine restrictions were of sufficient value to 
balance against the disadvantages imposed upon communications, commerce, 
® Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 8% World Health Organization Technical Report V, 
V, p. 90. ; Series, Number 38 and 39. . 
7™WHO Newsletter, March 1951. ® World Health Organization Technical Report por 


Series, Number 37. 
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traffic and travelers. After consideration of the draft by a special committee 
the final draft was sent to the Fourth World Health Assembly for approval.” 

At the meeting of the expert committee on the unification of pharmacopoeias 
in Geneva from October 30 to November 4, the question of international non- 
proprietary names for drugs and the legal protection of such proprietary names 
was studied." Other committees which met and published reports were the 
expert committee on biological standardization (fourth session),” the expert 
committee on insecticides (second session) ,"* and the joint WHO/FAO expert 
group on zoonoses (first session). 

According to press reports, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau has announced 
that the increasing shortage of DDT and the rising prices are imperiling WHO 
campaigns against insect-borne diseases. Several factors have contributed to 
this situation: the difficulty of transporting chlorine, which tequired special tank 
cars, the shifting of some benzine production to other fields, major strikes and 
the increased demand as DDT became better known.” 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


First Congress of the World Meteorological Organization 


The first Congress of the World Meteorological Organization, which con- 
vened in Paris from March 19 to April 28, 1951, elected Dr. G. Swoboda (Switz- 
erland) Secretary-General. Dr. Swoboda, former chief of the IMO secretariat, 
was to be director of the permanent secretariat with headquarters in Geneva. 
WMO officers, who automatically became the officers of the Congress and the 
Executive Committee, were elected as follows: Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer (United 
States) President, A. Viaut (France) First Vice President, and N. P. Sellick 
(Southern Rhodesia) Second Vice President. Six regional associations were 
set up (Africa, Asia, South America, North and Central America, Europe and 
the South West Pacific). The Congress approved, with minor modifications, 
the text of the draft agreement between the United Nations and WMO, which 
provided for 1) recognition of WMO as a specialized agency; 2) reciprocal 
representation of the two organizations; 3) coordination with respect to agenda 
items, United Nations recommendations, and the exchange of information and 
documents; 4) advisory aid from the International Court of Justice; 5) coopera- 
tion with regard to location of WMO headquarters and regional offices, per- 
sonnel arrangements, statistical and other services, budgetary and financial 
relationships, inter-agency agreements and liaison arrangements; and 6) imple- 
mentation of the agreement and possible revision.’ 


® Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 13 Ibid., Number 34. 
V, p. 54. 14 Ibid., Number 40. 

"World Health Organization Technical Re- 15 New York Times, February 18, 1951. 
port Series, Number 35. 1 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 483. 


22 Tbid., Number 36. 2? Document E/1996, May 25, 1951. 
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Relations with the United Nations 


The chairman of the United Nations Committee on Negotiations with Special- 
ized Agencies (Mudaliar) met with WMO negotiators in Paris on April 5, 1951, 
The modifications proposed by WMO were incorporated into the text of the 
draft agreement bringing WMO into relationship with the United Nations and 
the final text was then submitted to ECOSOC for recommendation to the Gen. 
eral Assembly.’ 

Since the first Congress of WMO had indicated that no exceptional privileges 
and immunities would be requested by WMO, the Secretary-General (Lie), on 
June 8, 1951 suggested for consideration by ECOSOC a draft resolution stating 
that the standard clauses of the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities 
of the Specialized Agencies would apply without modification.‘ 


3 Tbid. * Document E/2011, June 8, 1951. 
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Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Syrian-Israeli Dispute 

On May 14, 1951 meetings were held of the Council and Political Committee 
of the Arab League in Damascus. Press reports indicated that the meeting of 
the Political Committee concerned the question of whether or not the Arab 
states should put into effect a real military alliance. On the same day the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies had discussed the 
ratification of the Arab collective security pact. Egypt had been the originator 
of the pact which although initialled by six of the seven Arab nations had only 
been ratified by Saudi-Arabia. The press deduced from these reports that Syria 
wanted to know where it stood in case the Israeli-Syrian conflict became more 
serious.’ Iraq had already offered any support Syria asked for and sent some 
military detachments and an anti-aircraft unit through Syrian territory to the 
Israeli border.* The Acting Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Israel 
(Sharett), however, in an address to the Knesset Parliament in Jerusalem, 
warned the Political Committee that Israel was firmly resolved to defend every 
inch of her territory against encroachment or domination by Syria.’ 

During the meeting of the Political Committee, delegates heard a detailed 
report on the incidents in the demilitarized zone of the Syrian-Israeli frontier 
and were informed that the Syrian army had withdrawn its forces from the zone 
on the understanding that sovereignty over the area remained undecided, that 
control would rest with the United Nations and that authority would be exer- 
cised only by local police until final settlement had been reached. Reportedly, 
the Arab states were content to leave the solution of the problem to the United 
Nations if such a solution were acceptable to them. From the Arab point of 
view, the issues were: the rejection of the claim by Israel to sovereignty or con- 
trol in the demilitarized zone and the return of the deported Arabs who had 
lived in the zone and those who had fled during the fighting.‘ 

Consideration of the Security Council resolution asking Israel to suspend the 
Huleh drainage project was referred to a subcommittee of the Political Commit- 
tee on May 17 although most of the members of the parent committee inform- 
ally expressed satisfaction with the resolution.’ 

On May 18 the United States Ambassador to Egypt (Caffery) informed the 
Arab states through the Egyptian Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs that mili- 
tary aid to Syria would constitute a violation of the armistice agreement reached 


See Hurewitz, Jacob C. “The Israeli-Syrian 8 New York Times, May 15, 1951. 
Crisis in the Light of the Arab-Israel Armistice ‘ Ibid., May 16, 1951. 
System,” this issue, p. 459; for discussion of the 5 Ibid., May 18, 1951; for text of the Security 
Israeli-Syrian dispute in the United Nations, see Council resolution, see this issue, documents sec- 
ibid., p. 538. tion. 


* Middle Eastern Affairs, I1, p. 246. 
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at Rhodes on February 24, 1949, and could be considered by Israel as direct 
provocation. The United States feared that military aid given by the othe 
Arab states to Syria would heighten the tension between the two states to q 
degree that the peace and security of the middle east might be compromised, 
In turn the Egyptian foreign minister indicated to Ambassador Caffery that the 
Arab states considered United States financial aid to Israel as a hostile ag 
which could aid Israel to procure arms and start new action against the Arab 
nations.” 

At the close of its session, the Arab League Council announced that a central 
office for a boycott of trade with Israel would be established with branch offices 
in all Arab countries. Apparently, however, the Arab states had decided to 
send no more aerial or military units to Syria.’ 


Defense Matters 


Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the League, made an off. 
cial visit to Turkey on June 7 with a special message from the Egyptian govem. 
ment. The Secretary-General had discussed Arab-Turkish relations with the 
Iraqi ambassador to Egypt and the Lebanese minister to Egypt on June 5. Press 
reports indicated that there was some support in the Arab press for an under- 
standing between Turkey and the Arab states regarding the security of the 
middle east.* 

Three ideas were reportedly the aim of the Secretary-General’s visit: 1) that 
the Arab states might succeed in drawing Turkey into a third force in the near 
east neutrality bloc committed neither to the west nor to the Soviet bloc; 2) that 
a near eastern defensive bloc might be created that inevitably would be linked 
through Turkey to the western system of defense against Soviet aggression and 
infiltration; or 3) that the Arab states and Turkey might become part of a Medi- 
terranean bloc including France, Italy and Greece.’ 

The army chiefs of staff of the Arab League members concluded their confer- 
ence on June 6 and issued a statement saying that they had approved mutual 
security measures. No details were given.” 


BRUSSELS PACT PERMANENT COMMISSION 


Defense Matters 


A combined exercise, lasting about three days, was held at the end of April 
1951. United Kingdom and Dutch military, naval and air forces took part in 
the exercise. A Dutch light cruiser, two United Kingdom destroyers, two Dutch 
frigates and a number of United Kingdom and Dutch MTB’s, landing craft and 
motor launches cooperated with Dutch military forces in bombardment and 
amphibious operations and Netherlands aircraft provided air attack and support 

* Le Figaro, Paris, May 19-20, 1951. # Thid., June 7, 1951. 

7 New York Times, May 20, 1951. ? Brussels Treaty Organization, Information 


8 Ibid., June 7, 1951. Service, April 16, 1951. 
® Ibid., June 16, 1951. 
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Civilian Defense 

The heads of the civil defense services of the five member governments — 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands and United Kingdom — met in 
Brussels from May 30 to June | to continue their study of civil defense prob- 
lems with special regard to methods of protection against atomic weapons. 
The delegates agreed that the dangers to which the civil population would be 
exposed were mainly in the effects of blast and fire which would result from 
heavy attacks by conventional weapons as well as from atomic weapons. The 
purpose of the meeting was to enable the authorities in each country to circulate 


more complete information together with more practical and detailed instruc- 
2 


tions. 
Social and Cultural Cooperation 

The Social Committee of the organization met at The Hague on April 24-25, 
1951 to review the work being done by its various subcommittees. A scheme 
was prepared by the Manpower Subcommittee for cooperation between the em- 
ployment services of the five countries and a study of International Labor Or- 
ganization recommendations was continued by the Social Committee. The 
committee was also making a collective study of the question of cooperation 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organizations, including 
cooperation within firms. In addition the committee continued its study of 
economic conditions within the five countries, particularly regarding wages, 
prices and social costs. The committee approved the work accomplished by 
the subcommittee on industrial safety and health which had arranged for ex- 
changes of information between the factory inspectorates on common problems 
on industrial safety. The subcommittee was to continue its studies on metal 
presses and labelling of injurious products used in industry. 

Two conventions on collaboration in social matters entered into force during 
the spring. The first, on social security, had been ratified by France, Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom. The convention, closely linked with the bi- 
lateral agreements on social matters already negotiated between the five, would 
enable nationals to take advantage of any of the bilateral agreements, no matter 
in which of the five countries they resided or had resided. The second con- 
vention, ratified by Belgium, France, Netherlands and the United Kingdom, 
concerned social and medical assistance. The convention was based on the. 
principle that if a national of any of the five countries, when resident in any of 
the other four, required social or medical assistance, he would receive such 
assistance from the latter country on the same basis as its own nationals.’ 

The Cultural Committee met in Amsterdam from June 4 to 6, 1951 to study 
progress made in cultural cooperation among the five powers. The committee 
discussed a travel guide for young people, the progress of the cultural identity 
card, study courses in the five countries for each others’ nationals, and the work 
of the cultural commissions.‘ 


? Ibid., June 1, 1951. ‘ Ibid., June 6, 1951. 
* Ibid., April 26, 1951. 
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CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


' anc 
Twelfth Session pla 
The Caribbean Commission held its twelfth meeting at Barbados from May 7 | ye 
to 12, 1951 under the chairmanship of Sir George Seel (United Kingdom), ' 
Jamaica was chosen as the site for the fifth session of the West Indian Confer. ‘7 
ence which was to be held in the first half of October to avoid conflict with the . 
tourist season. The principal theme was to be “Industrialization and Vocational , ys 
Training”. ; 
During its meeting the Commission 1) studied the report of the Caribbean “ 
Interim Tourism Committee and requested that a statement be submitted prior 
to its next meeting on results obtained in the territories which were members Te 
of CITC; 2) noted the report and recommendations of the Trade Statistics Con- ) 
ference and requested the Secretary-General to investigate training facilities its 
available under the various technical assistance programs; 3) agreed that the mi 


Industrial Development Conference should be held not later than March 1959, 
4) authorized the Secretary-General to carry through the vocational training  W 
project approved by the United States Technical Cooperation Administration; the 


5) examined the report of the Technical Meeting on Cooperatives, sponsored ate 
jointly by FAO and the Caribbean Commission, and recommended for adoption pr 
the first 64 recommendations, terming them “a valuable set of guiding principles ca 
for the development of cooperatives”, adopted the recommendation concerning 3) 
the appointment of a Technical Advisory Body and viewed favorably the idea du 
of obtaining, under the United Nations Technical Assistance Program, a cooper- re 
ative specialist to work in the central secretariat for a year for the purpose of co 
studying and evaluating facilities and programs of cooperative organizations, Wi 
organizing and conducting training courses, providing fellowships, arranging ga 
for the collection and dissemination of information on cooperatives and provid- ch 
ing facilities for advisory services.” } ye 
A great deal of time was spent discussing action on the 78 recommendations se 
of the fourth session of the West Indian Conference. The Commission, in a of 
resolution, offered its aid in technical assistance projects and requested that all la 
such projects be reported to the Secretary-General who would examine requests 1 
for technical assistance to see whether they might be developed into projects be 
of regional importance. It also instructed him to assist in the collection, colla- | St 
tion and analysis of information and to carry out surveys and studies pertaining | in 
to the preparation and execution of technical assistance projects. It was agreed | am 
that the Commission should support the system of Aided-Self-Help which gave 
assistance to lower income groups in building and improving their homes and Pc 
that it should seek the services of two experts, one in building materials and pe 
house designing and the other in organization and finance, for a preliminary ar 
period of two years through the Technical Assistance Administration. Resolu- ex 
tions were adopted on the question of reorganization of the Research Council se 
1 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Information 2 [bid. 
Bulletin, IV, p. 796-798. 
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and Research Committee in order that the major emphasis of its work could be 
placed in the economic field. The Commission took note of the report of the 
Research Committee on Agriculture, Fish, Wildlife and Forestry and adopted 
the recommendations made in it. The Commission concluded its meeting by 
tentatively authorizing the Secretary-General to approach FAO with a view to 
obtaining the services of a home economist and a nutrition economist to work 
in the area under the auspices of the Commission.’ 

The thirteenth session of the Caribbean Commission was scheduled to meet 
in St. Croix, Virgin Islands during the week October 29 to November 3. 


Technical Activities 


The Research Committee on Agriculture, Fish, Wildlife and Forestry held 
its third meeting on April 16 to 19. Three of the four members of the com- 
mittee were present. 

Following discussion of the recommendations of the fourth session of the 
West Indian Conference, the Committee recommended for the consideration of 
the Caribbean Commission that 1) a reporting service be established immedi- 
ately which would telegraph reports on new or unusually large outbreaks of 
previously recorded diseases and pests of economic plants; 2) a conference be 
called as soon as possible on existing and potential timber trade of the area; 
3) advice of appropriate local institutions be sought before requesting the intro- 
duction of new plants of economic value through FAO; 4) information be 
requested from member governments concerning procedures employed in their 
countries for the coordination of land use; 5) information be disseminated on 
water control and forest protection; 6) restrictions on the movement of propa- 
gating materials not be relaxed; 7) information on trials of new drugs be in- 
cluded in the Year Book of Caribbean Research and that publication of the 
yearbook be continued as at present; 8) the services of a qualified engineer be 
secured to investigate progress made in agricultural mechanization; 9) the work 
of the central secretariat be limited to administrative work but that the study of 
land use currently being carried on by the Executive Secretary be continued; 
10) a Fisheries Conference be convened before the end of 1951; and 11) funds 
be made available for preliminary translation, completion and extension of Dr. 
Stehle’s report on forage crops and grasses. The Committee also favored secur- 
ing the services of specialists in pasture, fodder and forage crops; tropical grain 
and pulses; animal feeding and feed manufacturing.* 

A Technical Meeting on Rural Co-operatives in the Caribbean was held in 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad from January 22 to 27, with 33 delegates and observers 
participating. The general purpose of this meeting, sponsored jointly by FAO 
and the Caribbean Commission, was to “provide an exchange of information and 
experience on cooperative problems and developments”.’ Following the opening 
session of the meeting two committees were established: one to consider co- 


° Ibid., p. 799-802. 5 Ibid., p. 651. 
‘ Ibid., p. 759-762. 
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operative problems and opportunities and the other to ascertain services needed 
for the development of cooperatives. The reports of these two committees were 


considered by the plenary session and a total of 68 recommendations were | 


adopted.° 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
Committee of Ministers 


Meeting in Strasbourg on May 2, 1951, before the opening of the third session , 


of the Consultative Assembly, the eighth session of the Committee of Ministers 
agreed that western Germany should be promoted from associate to full mem- 
bership in the Council of Europe as it fulfilled, in their estimation, the require. 
ments of the Statute. On the same day, Dr. Konrad Adenaur, Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister for the Federal Republic of Germany, joined the committee, 
The Saar was left, therefore, as the only associate member of the Council and 
its minister of the interior (Hector) attended committee meetings as an ob- 
server. The question of the Saar’s future status was avoided by the Committee 
of Ministers in view of the German position that it should be completely dropped 
from membership. 

As implementation of the principle of closer liaison between the countries of 
North America and the Council, the committee approved a proposal to ask the 
United States Congress and the Canadian Parliament to send groups of their 
members to take part in the second half of the third session of the Assembly, 
to be held in the fall of the year.’ 

The ministers unanimously reaffirmed their previous position rejecting the 
Assembly’s wish for permission to deal with defense matters and refused to 
amend the Statute to bring such matters within the competence of the Council’ 
They did agree, however, to allow discussion of questions of security and to 
abandon entirely their right to control the agenda of the Assembly. Further- 


more, the ministers consented to members of the Assembly being chosen in | 


future by parliaments and not nominated by governments* and the President 
of the Assembly was granted the right to summon special sessions of the Assem- 
bly after consultation with the Committee of Ministers.‘ 

Any immediate aspirations towards European political unity were renounced 
by the ministers who approved a report restricting the Assembly at its third ses- 
sion to a strictly intergovernmental or functional method. This action was 
apparently necessary for fear that a modification of the Statute on this point 
would force some members to leave the Council entirely. The ministers further 
decided that all future decisions of a substantive or federative nature should be 
made by their unanimous vote although this was not required by the Statute. 
Other proposals leading toward closer union among the western European 
countries were deferred as some ministers wished to consult their experts on 
the constitutionality of such plans in their own countries.’ 

6 Ibid., p. 687. 3 Le Figaro, Paris, May 3, 1951, cited above. 

1 New York Times, May 3, 1951. * Chronology of International Events and Doe- 


? Le Figaro, Paris, May 3, 1951; Chronology of uments, VII, p. 248. 
International Events and Documents, VII, p. 279. 5 New York Times, May 5, 1951. 
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Concerning the invitation issued by the French government to the other 
members of the Council to participate at a conference on European agriculture, 
the ministers felt that it was necessary, before making a decision, to hear the 
point of view of the Assembly. In any case, not all of the governments invited 
had yet replied to the French invitation.* 

The committee agreed to refer to experts a new protocol on human rights’ 
and at the suggestion of the German member, decided to call a conference of 
experts to deal with the problem of refugees and to call another conference to 
prepare a plan for an easing of passport difficulties and to facilitate travel for 
nationals of member states.* 

In the report of the ministers, subjects presented for discussion by the Assem- 
bly included: the report of the Council of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation;’ the application of the Schuman Plan; and proposals for 
the settlement of juridical disputes. Some topics, originally on the ministers’ 
agenda were left in abeyance according to press reports. These concerned: 
1) an Italian proposal defining the consultative functions of the Assembly; 2) a 
German proposal for a European constitution; 3) the proposal for an exchange 
of views on the present international situation and its possible repercussions on 
the achievement of the aims of the Council of Europe; 4) a report on unity for 
all Europe; and 5) a United Kingdom, socialist, proposal for the establishment 
of a joint Atlantic resources and purchasing board.” 


Joint Committee 

The Joint Committee of the Consultative Assembly and the Committee of 
Ministers met on April 16 to consider revision of the Statute, the Assembly’s 
request to be allowed to consider defense questions and the question of the 
full membership of Germany. Reports indicated that the ministerial members 
of the committee had received “not too unfavorably” President Spaak’s sugges- 
tion that the provision of the Statute limiting the right of the Assembly to dis- 
cuss defense, should be so interpreted as to apply only to national defense 
questions and not to broad problems of an international nature.” 


Consultative Assembly 


The Consultative Assembly met for the first part of its third session at Stras- 
bourg on May 5, 1951 and re-elected by a vote of 87 in favor, Paul-Henri Spaak 
as President of the Assembly. Lord Layton (United Kingdom), Mr. de Men- 
thon (France), Mr. Jacini (Italy), Mr. von Brentano (Germany), Mr. Urugplu 
(Turkey) and Mr. Finn Moe (Norway) were elected vice-presidents.” In a 
speech at the opening meeting, Dr. Stikker (Netherlands) appealed for accept- 


* Le Figaro, Paris, May 5-6, 1951. ® For summary of the report of the Council of 
* Chronology of International Events and Doc- OEEC, see this issue, p. 632. 
uments, VII, p. 248. 10 New York Times, May 5, 1951, cited above. 
5 New York Times, May 4, 1951; Le Figaro, 11 Current Developments in United States For- 
Paris, May 4, 1951. eign Policy, April 1951, p. 17. 


12 Le Figaro, Paris, May 7, 1951. 
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ance of the present consultative functions of the Assembly and rejected any | 
idea of the Council taking over the social and cultural organizations of the Brus. | 


sels Pact Permanent Commission, pointing out that the pact was a strong link 
between the United Kingdom and the western European countries which jt 
would be a mistake to sever.” 


Standing Committee: The Standing Committee of the Assembly met on 


April 7 to determine a provisional agenda for the third session and to consider 


the request of the Committee of Ministers for its views on the admission of 
Germany as a full member. The recommendation to admit Germany to full 
membership was adopted unanimously but gave rise to sharp discussion on the 
status of the Saar. That question was subsequently referred to the Committee 
of Ministers." The agenda, as fixed by the committee, included the following 
items: election of the Bureau; adoption of the final agenda; proposal for a Euro- 
pean constitution; definition of the consultative function of the Assembly; con- 
sideration of the reports of the Committee of Ministers and of the Standing 
Committee; report on the activities of OEEC and debate on the European 
economic situation; proposal for the establishment of a joint resources and pur- 
chasing board; reports on full employment and on the European manpower 
office; debate on the Schuman Plan; specialized authority for transport and co- 
ordination of air transport; specialized authority for agriculture; report of the 
Committee on General Affairs on the structure of the system of specialized au- 
thorities; progress of European defense; report on nations not represented in 
the Council of Europe; report of the Committee on Rules of Procedure and 
Privileges; report on the European postage stamp; German proposal to suppress 
visas; and convention on the reciprocal treatment of nationals by Member 
states.” 


Defense: Despite the fact that the Committee of Ministers had vetoed discus- 
sion on defense questions, the matter was discussed in plenary meeting on 
May 12. Because time was short, it was agreed that no resolution would result. 
The western German socialist representatives, however, announced their opposi- 
tion to any defense debate and left at the start of discussion. The Committee 
on General Affairs, itself divided on the question, had proposed only that all 
the free countries of Europe, including Greece and Turkey, should be asked to 
take part in negotiations for a European army. Although there was considerable 
expression of the view that there existed a need for western European unity and 
solidarity with the United States in preparing speedily for its defense, no actual 
accord was reached.” Both Greece and Turkey expressed discontent and dis- 
appointment at their exclusion from the North Atlantic Pact Organization and 
insisted on their right to participate in any discussion on a European army." 
On May 6 Duncan Sandys (United Kingdom, conservative) moved a formal 
declaration by the western powers that any Soviet attack on Yugoslavia would 


18 Chronology of International Events and 15 Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 
Documents, VI, p. 280. tion, Press Release IP/236, April 7, 1951. 
18 The Times, —ondon, April 9, 1951. 16 New York Times, May 13, 1951. 


” Le Figaro, Paris, May 4, 1951. 
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be considered an attack on themselves, and that further Soviet expansion would 
not be tolerated. This proposal was backed by 29 other members of the 
Assembly.” 

By a large majority the Assembly rejected a proposal to invite General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower to be present at the debate on defense matters. 
President Spaak stated that the vote represented procedural difficulties and 
should not in any way be interpreted as hostility to General Eisenhower or as a 
sign of weakening in Europe’s will to defend itself. The Italian representative 
(Ugo La Malfa) who had introduced the motion, forced it to a vote by his 
refusal to withdraw it and present it at another time when steps could be taken 
to arrange the matter and when the acceptance of General Eisenhower could 
be expected.” 

Liaison with North America: The Assembly unanimously adopted a proposal, 
originally submitted by Paul Reynaud (France) to invite members of the United 
States Congress to participate in common problems of interest.” Members of 
the Canadian Parliament were invited to participate as observers.” The resolu- 
tion stated that considering that the free peoples of Europe and of the United 
States had many vital problems in common and that the solidarity between 
them arose not only from the common dangers they faced, but was also a reflec- 
tion of their common origin and of their community of thought and civilization, 
the Assembly believed that it would be of the greatest interest for public opinion 
in the democracies if their problems of common interest were to be discussed by 
delegations from the two Houses of the Congress and from the Consultative 
Assembly, instructed the Bureau to approach the Congress through the speakers 
of both Houses for the purpose of arranging for such a discussion to take place 
in public at Strasbourg or at Washington.” 


Economic Matters: By a vote of 8 to 7 on May 11, the Assembly agreed to 
the ratification of the Schuman Plan treaty. Western German socialists as a 
group opposed the plan with United Kingdom socialists abstaining. The resolu- 
tion, as adopted, urged that countries involved in the plan proceed as fast as 
possible with ratification and that countries not already participating examine 
the possibility of cooperating with the organization. On this last section the 
vote was 71 in favor with 6 against and 14 abstentions as some of the Nether- 
lands representatives joined with those of the United Kingdom in abstaining.” 

During the course of debate on the report of OEEC, Robert Boothby (United 
Kingdom) proposed the integration of western Europe with the preferential 
system of the sterling area, which he declared to be the only possible solution to 
Europe's disequilibrium of trade. Mr. Boothby presented a plan which recog- 
nized a permanent gap in dollars and included an elastic currency plan that 
would permit equalization of exchanges and reduction of the rigidity of the 
economy of western Europe. André Philip (France, socialist) stated that the 

% Ibid., May 7, 1951; New York Times, May 21 The Times, London, June 28, 1951. 

7, 1951. 22 New York Times, May 18, 1951. 


” Tbid., May 10, 1951. 28 Ibid., May 12, 1951. 
*” Le Figaro, Paris, May 14, 1951. 
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moment had come when Europe was obliged to make a gigantic effort to in. | 


crease production. This would mean the abandonment of narrow national 
methods and the adoption of mass output on a European scale.* 

A resolution was adopted recommending the convening of a conference by 
OEEC and the Council for the purpose of preparing a general agreement on 
full employment and monetary stability. The resolution, proposed by Mr. Edlel. 
man (United Kingdom, socialist), for the creation of a joint Atlantic Resources 
and Purchasing Board was referred back to committee in order to obtain a def- 
nition of the word “Atlantic.”” 


Raw Materials: On May 8 the Assembly discussed the problem of raw ma- 
terial shortages and Lord Layton (United Kingdom, conservative) suggested 
that OEEC should ensure that European countries did not compete against 
each other and should draft a European budget for scarce supplies. Dr. Stikker, 
Chairman of the Council of OEEC, emphasized the necessity for self-help among 
European countries instead of a reliance on bigger allocations from the United 
States. Dr. Stikker also called for efforts to increase food production, raise pro- 
ductivity and develop international trade.” 


Manpower: The Assembly unanimously recommended the establishment of 
a European Bureau on Manpower charged with coordinating the policies of the 
different countries and of developing relations with immigration countries over- 
seas. This bureau was to be developed in relationship with OEEC and the 
International Labor Organization.” 


Refugees: On May 14, the Assembly approved for submission to experts a 
draft convention for a European refugee office. The vote was 73 in favor with 
1 abstention. The office would work in cooperation with the United Nations 
and the High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Transport: Paul Reynaud, chairman of the Economic Committee, announced 
that the Italian Foreign Minister (Sforza) had proposed a pool for European 
civil aviation. The suggestion was to be studied for the next session of the As- 
sembly. One effect, the press indicated, that such an agreement might produce 
would be to sanction civil aviation for western Germany, as a participating 
country in such a pool.” 

The Special Committee on Transport adopted on April 13 a plan for the 
creation of a European High Authority for Transport which had been submitted 
by Edouard Bonnefous, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
French National Assembly. The plan provided for an executive committee, a 
ministerial council, an assembly of parliamentary representatives and a court of 
justice. The aim of the authority would be to ensure that fullest and most logical 
use was made of means of transport by rail, road and water, of air transport and 
of ports and docks. A further aim was to prevent wasteful competition between 


*4 Tbid., May 10, 1951. *t Le Figaro, Paris, May 15, 1951. 
23 Chronology of International Events and 8 Ibid. 

Documents, VII, p. 281. 2° New York Times, May 5, 1951. 
26 Ibid. 
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various means of transport and to halt over-investment.” The plenary session 
of the Assembly decided to defer discussion on the matter, however, until the 
second part of the third session meets in November 1951.” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The Council 


On May 5, 1951, the Deputies of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
announced the adoption by their governments of new terms of reference for the 
North Atlantic Council, a reorganization of the various committees of the Coun- 
cil, and the creation of a financial and economic board. 

As originally established the North Atlantic Council was composed of the 
foreign ministers of the nations party to the North Atlantic Treaty. Two other 
ministerial committees, composed of defense ministers and economic ministers, 
aided the Council. In the autumn of 1950 the Canadian government proposed 
a reorganization of the committee structure to provide for clearer lines of author- 
ity, fewer committees, and more full-time operating agencies. The Council 
remained the principal body of NATO, “charged with the responsibility of con- 
sidering all matters concerning the implementation of the provisions of the 
treaty” and was scheduled to meet annually in the same geographic area as the 
annual session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. The reorganized 
Council, however, incorporated not only the Council as envisaged in Article 9 
of the treaty, but the Defense Committee and the Defense Finance and Eco- 
nomic Committee both of which ceased to exist as separate entities. Appro- 
priate ministers from the member states would attend Council sessions in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the agenda. The deputies were retained under the 
reorganization as the continuing body, which would deal directly with the mili- 
tary committee, with the Defense Production Board, or with the Financial and 
Economic Board. The latter was a new body created to advise upon the “best 
use of financial and economic resources in Member countries in support of the 
common defense effort”. It was expected that it would be composed of senior 
members of the delegations of the members of NATO to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in order to maintain close contact with that 
organization having in view “the need to avoid duplication of effort.” 

On May 25, 1951, it was announced that, pursuant to a directive from the 
Council, the North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping had agreed to 
the creation of a Defense Shipping Authority in time of war or wartime emer- 
gency. Aimed at the mobilizaton of ocean-going shipping in a single pool and 
its allocation on a world-wide basis, the plan called for each participating gov- 
ernment to take its own merchant ships under its control and place them in a 
central pool for employment by the Defense Shipping Authority, making domes- 
tic arrangements with owners of such a nature that individual owners would 
have no direct interests in the financial results of the employment to which their 


_* Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 31 Le Figaro, Paris, May 14, 1951. 
tion, Press Release, IP/237, April 14, 1951. 1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 810. 
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ships were allocated. It was intended that, if the authority came into being, 
non-NATO countries would be invited to place their ships in the pool and be. 
come members of the authority.’ 


Membership 


On May 15, 1951, it was announced that the United States had begun to 
propose formally to the eleven other members of NATO that Greece and Turkey 


be elected to full membership in the organization. The press reported that the — 


United States had decided, for both military and political reasons, that it would 
be wise to link these two countries with the security of the other powers in 
western Europe. Military reasons included a high regard for the armed forces 
of the two countries — with Turkey having a reported potential of a million men 
capable of being put under arms and Greece a quarter of a million — while 


politically there existed concern that Turkey might possibly be drawn toward | 


an attitude of “neutralism” because of its proximity to the Soviet Union.’ No 
formal decision had been announced at the end of the period under review. 
Press reports indicated, however, that, while both France and the United King- 
dom were in favor,* other members had strong reservations. The Scandinavian 
and Benelux members were reported to feel that extension of membership to 
Greece and Turkey might 1) involve them in military action in an area in which 
they possessed no vital interest; 2) lower the existing arms priorities for NATO 
members with a consequent delay in building up military potential; and 3) 
might contribute to a belief by the Soviet Union that NATO was in fact an en- 
circling movement directed aggressively against Soviet interests. Further, it 
was suggested that Portugal had indicated an unwillingness to accept Greece 
and Turkey as members unless a similar membership were available to Spain, a 


proposal regarded as politically unwise by France, the United Kingdom and the | 


United States.° 


Defense Arrangements 


The first test of the improvement of western Europe’s air defenses took place 
in late May 1951, when a total of 500 planes participated in a simulated air 
attack upon Belgium, France and the Netherlands during a three-day trial under 
the direction of General Dwight D. Eisenhower.‘ 

Proposals by the United States to include Greece and Turkey in the Atlantic 
Pact were reported to have caused a reconsideration of the question of the 
command of the naval forces in the Mediterranean, which both the United 
States and the United Kingdom claimed. Announcement of the assignment 
of the Sixth Task Fleet of the United States to protect the southern flank of the 
NATO powers,’ coupled with the press report that Admiral Robert Carey, 
commander-in-chief of United States naval forces in the eastern Atlantic, had 

2 Ibid., p. 917. 5 Ibid., May 26, 1951. 


3 New York Times, May 16, 1951. ® Ibid., May 24, 1951. 
* Ibid., May 26, 1951. 7 [hid., June 6, 1951. 
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been assigned as General Eisenhower's commander-in-chief of his southern 
forces (embracing southern France, French North Africa, Italian territory and 
some of the western Mediterranean waters as far east as the Adriatic) was 
interpreted to indicate that decision on the command of the eastern area of 
the Mediterranean would await the decision of NATO on the admission of 
Greece and Turkey.” 


European Army 


At the end of the period under review, press reports indicated that new 
efforts might be made to bring units of German armed forces into the pro- 
posals for a European army put forward by M. Pleven of France. Original 
United States proposals for the use of German forces had called for the use of 
12 German divisions, a tactical air force and small naval units all under the 
command of General Eisenhower. The so-called “Pleven Plan” had proposed 
the incorporation of German units into a European army whose relation to 
NATO had not been completely defined.” 

Delegates of France, western Germany, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg 
signed on July 24, 1951 a report calling for a fifty-year pact pooling all their 
military resources under the authority of a European defense commissioner. 
The unified army would serve under SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe). Under the pact, funds, supply, armaments and defense 
forces would be run by organizations similar to those under the Schuman Plan, 
including a defense commissioner, cabinet of ministers, parliament and court 
of justice. Points on which the five countries had agreed were as follows: 1) 
“all existing and future armed forces intended for the defense of Europe will 
be pooled under a joint supranational authority.” The police and overseas 
forces such as those in Indo-China were excluded. 2) “There will be a joint 
European defense fund to meet all the expenses of this integrated force. It 
will, on the one hand, collect the financial contributions of the Member states, 
and, on the other hand, receive outside assistance from other states. 3) There 
will be a single system of supply and a joint program of armaments whose pur- 
pose will be standardization of armaments and specialization in production so 
that resources will be economically used. 4) During the transitional period 
the new European institutions will delegate their responsibilities to national 
authorities.” 5) These institutions and their principal functions would include 
a European defense authority functioning as minister of defense, a council of 
ministers that would give its consent when the authority had to take important 
decisions, a parliamentary assembly to control the administration and to some 
extent the credits allocated to it, a court of justice to decide juridical problems. 
6) “Units comprising the European force will depend on integrated echelons 
for command, equipment and supply, etc. There will be an integrated general 
staff, an integrated air force, integrated regulations regarding uniforms and 
European schools for the training of personnel.” 


8 Ibid., June 11, 1951. ® Ibid., July 9, 1951. 
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The five, however, had been unable to agree on: 1) the size of the basic | 


unit; 2) technical points concerning the budget, armament and equipment 
plans which required further study by experts; 3) whether the supranational 
authority should be a single commissioner or a college of commissioners; 4) 
the level of integration of units; and 5) the percentage of the total expense 
to be borne by the members. 

The United Kingdom, Netherlands and Scandinavian states did not join in 
preparing or signing the report as they opposed the supranational authority 
involved.” 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Report of the Council of OEEC 


Contrary to the first two annual reports of OEEC which had concentrated 
on an analysis of national programs and common future policy both within 
the structure of the organization and beyond the end of the program, the third 
report of OEEC did not draw to any large extent upon individual national 
programs for the future, nor attempt to describe in detail future problems and 
action. The report presented an account of the achievements of the westem 
European economy since the inception of the recovery program and of the 
progress made in stimulating economic cooperation. The problems of the 
immediate future were discussed in qualitative terms. 

By the middle of 1950, progress achieved, although uneven between the 
various countries, was on the whole a very successful attack on Europe’s eco- 
nomic problems and it seemed that OEEC could turn to the task of trying to 
solve some of Europe’s long-term structural problems. The outbreak of the 
war in Korea, however, gave Europe the new task of strengthening its defenses 
with all the additional problems of raw material shortages, rising prices and 
inflationary pressures. These new problems endangered the progress already 
achieved and made more difficult the defense effort which had been their 
cause. Progress continued throughout 1950, however, as defense programs 
in most member countries had hardly advanced beyond the planning stage and 
had done little to divert resources from civilian production. Raw material 
shortages were met by drawing on stocks and prices of finished goods had not 
yet fully reflected the higher prices for raw materials. 

Remarkable progress was seen during the year in international trade and 
payments. The volume of members’ exports rose almost as much during the 
year as in the previous two due partially to the two major improvements in the 
basis of intra-European trade and payments: liberalization and the European 
Payments Union. The dollar account also gained during 1950 due to 
combination of circumstances some of them only temporary. Devaluation 


made European goods more competitive with those from the dollar area, the 


10 Thid., July 25, 1951. 
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level of activity in the United States was high throughout the year thereby 
increasing its demand for imports from western Europe and from the asso- 
ciated monetary areas. This demand was further increased by stockpiling 
and by building up private inventories. 

Although the rise in the price of raw materials had some advantages it also 
had some seriously adverse effects as western Europe was a large consumer 
and the rise in price produced an adverse movement in its terms of trade as 
well as in those of the United States. Countries such as Denmark and the 
Netherlands which were largely food exporting faced increased difficulties in 
meeting the cost of raw materials and other imports as the price in farm prod- 
ucts changed relatively little. Manufacturing countries as well received rela- 
tively little compensation in the form of higher prices for their exports, while 
paying a rising price for materials. Some countries, such as Turkey, Norway 
and Sweden, gained from rising world prices for particular export commodities 
while they had not yet been faced with an increase in import costs on the same 
scale. 

The overall balance of payments position was made much more difficult for 
many members and the problem facing OEEC changed somewhat in charac- 
ter. The dollar problem was temporarily decreasing in importance and the 
balance shifting to the overall balance of payments position, reflected in the 
accounts of the European Payments Union as most of the deficits were in the 
European area. 

By the end of the year, however, the closer approach to equilibrium was 
lessened because for many countries it was no longer inadequate means of 
payment but sheer physical shortages of raw materials which kept down the 
volume of certain categories of imports. In the last few months of the year, 
shortages of coal and coke, sulphur, sheet steel and some non-ferrous metals 
were beginning to make themselves felt and the supply of other materials had 
become a matter for serious concern. In a number of countries, there were 
signs that the increase in total industrial production was slowing down. The 
favorable factors in 1950 lessened in their intensity and the unfavorable factors 
became more dominant. It was no longer possible to draw on stocks in an 
effort to postpone the effects of shortages on the level of production — on the 
contrary strategic considerations demanded that the stocks be built up. The 
interruption in production, with the need to divert resources to defense needs, 
often from export industries, made it extremely difficult for member countries 
to increase their exports to the level necessary to pay for the higher cost of 
imports. 

Most of the new problems which confronted the participating countries 
sprang directly or indirectly from the need to strengthen their defenses. But, 
whether or not as a result total production was increased, the corresponding 
demand had to be kept in line with the smaller proportion of output available 
for civilian use, or an inflationary situation would develop. 

Action was taken, however, to attempt to surmount these difficulties. OEEC 
took a part in bringing the problem to the attention of governments in its re- 
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port on urgent economic problems in September 1950 and it was represented 
on the Central Group of the International Materials Conference’ to deal with 
the questions on which world-wide action was needed. OEEC consistently 
urged member countries to increase supplies and attempted to prepare c0- 
ordinated plans. These were not always sufficient, however, and the report 
noted that it was very important that long-term plans for increasing supplies 
should be adopted wherever the shortage appeared to be more than temporary, 
The balance of payments position became more complex and presented both 
an opportunity for constructive action to secure further increases in inter- 
national trade and a serious risk that the difficulties created would cause a retum 
to restrictions and bilateral trade arrangements with the possibility of undesir- 
able features. 

The problem facing western Europe was not one of returning to an equilib- 
rium which had been upset by the Korean war but of continuing to strive 
towards a goal of complete recovery which had never been achieved, and at 
the same time maintaining the defense effort and coping with the difficulties 
it created. 

The main items in OEEC’s future program were as follows: 1) a vigorous 
attempt to increase production of key materials in western Europe; 2) a parallel 
attempt to increase the output of key materials in overseas territories; 3) con- 
certed measures to ensure the use of scarce materials for the most urgent pur- 
poses; 4) measures to ensure the equitable distribution of scarce materials 
between countries; 5) a special and sustained effort to increase agricultural 
production; 6) a continued drive for a general increase in production; 7) in- 
tensification of the efforts towards the solution of the structural problems of 
certain countries; 8) a determined effort to reduce the obstacles to trade; 9) 
continued efforts to secure equilibrium in the balance of payments of member 
countries; and 10) a strenuous effort to control inflation and maintain financial 


stability.” 


Council of OEEC 


The Council approved on April 7 the recommendations of the Managing 
Board of the European Payments Union on the western German payments 
position and endorsed the German program of credit and monetary controls, 
designed to restrict imports and eliminate excess demand. The Council estab- 
lished a three-member mediation group to review the issuance of import li- 
censes by the Federal Republic and to deal with problems arising from German 
trade with member countries of OEEC. The Council directed the German 
government to report every ten days on the volume of outstanding import 
licenses issued and to submit details of its import program, its balance of pay- 
ments and other information relating to its economic position. The Council 
also approved the recommendation of the Managing Board that Germany be 


1See International Organization, V, p. 403, 2 OEEC, Economic Progress and Problems of 
footnote 10. Western Europe, June 1951. 
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rmitted to issue import licenses up to $350 million for a period of two and 
a half months. Western Germany was requested to reduce its imports from 
heavy creditor countries and to maintain the level of trade liberalization already 
established. Furthermore, EPU countries with a favorable creditor position 
were to limit exports to Germany on which payment would come due before 
the end of May — the foreign exchange thus released would be used by western 
Germany for imports from the countries which had been hit hardest by German 
suspension of imports. The Council also asked general creditor countries to 
increase their own imports from those countries to help improve their payments 
position.’ 

Meeting on May 5 and 6 the Council approved various recommendations 
of the EPU Managing Board to overcome difficulties that had arisen in Austria 
and Portugal. At the end of March, Austria had exhausted her initial credit 
position of 80 million units and was obliged to make a marginal payment of 
2.6 million units to EPU and was not entitled to use its quota of 70 million 
units until after July 1, 1951. The Council recommended that ECA grant 
Austria 10 million units of extra aid from its special assistance fund so that 
Austria could cover its EPU deficits for April, May and June. This recom- 
mendation was conditional that Austria meet 50 percent of the deficit for the 
three months out of its own resources. 

Contrary to Austria, Portugal developed a strong creditor position and as a 
creditor had used its EPU quota by the end of March. It was agreed that in- 
stead of making gold settlements, Portugal would grant additional credits of 
12.5 million units to EPU over and above its existing quota. Half of any sur- 
plus would be paid to Portugal in gold and the other half by drawing on this 
credit.* 


Schuman Plan 


At a meeting ending on April 17, 1951 the Foreign Ministers of France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, western Germany and Netherlands reached agree- 
ment on a High Authority of nine members to administer the single market for 
coal and steel. At the first election eight members of the authority were to be 
chosen by the unanimous vote of the governments. The eight were then to 
elect the ninth member. After six years the election method would change: 
the unanimity rule would be dropped and the votes of five of the six govern- 
ments would suffice to elect the successors to the eight members who would 
again elect the ninth. A new article was added to the treaty stipulating that 
no more than two of any one nationality could be members of the High Au- 
thority. In order to reduce the membership of the authority a unanimous vote 
of the six governments would be necessary,’ and approval of the court of jus- 
tice and two-thirds of the assembly would be necessary to change the rules 
governing the operation of the High Authority. 


* Current Developments in United States For- ‘International Financial News Survey, May 
eign Policy, April 1951, p. 17. 25, 1951. 
5 New York Times, April 18, 1951. 
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The ministers further agreed that the assembly should consist of eighteen 
French representatives, eighteen German, eighteen Italian, and a total of 
twenty-four from the Benelux countries. The ministers also recommended that 
the composition of the assembly delegations should be the same as that of the 
delegations to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. After 
some discussion, the ministers agreed that an effective majority in the Council 
of Ministers would have to include the vote of either France or Germany. If 
the vote were split equally between the six members, but with F rance and 
Germany voting on the same side, that side would prevail on the second read- 
ing of the motion.* 

On the following day, April 18, the foreign ministers signed at Paris the 
treaty which was then to be submitted to their parliaments for ratification. In 
signing the treaty the German minister (Adenauer) made it clear that in sign- 
ing the western German government did not thereby recognize the present 
status of the Saar, which it contended should be returned to Germany. The 
French foreign minister (Schuman) replied that France had no intention that 
the Schuman Plan should prejudice the question of the Saar’s future, which 
would be decided by the peace treaty.’ 

On June 27, the Bundesrat of the western German parliament unanimously 
approved the ratification of the treaty subject to the following conditions: 1) 
the three western powers would be obliged to give a binding declaration that 
the Authority for the Ruhr, including allied coal and steel control groups, all 
limitation of steel production and other rights of control in heavy industry 
would be abolished when the plan came into force; 2) provision was to be made 
for unlimited future investment in German heavy industry, a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question of the ownership of the Ruhr coal mines and steel plants 
and an agreement on the nature and powers of the German Coal Sales Organiza- 
tion; and 3) a common declaration had to be made by the participating coun- 


tries that the working of the Schuman Plan would not interfere with social | 


insurance and other welfare measures or with the freedom to impose tariffs.’ 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


At a meeting on March 15, 1951, the Council of the Organization of Amen- 
can States approved the reports of the Committee on Finances relative to the 
budgets of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History for 1951-52 
and of the American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood for 
1951 and transmitted them to member governments.’ The report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Committees was approved and its recommendations on 
membership, organization and functions of Council committees adopted. I 


® Current Developments in United States For- 8 New York Times, June 28, 195i. 
eign Policy, April 1951, p. 18. 1 Document C-sa-78-E. 
7 Ibid., April 19, 1951. 
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cluded among these recommendations were the following: 1) membership in 
Council committees should be renewed periodically, in order to give all Coun- 
cil members opportunity to participate in committee work; 2) in the appoint- 
ment of members, geographic representation should be taken into consideration 
wherever possible; 3) the number of members on each committee should not 
exceed seven; 4) pursuant to article 41 of the regulations of the Council, the 
designation of committee members should be left to the Council chairman; 5) 
the services of the General Committee might be more frequently utilized by 
entrusting to it matters for which special committees were presently appointed; 
and 6) appointment of members of the Committee on Finances should be made 
within two weeks after the budget was approved to avoid interruption in the 
preparation and study of the budget.’ 

Final approval to the Statutes of the Inter-American Council of Jurists was 
given by the Council on April 18, when it was agreed that the definitive text 
of the statutes should be transmitted to governments and the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee.’ The Council then requested the Secretary-General of 
OAS to inform member governments that the fifth Pan American Highway 
Congress would take place from October 8 to 14, 1951. It was subsequently 
decided that Canada should be invited to attend. 

During the period under review, the Council adopted several resolutions 
concerning cooperation in cases of disaster. In March it authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to approach those institutions of American countries in a position 
to collaborate in the restoration and reconstruction of the city of Cuzco, Peru, 
which had been damaged by an earthquake in May 1950, and to hire an expert 
in city planning and housing construction to be put at the Peruvian gov- 
ernmment’s disposal. On May 16, it sent the report of the Inter-American 
Committee for Cooperation in Cases of Disaster together with an attached 
memorandum prepared by the Department of Legal Affairs of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to governments and inquired as to the desirability of having the 
Council, the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and the Pan Ameri- 
can Union participate in a program of cooperation in cases of disaster, the 
nature of such a program and the system of financing it. Also, the Council, 
acting on the report of the Joint Committee for Cooperation in Cases of Dis- 
aster, which urged that governments determine as soon as possible an advisable 
program to adopt in disaster cases, and, in view of the recent seismic disturb- 
ances in El] Salvador, recommended that governments determine a general 
policy as quickly as possible.‘ 

Prompt payment of quotas due or in arrears to the Pan American Union was 
requested by the Council so that the extraordinary expenses consequent to deci- 
sions of the Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
might be paid. The Council expressed the hope that American governments 
would ratify the Convention of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, approved certain supplementary credits to be used until June 30, 1952 


* Ibid., Appendix A. * Document C-sa-82-E. 
ment C-sa-81-E. 
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necessary to comply with decisions of the Fourth Meeting of Consultation, and 
requested the Inter-American ECOSOC to keep it informed as to additional 
measures it should take to comply with the International Materials Confer. 
ence’s resolution that it make a preliminary study of those raw materials of 
particular importance to the American Republics as importers or exporters 
with a view to establishing study groups.’ It was agreed that basic cooperative 
arrangements between the Council or its organs and non-governmental organi- 
zations should be effected through an exchange of notes. 


Fourth Inter-American Conference on Agriculture 


Pursuant to a resolution of the OAS Council of April 3, 1950 the Fourth 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture was held in Montevideo from De. 
cember 1 to 12, 1950.° The Council had charged the Inter-American ECOSOC 
with drafting the program and regulations for the conference. Some of the 
plenary sessions of the conference were held jointly with those of the Second 
Latin American Regional Meeting of FAO. Carlos L. Fischer, Minister of 
Animal Husbandry and Agriculture of Uruguay, was elected President and 
Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, and Dr. 
Angel Florentin Pefia, Minister of Agriculture of Paraguay, Vice Presidents.’ 
The conference resolved that American Republics should direct their agricul- 
tural policies and programs toward achieving the welfare of rural families, 
make efforts, in the fragmentation of their lands, to consider the adequacy of 
the resulting units in accordance with the kinds of operation for which they 
were intended; and concentrate on the development of large operating units 
promoted through direct and permanent technical assistance as well as credit 
aid. Also, it recommended the application of supervised credit programs by 
means of a rural credit policy connected with agricultural extension services, 


an increase in the activities of FAO and ILO in the field of rural welfare, crea- | 
tion of an inter-American commission to determine scentifically the means by | 


which hoof-and-mouth disease was transmitted, and execution of national plans 
for improving livestock in order to increase the productive capacity of the 
livestock industry. Subjects dealt with by the remainder of the 45 resolutions 
adopted at the conference included extension and intensification of studies on 
rural sociology, coordination of agricultural research, creation of an agricultural 
extension training center, conservation of natural resources, forest research 
and legislation, creation of a department of animal industry, establishment of 
institutes of animal nutrition, intensification of the fight against microbial and 
parasitic diseases in livestock, and grain storage and preservation." 


5 Documents C-sa—83-E and C-sa-84-E. ' Ibid., p. 10. 
6 Fourth Inter-American Conference on Agri- 8 [bid. 
culture, December 1-12, 1950, Final Act, Wash- 
ington, 1951. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Seventh Session of the Commission 


At the seventh session of the South Pacific Commission, which convened at 
Noumea, New Caledonia from April 28 to May 7, 1951, Sir Brian Freeston, 
present Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, was 
chosen Secretary-General to succeed Mr. W. D. Forsyth. 

Reports were made on the three phases of the Commission’s work (health, 
economic development and social development). Discussion dealt with 1) 
plans for the conference of experts on filariasis and elephantiasis which was to 
convene in Tahiti in August, 2) additional aspects of the project on alimenta- 
tion and nutrition, 3) the engagement of a specialist in leprosy, 4) the report 
of the plant and animal quarantine conference held at Suva in April, 5) the 
appointment of an expert to survey the fisheries resources and problems of the 
region, 6) the publication of the Derrick report on vocational training of island 
peoples, 7) the possible establishment of a centralized training institution, 8) 
a project involving research on population problems in the South Pacific, and 
9) a project to promote the island peoples’ participation in commerce and 
industry.’ 

The eighth session of the Commission was scheduled to convene in Noumea, 
October, 1951. 

The third meeting of the Research Council, an expert advisory body which 
made recommendations to the Commission, which was held in Noumea from 
June 17 to 25, was attended by seventeen specialists, most of them from 
territories in the South Pacific area. H. Hayden, Director of Education in 
Fiji, was elected chairman. The Council reviewed its work program compris- 
ing 43 projects, which included: health projects — tuberculosis, filariasis and 
elephantiasis, and nutrition; economic development projects — the control of 
pests, diseases and weeds in the region, fisheries, cash crops, and the subsist- 
ence of indigenous peoples; and social development projects — vocational train- 
ing of island peoples, community development, native housing, mass literacy 
and the Pacific Islanders in commerce and industry. A provisional agenda 
for the second South Pacific conference, scheduled to be held in Noumea early 
in 1953, was also considered.’ 


1$PC Quarterly Bulletin, July 1951. * [bid. 





IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL AGENCIES 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


Report of the United States High Commissioner for Austria 


According to the report of the United States High Commissioner for Austria 
(Donnelly) covering the first quarter of the year 1951, the most significant 
political event of the period was the decision of the Austrian government to 
elect its new president, successor to Dr. Karl Renner who died on December 31, 
by popular vote instead of by parliamentary ballot. This new presidential elec- 
tion law, enacted by the Austrian parliament on January 16, was one of the 
subjects under discussion at the February 9 meeting of the Allied Council. 
Although the three western powers voiced their approval of the new law, the 
Soviet delegate contended that since the Austrian constitution of 1929 had 
not been approved by the Allied Council he saw no legal basis for the law and 
insisted on having it replaced by a “special constitutional law”, which would 
have been subject to the Soviet veto. The United States representative sup- 
ported the validity of the Austrian constitution, pointing out that the Soviet 
Union had already approved many laws modifying the 1929 constitution —a 
slightly amended form of the 1920 constitution — which had been voided by 
the Nazis in 1938. The point at issue was the fact that instructions had been 
given to the Austrian government to prepare a new draft constitution by 
July 1, 1946, and the Austrian parliament, instead of attempting the task of 
formulating a constitution which would be acceptable to all members of the 
Allied Council as well as to Austria, had passed resolutions in April 1946 re- 
viving the Federal Constitutional Law of 1929. The Council had sent no 
reply at that time to the Austrian Chancellor's announcement of this decision. 
The United States view now was that the Council’s silence had indicated 
acceptance of the resolution and that the failure of the Austrian government 
to execute the Council’s order in no way altered the validity of their previous 
decision. The French High Commissioner agreed that the 1929 constitution 
was still legally in force. Further discussion brought no agreement on the 
question and the election law came into effect on February 17 under the 30-day 


rule established by the Control Agreement. The election date was subse- | 


quently set for May 6, 1951.’ 

Since the preparation of the High Commissioner's report the elections were 
held resulting in the election of Dr. Theodor Koerner, mayor of Vienna and 
member of the Socialist party. 

The Soviet delegate made a proposal at the Council’s first meeting of the 
year concerning implementation of the 1947 Denazification Law. He demanded 
full term sentences, a ban on pre-term releasing and large-scale pardoning of 


1 Report of the United States High Commissioner for the First Quarter of 1951, April 18, 195). 
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convicted Nazis and more severe conditions of confinement. Among his charges 
was the statement that the Austrian Minister of Justice was abusing his pre- 
rogative of pardon. In order to attempt a compromise the French High Com- 
missioner proposed an investigation of the implementation of the law. The 
United States and United Kingdom delegates called for evidence to support 
the accusations. Neither proposal was accepted and the matter was dropped.’ 

Two sources of constant disagreement between the western powers and the 
Soviet Union were communications and press supervision. This dissension 
was also evident in the discussion of the Austrian federal budget when the 
Soviet representative demanded that the law be returned to the Austrian gov- 
ernment for amendment with a view to excluding appropriations for the main- 
tenance of displaced persons, reducing expenses of maintaining police and 
gendarmerie, limiting financial aid to the Austrian Post and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration, setting up measures to reduce the railways deficit, insuring that the 
provinces and communities share in federal taxes not be reduced, providing 
appropriations for an increase of teaching personnel in primary schools, and 
reviewing the budget revenues for the purpose of transferring the basic load 
upon the wealthy classes. The Soviet High Commissioner asserted that “the 
unusual amounts devoted to the development of communication and the gen- 
darmerie comprised concealed preparation of an Austrian army”. The United 
States High Commissioner refused to attach any importance to the arguments 
of the Soviet delegate until the Soviet Union permitted the legitimate taxation 
of the USIA (the Administration of Soviet Enterprises in Eastern Austria). The 
Soviet delegate insisted that all taxes would be paid as soon as the Austrian 
government formally acknowledged Soviet ownership of German assets taken 
over by the Soviet Union. Failing to receive the Council’s approval, the budget 
came into effect on January 22.” 

On March 2 a discussion took place on the responsibility of successor news- 
papers for actions of their predecessors, specifically two Austrian newspapers 
which, when suspended by the Allied Council, continued publication under a 
new name. No agreement was reached. During the course of the meetings 
the Soviet delegate presented proposals calling for the permanent suppression 
of several Austrian magazines and newspapers on the grounds that they con- 
tained “Nazi, militaristic and anti-Allied propaganda”. The United Kingdom, 
French and United States representatives considered the articles, although 
“inappropriate and undesirable”, not sufficiently serious to justify intervention 
by the Allied Council. Furthermore, similar articles had appeared in other 
newspapers and one could not proceed against one paper without taking action 
against the others.* 

For the twentieth time in various meetings the question of relaxation of 
communications controls was considered. In spite of the western delegates’ 
repeated endeavors to abolish all restrictions, the Soviet Union’s attitude was 
unyielding. It was reported that the Soviet Union had unilaterally forced all 


? Ibid. * Ibid. 
§ Ibid. 
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interzonal and international telephone traffic to pass through secret Soviet 
monitoring stations. All Austrian requests for expansion of its services were 
rejected by the Soviet Union with the demand that expansion be met by the 
surrender of military circuits being used by the western powers. When, in 
conformity with their policy to use the minimum telephone requirements, the 
United States released a telephone circuit between Vienna and Salzburg, it 
was seized by the Soviet Union. No cooperation was solicited from the Soviet 
Union on this problem. 

In the same manner the western powers proposed removal of restrictions on 
transmission of broadcasts abroad; but the Soviet delegate rejected the proposal 
fearing the dissemination of undesirable propaganda. 

The re-establishment of telegraph services between Austria and Japan was 
authorized by the Executive Committee on March 2. 

A proposal by the British representative on March 30 for the liberalization 
of allied travel was postponed until the next meeting. 

The Soviet Union frequently made proposals which the western powers con- 
sidered interference in internal matters which should be under the jurisdiction 
of the Austrian government. One example of this was the Soviet disapproval 
of the Austro-Swiss agreement on abolition of compulsory visas. This agree- 
ment came into effect after the expiration of the 30-day suspense period. 

The report also pointed out the election of union shop stewards held on 
March 6 by the Trade Union of Public Employees. Although results generally 
were consistent with those of previous years, the strength scored by the Unity 
List (communists) in the Austrian municipal police was worthy of note. The 
communists claimed 19% of the votes cast by the police and in Vienna 22%. 
The subsequent dismissal of several hundred administrative police employees 
was called a “purge of democratic elements” by the communists and several 
protest meetings were held by the dismissed employees. The communists also 
attempted to start a nation-wide movement for a blanket 15 to 20% wage in- 
crease. Due to the present price situation the increase was authorized by the 
government at the level of shops, factories and industries, without a new wage- 
price agreement.’ 

Economically Austria experienced a slump during this period. The index 
of industrial production dropped and trade deficits increased heavily. Factors 
contributing to this were shortages of materials, seasonal contraction of construc- 
tion and unfavorable terms of trade. Austria’s balance of payments were af- 
fected to the extent that, by the end of the quarter, her initial position of 
$80,000,000 with the European Payments Union had been completely con- 
sumed. The agricultural problem was made more difficult by the low price of 
bread grains in relation to fodders. 

Strong official protests were made to the Soviet authorities on the killing of 
an American soldier by Soviet soldiers on May 4 in the international sector of 
Vienna. The policing of this sector, carried out in rotation by the four occupy- 


5 Tbid. 
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ing powers, was the responsibility of the United States during the month of 
May.’ Although eleven witnesses testified that the Soviet soldiers had fired 
first, the Soviet Union refused to participate in a joint investigation stating that 
their soldiers had fired only in self-defense. Failing in its efforts to reach a 
conclusion of the case in Vienna, the United States took the matter directly to 
Moscow and requested that the soldier be punished and that the family of the 
victim be indemnified.’ 

Following this incident the Soviet Union was again requested to withdraw 
its repatriation commisson from the United States zone of Austria, since its 
duties had long since been fulfilled. Refusing to comply with this request, 
the commission was forcibly “repatriated” to the Soviet zone by the United 


States army on June 9." 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR GERMANY 


Four Power Control 


The three commandants of west Berlin on June 11 sent a note to the Soviet 
Control Commission protesting the restrictions by the Soviet authorities against 
the export of certain commodities from west Berlin to western Germany. 
Under the new export regulations seventeen categories of goods could not be 
forwarded to western Germany unless special certificates listing the sources of 
raw materials used for their manufacture were attached to the bills of lading. 
The commandants considered these measures illegal because they were con- 
trary to the agreements of New York and Paris of 1949 which put an end to 
the blockade of Berlin.’ It was reported that measures were being discussed 
by western High Commissioners at Bonn to counter the Soviet Union’s “little 
blockade”.’ According to press reports, a reply from the Soviet Control Com- 
mission on June 18 asserted its right to control Berlin shipping.’ 

Although there was no confirmation that the Soviet Union had withdrawn 
its restrictive order on shipments from Berlin, quadripartite negotiations for an 
interzonal trade agreement, which had been halted for two years, were resumed 
on July 5. The first matter considered was joint action to prevent the illegal 
exchange of goods between east and west Germany.‘ Another matter which 
was to come up for discussion was the interzonal trade pact drawn up by 
German negotiators. This agreement, providing for an exchange of 500 mil- 
lion trade units on either side, on the basis of one east mark to one Deutsche 
mark, had been initialed by both east and west German delegations on July 6 
and was now ready for the approval and signature of the three western High 
Commissioners and the chairman of the Soviet Control Commission.° 


*Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, 1 Le Figaro, Paris, June 13, 1951. 
p. 787. 2 Ibid., June 15, 1951. 

‘New York Times, May 11, 1951 and June % New York Times, June 19, 1951. 
7, 1951. 4 Ibid., July 6, 1951. 


5 Ibid., June 10, 1951. 5 Ibid., July 7, 1951. 
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Three Power Control 


Pursuant to the decisions of the western foreign ministers in Brussels jn 
December 1950, meetings were begun in Petersberg on May 10 between seven 
allied and four German representatives to draft contractual agreements to re. 
place the Occupation Statute and to serve until a formal peace treaty with 
Germany was signed. These agreements were to deal with the restoration of 
Germany's sovereignty and the legal status of the occupying powers. News- 
paper reports indicated that one important consequence of the completion of 
the contractual agreements would be the replacement of the Allied High Com- 
mission by a Council of Ambassadors to represent the three western powers.’ 
According to press reports, the German delegates’ attitude was characterized 
by a reluctance to agree to proposals suggesting acceptance of the present 
division of Germany’ and by a strong effort to win abolition of the clause in 
the Occupation Statute reserving full allied rights in times of crisis.* Upon 
completion of the preliminary report it was to be submitted to the four govem- 
ments for amendment and then returned to the committee for final negotiation. 

The question of ending the state of war with Germany was under considera- 
tion by the United States, the United Kingdom and France. It was understood 
that a three-power declaration would be made. President Truman’s letter 
requesting congressional approval of ending the state of war contained reserva- 
tions providing for the protection of United States rights 1) as custodian of 
enemy alien property and 2) as an occupying power in Germany. Congressional 
approval was to be followed by the establishment of a contractual relationship 
between the Federal Republic and the occupation powers giving the Germans 
almost complete control over their internal and external affairs, although boun- 
dary questions would await the negotiation of a final peace treaty.” 


Trade and Finance 


Following an announcement by the Federal Chancellor (Adenauer) that 
steps would be taken to halt illegal exports of strategic materials to the east 
and that violators would be subject to deprivation of raw materials, the United 
States High Commissioner in Germany (McCloy) recommended on May 22 
that the United States government ban the shipment of critical materials to 
west German business concerns carrying on illegal trade with eastern Germany. 
He reported that other measures taken to reduce illegal exports were threatened 
suspension of ECA funds and extension of United States customs operations.” 
Opposed to stricter controls were German industrial and trade interests in the 
Ruhr which claimed that these restrictions would lead to a final severance of 
ties between eastern and western Germany.” 

According to press reports, a Swiss plan replacing the Washington Agree- 
ment of 1946 for liquidation of assets in Switzerland of Germans residing in 


§ Ibid., May 11, 1951. ® For text of President Truman’s communica- 
7 Tbid., July 12, 1951. tion, see ibid., July 10, 1951. 
8 Ibid., May 18, 1951. © Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 906. 


11 New York Times, June 9, 1951. 
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Germany, officially computed at 360 million Swiss francs, was rejected by the 
Federal Republic on June 28. The Swiss government had proposed that 25% 
of the total value, shared half by the allies and half by Switzerland, would be 
paid to the Federal Republic in francs and would be paid to the owners in 
German marks. Another 25% would be paid to the owners by the German 
government. For the remaining 50% the owners would receive long-term debt 


certificates.” 


Saar 

Newspaper reports announced a new eruption of the Saar issue following a 
ban on the Democratic party in the Saar. Under its present status, and until a 
peace treaty with Germany was signed, the Saar was politically autonomous and 
economically under French control. According to reports, a letter was sent to 
the Allied High Commission in May by Chancellor Adenauer demanding that 
the people of the Saar be given the right to decide their future without outside 
influence.” Further press reports stated that formal claims had been made by 
the Federal Republic to the following territories: 1) East Prussia, 2) the Oder- 
Neisse territories in Poland, 3) the Soviet zone in east Germany, 4) the Saar 
and 5) small border areas held by Belgium and the Netherlands.” 


Rearmament 


During the period under review two conflicting plans for German rearma- 
ment were under way. One, the Petersberg plan, evolved by German military 
representatives (Speidel and von Heusinger) and representatives of the 
French, United Kingdom and United States High Commissions, concerned the 
size and organization of a possible German military contribution to European 
defense. According to press reports, discussions resulted in agreement that 
Germany should have an army of twelve infantry divisions with supporting 
artillery and tank units, the total German force to consist of about 250,000 men. 
It was also agreed that as much of the army as possible was to be raised by 
recruitment rather than by conscription. Another matter under consideration 
by the committee was the organization of a German tactical air force to support 
ground troops. The report of the committee was sent to the governments of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States, after which it was to be 
transmitted to the North Atlantic Pact Council.” 

The second plan, initiated by French Premier René Pleven, concerned the 
formation of a unified European army (including German units) which was 
to be integrated in the NATO defense organization. The first session of the 
conference was held in Paris on February 15, 1951.” 

Although the United States High Commissioner advocated a merger of the 

® Tbid., June 11, 1951; ibid., July 3, 1951. 16 Report of the United States High Commis- 

4 Tbid., May 30, 1951. sioner for January-March, 1951. For further 

4 Ibid., May 4, 1951. discussion of the European Army, see this issue, 


“The Times, London, June 27, 1951; New pp. 631. 
York Times, June 13, 1951, 
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two plans, Dr. Schumacher, leader of the German opposition party, contended 
that coordination of the plans would be an impossibility. 

Two reasons for dissension in the meetings on German rearmament were 
1) the French fear of a possible revival of German nationalism in militarist 
terms and 2) the German demand for a national ministry of defense and a 
general staff and their dissatisfaction that France was being permitted to main- 
tain independent national forces because of her non-European military obliga- 
tions. The German negotiators feared that the project would be defeated in 
the Bundestag if Germany were not accorded full equality. 

The Soviet Union organized a campaign in eastern Germany against rearma- 
ment in the form of a plebiscite against remilitarization. At the same time, 
press reports indicated, plans were made for the expansion of the military 
units of the People’s Police as a countermove to the reinforcement of the allied 
armies in western Germany and the rearmament of the Federal Republic.” 


Tripartite Commission on German Debts 

The Tripartite Commission on German Debts was established on May 24, 
1951 by the governments of France, United Kingdom and United States to 
make preparations for the settlement of German prewar debts arising out of 
postwar economic assistance. War claims were not to be dealt with. Mem- 
bers of the Commission were F. D. Gregh and R. Sergent (France) ; Sir George 
Rendel and Sir David Waley (United Kingdom); and Warren Lee Pierson and 
John W. Gunter (United States). Preliminary discussions begun in London 
on June 25 between the Commission and representatives of creditors were to 
be followed by more comprehensive discussions early in July in which repre- 
sentatives of the German Federal government and of German debtors were to 
participate. Observers from Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzer- 
land were also to attend these meetings.” 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


On April 9, 1951, the deputies of the foreign ministers of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union began their sixth week of 
Paris meetings in an attempt to frame an agenda for a conference of the foreign 
ministers.’ 

The United States Department of State’s first official comment on the meet- 
ings, released April 5, stressed the view that any forthcoming agenda had to be 
“neutral in character” and free of implications which would tend to prejudge 
the issues at hand.’ The western agenda-proposals were couched, largely, in 
general terms designed to permit consideration of “the causes and effects of 
present international tension in Europe” and of the means of securing a real 
and lasting improvement in relations with the Soviet Union. 


11 New York Times, July 16, 1951. 1 For a summary of previous negotiations, see 
%8 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. International Organization, V, p. 413-415. 
901-906, 1023; ibid., XXV, p. 35, 61. ? New York Times, April 5, 1951. 


3 The Times, London, April 18, 1951. 
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Soviet publications and the Soviet deputy, Andrei A. Gromyko, advocated 
an agenda which would pin-point the specific causes of European tension. 
Deprecating the “spacious and farfetched” reasoning of the western representa- 
tives in their objections to the items, wording and priorities proposed in the 
Soviet drafts, USSR press reports emphasized the need for a realistic appraisal 
of the causes of international tension and for immediately practicable and effec- 
tive means of obviating them.‘ Mr. Gromyko emphatically denied western 
charges that the Soviet drafts were calculated to imply condemnation of the 
western powers.” 

Throughout April, the deputies submitted numerous proposals and counter- 
proposals. Press reports indicated that the meetings were characterized by 
mutual charges of bad-faith and prolonged disputations of a semantic nature. 
No substantial progress was reported. The following positions were taken on 
the principal points of debate. 


Armaments: On April 17, Philip C. Jessup submitted, for the western powers, 
a revised agenda proposal. Under the broad heading of Item 1, “Examination 
of the causes and effects of international tension in Europe”, he listed first: 
“the existing level of armaments and armed forces and measures to be proposed 
jointly by the USSR, the United States, the United Kingdom, and France for 
the international control and reduction of armaments and armed forces.”* Mr. 
Gromyko declared this proposal to be unacceptable on the grounds that: 1) the 
most pressing task was that of obtaining an immediate reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, without losing time in a fruitless investigation of the existing 
level of armaments; 2) it was of primary importance to reduce the armaments 
of the four major powers, alone, since the general reduction implied in the 
western draft was, at that time, impractical as well as unnecessary.’ In reply 
to Mr. Gromyko’s complaint that the accelerated arms productions of the west- 
em powers belied their professed willingness to consider a reduction of arma- 
ments, the western deputies stated that their nations were, in fact, ready to 
discuss disarmament but that in the deputies’ meetings there could be no 
question of instituting changes in the western governments’ policies.’ There 
was, they said, no substance to the Soviet deputy’s charge that the western 
representatives were “drowning reduction of armaments in a flood of ambiguous 
words.” 


The North Atlantic Treaty: The question of “the Atlantic Pact and creation 
of American military bases in England, Norway, Iceland and in other countries 
of Europe and the Middle East” had first been raised by Mr. Gromyko at the 
nineteenth deputies’ meeting, on March 30, 1951.” Since that time the Soviet 
deputy had made it clear that there would be no agreement on an agenda un- 
less this item was included. USSR press reports” and Mr. Gromyko” described 


‘New Times, Moscow, April 25, 1951. ® The Times, London, April 30, 1951. 
* The Times, London, April 11, 1951. © New York Times, April 1, 1951. 
My April 18, 1951. " New Times, Moscow, April 25, 1951. 


2? The Times, London, April 12, 1951. 


5 New York Times, April 22, 1951. 
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the North Atlantic Treaty as “plainly aggressive” and insisted that, since it was _ 


a cause of international tension, it was a pertinent subject for discussion by the 
foreign ministers. The western delegates repeatedly refused to include either 
the North Atlantic Treaty or the United States bases as a formal subject of 
ministerial discussion, asserting, with Alexander Parodi (France), that these 


measures were outgrowths of the threat to western security and were the effects, | 


not the causes, of European tension.” Impasse was again reached on May 10 
when Mr. Gromyko insisted on the retention of this question on the agenda, 
The western deputies pointed out, in addition to reasons already advanced, 
that they represented only three of the twelve signatory powers to the pact and 
they could not presume to speak for their allies. Western press reports indi- 
cated that the western deputies had no intention of being placed at a disadvan. 
tage by committing themselves beforehand to the implication that western re- 
armament was a “cause” of international tension. 


Germany: Second place in Item 1 of the April 17 western agenda proposal 
was given to: “the demilitarization of Germany.”* Mr. Gromyko, registering 
his disapproval, insisted that the demilitarization of Germany had to be pre- 
_ sented as the first subheading in Item 1. There was, however, general four- 
power agreement on the wording and position of an item relating to the re 
establishment of German unity and the preparation of a treaty of peace.” 


Austria and Trieste: The April 17 western agenda-proposal listed as Item 2: 
“Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of an independent and demo- 
cratic Austria.” For the western deputies, this subject had always been listed 
as a condition for any agenda. The Soviet deputy had demanded, in tum, that 
the question of Trieste be included, insisting that Trieste was being turned into 


an Anglo-American military base in violation of the Italian treaty." The west- | 
ern representatives did not avail themselves of Mr. Gromyko’s reported hint | 


that the Soviet government would be willing to drop discussion of Trieste if 
the western powers would consent to an agenda which did not include the 
subject of an Austrian treaty.” When, on April 17, the western deputies agreed 
to a listing of the Trieste question, along with that of an Austrian treaty, Mr. 
Gromyko found the precise wording not to his liking and also suggested that 
western violations of the Italian treaty concerning Trieste were an indication 
of the futility of signing an Austrian treaty.” On April 27, the United Kingdom 
deputy, Ernest Davies, stated that the western powers were willing to accept 
the Soviet wording on an item covering “the treaties of peace with Italy, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Hungary; agreements of the four powers concerning 
Germany and Austria.” He also indicated western willingness to include, for 





the first time, wording on the Trieste question which would allow the Soviet | 


minister to broach a discussion of the revision of the Italian treaty’s military 
clauses.” 


18 New York Times, April 4, 1951. 18 New York Times, April 4, 1951. 

14 Thid., May 31, 1951. 1* The Times, London, April 14, 1951. 
% The Times, London, April 18, 1951. * New York Times, April 21, 1951. 

16 New York Times, April 21, 1951. 1 Tbid., April 28, 1951. 

17 The Times, London, April 14, 1951. 
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General: On May 2, Mr. Jessup, acting on behalf of the western delegates, 
distributed texts of three alternate agendas.” In a covering statement Mr. 
Jessup pointed out that the deputies’ discussions had “reached an impasse” and 
that the alternate proposals represented a “maximum effort”, on the part of the 
western representatives, to secure an agreement. 

On May 4, Mr. Gromyko stated he was willing to accept “Alternative A” if 
it were amended to employ the Soviet phraseology on arms reduction.” The 
western delegates indicated that they were still determined not to accept the 
wording of an item which called for the reduction of armaments before control 
and which limited the scope of the measures to be taken to the four major 

owers.* 

On May 10, Mr. Gromyko signified his willingness to arrange an agenda on 
the basis of the western “Alternate B’” concerning German demilitarization 
and armaments. In the course of the following meetings, press reports indi- 
cated a relatively large area of agreement on the sequence and formulation of 
items for this “split agenda”, but any substantial progress was obviated by dis- 
agreement as to whether or not the Atlantic treaty and United States bases 
could be included as a “disagreed” topic.” 

On May 31, Mr. Jessup presented to the deputies’ conference a note from 
the United States Secretary of State (Acheson) inviting the foreign ministers 
of the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union to a meeting in Wash- 
ington on July 23, 1951." The deputy for France, Alexander Parodi, and the 
United Kingdom deputy (Davies) presented similar notes on behalf of their 
governments, signifying their willingness to participate in such a meeting in 
the interest of strengthening peace. The notes pointed out that the modifica- 
tions of “Alternate B” had resulted in agreement on the wording of five items 
and that, except for Soviet insistence on the Atlantic treaty item, final concord 
would have been possible. The western powers were willing to meet on the 
basis of the modified “Alternative B” or on the basis of the original alternatives 
“A” or “C”.* Press reports indicated that the western representatives were 
hopeful that the “governmental” approach might precipitate an understanding. 

The formal Soviet reply, on June 4, stated that the Soviet government felt it 
would be inexpedient to interrupt the work of the deputies at that time and 
that they should be allowed to continue their efforts toward an agreed agenda 
which would include an item on the Atlantic treaty. After the reading of the 
Soviet note the western delegates reiterated their position on the treaty and 
tried, without success, to ascertain from Mr. Gromyko whether or not the 
Soviet note constituted an ultimatum.” Press reports indicated that the western 
powers consulted in an attempt to draft a reply which would neither yield on 
the Atlantic treaty issue nor entirely preclude the possibility of continued 
negotiations.” 


* For text, see this issue, documents section; *5 New York Times, May 11, 1951. 
for text and covering statement, see United 26 Ibid. 
States Department of State, Press Release 378,  Ibid., June 1, 1951. 
May 9, 1951. 28 Ibid. 


% New York Times, May 5, 1951. 
*The Times, London, May 7, 1951. 


2° The Times, London, June 5, 1951. 
%° New York Times, June 7, 1951. 
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The next western move took the form of a note, submitted by Mr. Jessup 
on June 15, from the United States Secretary of State to the Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union. Pointing out that, although the western powers had ae. 
quiesced to the Soviet request that the deputies’ meetings be continued, the 
subsequent meetings had “shown again that it is impossible to make any prog. 
ress,” the United States note proposed again that “the four powers without 
further efforts by the deputies to complete an agreement on the agenda should 


meet on the basis of the large measure of agreement already reached” in order | 


to “proceed without delay to their task of seeking to reduce the existing ten- 
sions in Europe.” The note stated again the western view that the foreign 
ministers of the four powers were incompetent to make any decision on the 
Atlantic treaty, but pointed out that the Soviet minister would be free to bring 
up any subject which he felt belonged under the general heading of “causes 
and effects of international tension.” Mr. Gromyko replied that there was no 
substantive difference between the United States’ note and the earlier westem 
proposal. He agreed, however, to refer the note to his government for con- 
sideration.” 

On June 20, Mr. Gromyko presented the last formal Soviet note to the 
western deputies. Making it clear that the Soviet government considered the 
inclusion of the Atlantic treaty a sine qua non for an agenda, and expressing 
surprise that the western powers were “afraid” to do so, the note expressed 
Soviet willingness to include any of its European or Asiatic treaties as subjects 
for ministerial discussion. The Soviet government desired to obtain a “frank 
discussion of all the causes” of tension and felt it was essential that the deputies 
continue their Paris sessions “for the purpose of reaching, on the basis of equal- 
ity of parties, an agreement on the agenda.” If the western powers accepted 
the Soviet view on the Atlantic treaty, the Soviet government would send its 
foreign minister to Washington without delay.” 

The seventy-fourth and last meeting of the deputies of foreign ministers was 
held on June 21, 1951. Ina long statement, Mr. Jessup reviewed the proceed- 
ings to date and the west’s position. Stating that it was “utterly fallacious to 
argue that unless every proposal of the Soviet delegate is accepted a position of 
inequality is created”, he expressed the conviction that the western powers had 
no more competence to deal with the Soviet treaties of mutual assistance, to 
which they were not parties, than the Soviet Union had to pass upon the North 
Atlantic Treaty. “The individual and collective right of self-defense is”, he 
said, “inalienable. It is not for sale to the Soviet Union.”“ Mr. Davies and 
Mr. Parodi expressed the same views and, that evening, Mr. Davies introduced 
a joint western declaration stating that “the continuation of this discussion has 
no practical utility.” The statement added that the western invitation to a 
foreign ministers’ conference, on the basis of what agreement had been reached, 
remained open and expressed the hope that the Soviet government would, after 
further consideration, be able to accept it.” 

31 Thid., June 16, 1951. 34 Tbid., June 22, 1951. 


382 Jbid. % Thid. 
33 Tbid., June 21, 1951. 
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Japanese Peace Treaty: Diplomatic discussions initiated in the fall of 1950 
by the United States government with members of the Far Eastern Commission 
continued during the period under review. On December 27, 1950, the United 
States delivered to the Soviet representative to the United Nations (Malik) an 
aide-mémoire which further discussed points raised by the Soviet government 
in its reply of November 20 to the United States proposal of October 26° for a 
Japanese peace treaty.” After careful study of the Soviet reply, the United 
States concluded that most of the questions it raised had been answered by the 
proposal of October 26. In addition, the United States aide-mémoire included 
the following points: 1) the hope that all nations at war with Japan would par- 
ticipate in the conclusion of peace; 2) no nation had a perpetual power to 
veto the conclusion by others of peace with Japan; 3) the Cairo Declaration of 
1943, like those of Yalta and Potsdam, was subject to any final peace settle- 
ment where all relevant factors should be considered; 4) upon conclusion of a 
peace settlement the military occupation of Japan should cease; 5) current 
international conditions made it reasonable for Japan to participate with other 
nations in arrangements for individual and collective self-defense, such as were 
envisaged by Article 51 of the United Nations Charter; and 6) the treaty 
should not limit the Japanese peace-time economy nor deny Japan access to raw 
materials or participation in world trade.’ 

In January 1951, John Foster Dulles, special representative of the President 
of the United States (Truman) arrived in Tokyo to begin talks with the Japa- 
nese Premier, Shigeru Yoshida, General of the Army Douglas MacArthur and 
the United Kingdom political representative, Sir Alvary Gascoigne.‘ Mr. Dulles 
informed the press that his mission did not intend to reopen “decisions already 
made and arrived at under the surrender terms”.’ He stressed the fact that the 
mission was exploratory, its purpose being to acquire “further knowledge”. 
Conversations were also held with government officials in the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Shortly after the mission’s return to the United States, Mr. Malik, Soviet 
representative to the United Nations, issued a statement in which he intimated 
that he would not resume negotiations. By the end of March the United States 
had completed and sent confidentially to the fourteen countries concerned a 
“a tentative and suggestive” draft, which it was understood was a working 
paper, of the peace treaty. A point of controversy between the United States 
and the United Kingdom involved the United States policy of freeing Japan 
from any restrictions on shipbuilding. Press reports indicated that the United 
Kingdom wanted a more detailed and specific treaty than the United States 
draft." Among treaty provisions described in a speech by Ambassador Dulles 


‘For the text of the United States proposal of 3 Department of State, Bulletin, cited above. 
October 26, 1950, see International. Organiza- * The Times, London, January 30, 1951. 
tion, V, p. 242. 5 New York Times, February 1, 1951. 

* Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 65. ® Ibid. 
For the text of the Soviet aide-mémoire of No- 7 Ibid., March 31, 1951. 


vember 20, 1950, see International Organization, 
V, p. 248. 
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on March 31 were: 1) Japan's sovereignty should be limited in accordance 
with the agreed surrender terms, which would mean sovereignty over the four 
home islands; 2) Japan would renounce all rights, titles and claims to Korea, 
Formosa, the Pescadores, and the Antarctic area; 3) any peace treaty validation 
of the Soviet Union’s title to South Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands should be 
dependent on the USSR’s becoming a party to the treaty; 4) Japan should 


possess what the United Nations Charter referred to as the “inherent right” of | 


sovereign nations with respect to self-defense arrangements; 5) for a period 
of three years Japan might agree to accord most-favored-nation treatment to the 
Allied Powers; 6) “retention of United States forces in and about Japan”, so as 
not to have the latter a vacuum of power and, as such, an easy prey to such 
aggression as that in Korea; 7) Japan should “make some contribution of its 
own to security”, but this should not be the pretext for militarism that could 
be an aggressive threat; and 8) Japan should make good the damage done to 
others by its aggression, but reparation was “not merely a matter of what is 
just, but of what is economically practicable, without disastrous consequences.” 
Mr. Dulles subsequently stated that the treaty would in general follow the lines 
indicated in this address.’ 

Following the replacement of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur as 
Supreme Commander of the United Nations Forces in Korea by General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, discussions were renewed by Mr. Dulles in Japan in 
order to inform General Ridgway as to major points on which agreement had 
been reached. The United States rejected United Kingdom suggestions that 
the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China participate 
in the negotiations on the grounds that the United States recognized the Na- 








tionalist government of China. After ten days of negotiations in Washington | 
between representatives of the two countries, the United States reported “real | 


and definite progress” toward settling the remaining points of difference.” 

A proposal of the Soviet government of May 7 calling for a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, composed of representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the USSR, and the People’s Republic of China, in June 
or July to draft a treaty for Japan, in consultation with other participants in the 
far eastern war was rejected by the United States." The Soviet memorandum 
which included this proposal asserted that the provisions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment which created the Council of Foreign Ministers for “preparatory work 
on peaceful settlement” had been ignored by the United States.” After stating 
that the peace treaty had been incorrectly prepared, the memorandum charged 
that, in violation of the obligations undertaken by it, the United States had 
arrogated the right of treaty making exclusively to itself. It was not permissible 
to exclude China from preparation of the treaty, the United States draft ignored 
obligations assumed under the Cairo and Potsdam Declarations and the Yalta 


8 Department of State Publication 4171, April 10 New York Times, May 5, 1951. 

1951. 11 Department of State Press Release 413, 
* Department of State Press Release 277, May 20, 1951. 

April 13, 1951. 12 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 856. 
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Agreement, and the United States was utilizing the occupation of Japan for 
other purposes than were agreed on between the states signing the Japanese 
surrender document, the memorandum stated.” The USSR urged that the 
treaty be based on the Cairo and Potsdam Declarations and the Yalta Agree- 
ment, governed by the following basic aims: a) Japan should become a peace- 
loving, democratic, independent state; b) a guarantee of democratic rights to 
the Japanese population and an elimination of political and military organiza- 
tions whose purpose was to deprive the people of democratic rights; c) limita- 
tion of Japanese armed forces so that they would not exceed the requirements 
of self-defense; d) no limitations on the development of a peaceful economy; 
and e) removal of all limitations with respect to Japanese trade with other 
states.” 

On May 20, the United States replied that it did not agree to the Soviet 
proposal to refer the Japanese peace treaty to the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
because “the systematic mis-use in the Council of veto power militates against 
the speedy achievement, through the Council, of an early peace treaty.”” After 
careful examination of the Soviet remarks, the United States concluded that 
they showed the persistence of a major difference of opinion as regards proce- 
dure. However, as regards substance, the Soviet Union objected only to the 
proposed treatment of 1) Formosa and the Pescadores, 2) the Ryuku and 
Bonin Islands, 3) Japan’s future security — the differences here being partial 
only.“ The “real interests of China” were fully reflected in the present treaty, 
military occupation of Japan would cease upon the coming into force of the 
treaty, and any subsequent allied troops in Japan would be there pursuant to 
such collective security arrangement as Japan might voluntarily make, it also 
stipulated. Finally, the United States believed that the differences between 
the Soviet Union and the peace terms embodied in the March draft were not 
enough to prevent an agreed peace, and the United States was ready to resume 
“prompt and intensive diplomatic discussions” with the USSR. 

Additional conversations with officials of the United Kingdom were held by 
members of the Japanese peace mission early in June and were followed by 
similar talks with French officials in Paris. Prominent among the remaining 
points of differences to be resolved between the United Kingdom and the United 
States were the questions of the future of Formosa and the status of the Nation- 
alist and Communist Chinese governments. Meanwhile, the USSR formally 
proposed to the United States, France and the United Kingdom that a peace 
conference be called in July or August to examine existing drafts of a treaty 
and that the conference be composed of all states whose armed forces were 
engaged against Japan.” Soviet objections to the manner in which the draft 
treaty was being prepared and to its proposed accomplishments were repeated. 

When it was announced that the conversations in the United Kingdom “had 


18 bid. 16 Ibid. 
44 Thid., p. 858. 11 The Times, London, June 12, 1951. 
% Department of State Press Release 413, 

May 20, 1951. 
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resulted in full agreement” on the draft and other “main problems outstand. 
ing”, press reports indicated that the problem primarily responsible for the 
delay in the London negotiations — the position of China — had been solved by 
providing that, as a sovereign nation Japan would be responsible for its rela- 
tions with other countries and would be free to decide with which Chinese 
government it would conclude a peace treaty.” A revised draft agreed on dur. 
ing the conversations in London and Paris was circulated among ambassadors 
of the “major powers”, press reports stated, while in the course of talks between 
the Philippine government and a member of the treaty mission, the former 
continued to demand $8,000,000,000 in reparations from Japan and insisted 
on naming Japan an aggressor in the Pacific war and on a stringent limitation 
of its capacity for resurgence as an economic and military power.” 

The text of the draft treaty sponsored by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, with the French government in accord, was released on July 12” 
One of the treaty’s unique features described by Mr. Dulles was the fact that 
it was a treaty of reconciliation and did not put Japan under any permanent 
restrictions or disabilities which would make it “different or less sovereign than 
any other free nation” but would restore it as a “sovereign equal”. It em- 
bodied the principle of seeking security on a collective basis, providing that 
under a collective security treaty there would be a combination of United 
States and future Japanese forces, so that it would be impossible for Japan to 
wage a war of revenge. It was to accomplish the following: 1) enable Japan 
to apply for membership in the United Nations and to conform to the United 
Nations Charter; 2) try to meet the objectives of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 3) create “conditions of stability and well-being” in Japan; 
and 4) conform, in both public and private trade and commerce with Japan, 
to “internationally accepted fair practices”.~ The draft treaty contained 27 
articles; included among the subjects with which they dealt were the independ- 
ence of Korea; renunciation of the Japanese claim to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kurile Islands, South Sakhalin, and any part of the Antarctic area; applica- 
tion of the United Nations trusteeship system to certain islands in the Pacific; 
disposition of Japanese property, claims and debts in or against the authorities 
administering these areas; Japanese acceptance of the obligations of Article 2 
of the United Nations Charter; withdrawal of all occupation forces from Japan 
“as soon as possible”; keeping in force of prewar bilateral treaties with Japan; 
conclusion of agreements for the regulation or limitation of fishing; Japanese 
acceptance of judgments of the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East and other allied war crimes courts; and conclusion of agreements between 
Japan and the Allied Powers to place their commercial relations on a “stable 
and friendly” basis.” Other articles related to Japan’s according most-favored- 
nation treatment respecting customs duties and other regulations on the in- 


18 Tbid., June 15, 1951; New York Times, “1 Department of. State Press Release 615, 
June 15, 1951. July 11, 1951. 
19 Tbid., July 6, 1951; ibid., June 24, 1951. 22 New York Times, July 13, 1951. 


* Ibid., July 13, 1951. 23 Tbid. 
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portation and exportation of goods and national treatment with respect to 
shipping, navigation and imports; negotiations for the conclusion of agreements 
on international civil air transport; compensation for damage done to territories 
of the Allied Powers; disposal by the Allied Powers of Japanese property, rights 
and interests; Japan’s liability for its prewar external debt; and settlement of 
disputes. The treaty was to come into force when ratified by Japan and a 
majority of the signatory states, including the United States as the principal 
occupying power. 

A meeting of the peace treaty committee of fifteen nations was requested 
by the Philippine government to deliberate further on its position in view of 
the fact that the latest draft submitted “practically sidetracks our claim for 
reparations”, the press reported on July 12." The Nationalist government of 
China protested its exclusion from the list of countries to be invited to a con- 
ference in San Francisco in September to sign the treaty. The right to protect 
itself from the economic consequences of any unfair trade practices involved in 
the proposed treaty was reserved by the United Kingdom. 


*4 [bid. 








DOCUMENTS 
I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Resolution adopted by the General Assembly on May 18, 1951 on 
Additional Measures to be Employed to Meet the Aggression in Korea; 


The General Assembly, 

Noting the report of the Additional Measures Committee dated 14 May 195], 
Recalling its resolution 498 (V) of 1 February 1951, 

Noting that: 


(a) The Additional Measures Committee established by that resolution has 
considered additional measures to be employed to meet the aggression in Korea, 

(b) The Additional Measures Committee has reported that a number of 
States have already taken measures designed to deny contributions to the mili- 
tary strength of the forces opposing the United Nations in Korea, 

(c) The Additional Measures Committee has also reported that certain 
economic measures designed further to deny such contributions would support 
and supplement the military action of the United Nations in Korea and would 
assist in putting an end to the aggression, 


1. Recommends that every State: 

(a) Apply an embargo on the shipment to areas under the control of the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and of the 
north Korean authorities of arms, ammunition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation materials of strategic value, and 
items useful in the production of arms, ammunition and implements of war; 

(b) Determine which commodities exported from its territory fall within 
the embargo, and apply controls to give effect to the embargo; 

(c) Prevent by all means within its jurisdiction the circumvention of con- 
trols on shipments applied by other States pursuant to the present resolution; 

(d) Co-operate with other States in carrying out the purpose of this embargo, 

(e) Report to the Additional Measures Committee, within thirty days and 
thereafter at the request of. the Committee, on the measures taken in accord- 
ance with the present resolution; 


2. Requests the Additional Measures Committee: 


(a) To report to the General Assembly, with recommendations as appro- 
priate, on the general effectiveness of the embargo and the desirability of 
continuing, extending or relaxing it; 

(b) To continue its consideration of additional measures to be employed to 
meet the aggression in Korea, and to report thereon further to the General 
Assembly, it being understood that the Committee is authorized to defer its 
report if the Good Offices Committee reports satisfactory progress in its efforts; 


1 Document A/1805, May 21, 1951. 
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3. Reaffirms that it continues to be the policy of the United Nations to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea, and the achievement of United Nations 
objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and requests the Good Offices Com- 
mittee to continue its good offices. 


2. Resolution adopted by the Security Council on May 18, 1951 con- 
cerning the Palestine Question.’ 


The Security Council, 

Recalling its past resolutions of 15 July 1948, 11 August 1949, 17 November 
1950 and 8 May 1951 relating to the General Armistice Agreements between 
Israel and the neighbouring Arab States and to the provisions contained therein 
concerning methods for maintaining the armistice and resolving disputes through 
the Mixed Armistice Commissons participated in by the parties to the General 
Armistice Agreements; 

Noting the complaints of Syria and Israel to the Security Council, statement 
in the Council of the representatives of Syria and Israel, the reports to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations by the Chief of Staff and the Acting 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization for Pales- 
tine and statements before the Council by the Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization for Palestine, 

Noting that the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization in a 
memorandum of 7 March 1951, and the Chairman of the Syrian-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission on a number of occasions have requested the Israel 
Delegation to the Mixed Armistice Commission to ensure that the Palestine 
Land Development Company, Limited, is instructed to cease all operations in 
the demilitarized zone until such time as an agreement is arranged through the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission for continuing this project, and, 

Noting further that Article V of the General Armistice Agreement between 
Israel and Syria gives to the Chairman the responsibility for the general super- 
vision of the demilitarized zone, 

Endorses the requests of the Chief of Staff and the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission on this matter and calls upon the Government of Israel 
to comply with them; 

Declares that in order to promote the return of permanent peace in Palestine, 
it is essential that the Governments of Israel and Syria observe faithfully the 
General Armistice Agreement of 20 July 1949; 

Notes that under Article VII, paragraph 8, of the Armistice Agreement, 
where interpretation of the meaning of a particular provision of the agreement, 
other than the preamble and Articles I and II, is at issue, the Mixed Armistice 
Commission’s interpretation shall prevail; 

Calls upon the Governments of Israel and Syria to bring before the Mixed 
Armistice Commission or its Chairman, whichever has the pertinent respon- 
sibility under the Armistice Agreement, their complaints and to abide by the 
decisions resulting therefrom; 

Considers that it is inconsistent with the objectives and intent of the Armis- 


* Document $/2157, May 18, 1951. 
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tice Agreement to refuse to participate in meetings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission or to fail to respect requests of the Chairman of the Mixed Armis. 
tice Commission as they relate to his obligations under Article V and calls upon 
the parties to be represented at all meetings called by the Chairman of the 
Commission and to respect such requests; 

Calls upon the parties to give effect to the following excerpt cited by the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization at the 542nd meeting of 
the Security Council on 25 April 1951, as being from the summary record of 
the Syria-Israel Armistice Conference of 3 July 1949, which was agreed to by 
the parties as an authoritative comment on Article V of the General Armistice 
Agreement between Israel and Syria: 


“The question of civil administration in villages and settlements in the 
demilitarized zone is provided for, within the framework of an Armistice 
Agreement, in sub-paragraphs 5(b) and 5(f) of the draft article. Such civil 
administration, including policing, will be on a local basis, without raising 
general questions of administration, jurisdiction, citizenship, and sovereignty. 

“Where Israeli civilians return to or remain in an Israeli village or settle- 
ment, the civil administration and policing of the village or settlement will 
be by Israelis. Similarly, where Arab civilians return to or remain in an Arab 
village, a local Arab administration and police unit will be authorized. 

“As civilian life is gradually restored, administration will take shape ona 
local basis under the general supervision of the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

“The Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, in consultation and 
cooperation with the local communities, will be in a position to authorize all 
necessary arrangements for the restoration and protection of civilian life. 
He will not assume responsibility for direct administration of the zone.” 


Recalls to the Governments of Syria and Israel their obligations under Arti- 
cle 2, paragraph 4 of the Charter of the United Nations and their commitments 
under the Armistice Agreement not to resort to military force and finds that: 


(a) Aerial action taken by the forces of the Government of Israel on 5 April 
1951, and 

(b) Any aggressive military action by either of the parties in or around the 
demilitarized zone, which further investigation by the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization into the reports and complaints recently 
submitted to the Council may establish, 


constitute a violation of the cease-fire provision provided in the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of 15 July 1948 and are inconsistent with the terms of the Armis- 
tice Agreement and the obligations assumed under the Charter; 


Noting the complaint with regard to the evacuation of Arab residents from 
the demilitarized zone; 


(a) Decides that Arab civilians who have been removed from the demili- 
tarized zone by the Government of Israel should be permitted to retum 
forthwith to their homes and that the Mixed Armistice Commission should 
supervise their return and rehabilitation in a manner to be determined by 
the Commission; and 
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(b) Holds that no action involving the transfer of persons across international 
frontiers, armistice lines or within the demilitarized zone should be under- 
taken without prior decision of the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 


Commission. 


Noting with concern the refusal on a number of occasions to permit observers 
and officials of the Truce Supervision Organization to enter localities and areas 
which were subjects of complaints in order to perform their legitimate func- 
tions, 

Considers that the parties should permit such entry at all times whenever 
this is required, to enable the Truce Supervision Organization to fulfill its 
functions, and should render every facility which may be requested by the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission for this purpose; 

Reminds the parties of their obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations to settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such manner 
that international peace and security are not endangered and expresses its 
concern at the failure of the Governments of Israel and Syria to achieve prog- 
ress pursuant to their commitments under the Armistice Agreement to promote 
the return to permanent peace in Palestine; 

Directs the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization to take the 
necessary steps to give effect to this resolution for the purpose of restoring peace 
in the area and authorizes him to take such measures to restore peace in the 
area and to make such representations to the Governments of Israel and Syria 
as he may deem necessary; 

Calls upon the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization to report 
to the Security Council on compliance given to the present resolution; 

Requests the Secretary-General to furnish such additional personnel and 
assistance as the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization may re- 
quest in carrying out the present resolution and the Council's resolutions of 
8 May 1951 and 17 November 1950. 


3. Status of Offers of Military Assistance to the United Nations in Korea 
as of April 23, 1951.’ 





Country Offer Status 





1. Australia Naval vessels (S/1524, S/1646) In action. 
1 RAAF squadron (S/1530) Do. 
Ground forces (S/1637, 


S/1664) Do. 
2. Belgium Air Transport (S/1620) Do. 
Infantry battalion (S/1787) Do. 

3. Bolivia 30 officers (S/1618) Acceptance deferred. 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 861. States, Department of State. Numbers in 
This list was prepared by the Office of United parentheses represent Security Council docu- 
Nations Political and Security Affairs, United ments. 
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Country Offer Status 
4. Canada 3 naval vessels (S/1602) In action. 
1 RCAF Squadron (S/1617) Do. 
Ground forces (S/1700) Do. 
Canadian-Pacific Airlines 
(Commercial Facilities 
(S/1685) ) Do. 
10,000 ton dry-cargo vessels Do. 
5. China 3 infantry divisions and 20 
C-47’s (S/1562) Acceptance deferred, 
6. Colombia 1 frigate En route. | 
1,080 ground forces Accepted. 
7. Costa Rica Sea and air bases Do. 
Volunteers (S/1645) Acceptance deferred, 
8. Cuba 1 infantry company Accepted. 
9. Denmark Hospital ship Jutlandia 
(S/1699) In Korea. 
Motor ship Bella Dan Withdrawn. 
10. El Salvador Volunteers if U. S. will train 
and equip (S/1692) Acceptance deferred. 
11. Ethiopia 1,069 ground forces In Korea. 
12. France 1 patrol gun boat (S/1611) = Withdrawn. 
Infantry battalion (S/1611) In action. 
13. Greece 7 RHAF Dakota transport air- 
craft (S/1612) Do. 
Ground forces (S/1755) Do. 
14. India Field ambulance unit (S/1647) Do. 
15. Luxembourg Infantry company (44 men) Do. 
16. Netherlands 1 Destroyer (S/1670) Do. 
1 Infantry battalion (S/1775) Do. 
17. New Zealand 2 frigates (S/1563) Do. 
Combat unit (S/1636) Do. 
18. Norway Merchant ship tonnage 
(S/1576) Do. 
19. Panama Contingent volunteers; bases 
for training Acceptance deferred. 
Use of merchant marine Accepted. 
Free use of highways (S/1673) Do. 


Farm hands to supply troops Pending. 
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20. 


21. 
22. 





Country Offer Status 
Philippines 17 Sherman tanks In Korea. 
1 tank destroyer (S/1561) Do. 
Regimental combat team 
(S/1681) In action. 
Sweden Field hospital unit (S/1615) Do. 
Thailand 1 infantry combat team 
(S/1622) Do. 

2 corvettes and navy transport In action (1 corvette 
destroyed after 
grounding. ) 

. Turkey 1 infantry combat force 
(S/1630) In action. 
24. Union of South Africa 1 fighter squadron (S/1669) Do. 
25. United Kingdom Naval forces (S/1515) Do. 

Ground forces (S/1638, 

S/1702) Do. 

Air unit Do. 


Il. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND TRANSITIONAL 


AGENCIES 


Text of Three Part Proposal Submitted by the United States Delega- 


tion on Behalf of the United States, United Kingdom and France at the 
Meeting of the Deputies of the Foreign Ministers, Paris, May 2, 195I1° 


ALTERNATIVE (A) 


I. Examination of the causes and effects of present international tensions 
in Europe and of the means to secure a real and lasting improvement 
in the relations between the Soviet Union, the United States, United 
Kingdom and France, including the following questions relating to: the 
demilitarization of Germany; the existing level of armaments and armed 
forces and measures to be proposed jointly by the USSR, United States, 
United Kingdom and France for the international control and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces; fulfillment of present treaty obligations 
and agreements; the elimination of the threat of war and fear of aggres- 


sion. 


II. Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of an independent and 


democratic Austria. 


‘United States Department of State, Press Release 378, May 9, 1951. 
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III. Problems relating to the re-establishment of German unity and the 
preparation of a treaty of peace. 

IV. Fulfillment of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary: agreements of the Four Powers concerning Germany and 
Austria. 

V. Fulfillment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the part concerning Trieste, 


ALTERNATIVE (B) 


Examination of the causes and effects of the present international tep- | 


sions in Europe and of the means necessary to secure a real and lasting 
improvement in the relations between the Soviet Union, the United 


States, the United Kingdom and France, including the following ques- | 


tions relating to: 


US, UK AND FRANCE USSR 





The existing level of armaments and The demilitarization of Germany, 
armed forces and measures to be pro- measures for the reduction of arma- 
posed jointly by the USSR, US, UK ments and armed forces of the USSR, 
and France for the international con- the UK, the US and France, the exist- 
trol and reduction of armaments and_ ing level of armaments and armed 
armed forces; the demilitarization of forces and the establishment of an 
Germany; fulfillment of present treaty appropriate international control. Ful- 
obligations and agreements; the elimi- fillment of present treaty obligations 
nation of the threat of war and fear of and agreements; the elimination of the 
aggression. threat of war and fear of aggression. 


Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of an independent and 
democratic Austria. 

Problems relating to the re-establishment of German unity and the prepara- 
tion of a treaty of peace. 

Fulfillment of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hur- 
gary; agreements of the Four Powers concerning Germany and Austria. 

Fulfillment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the part concerning Trieste. 


ALTERNATIVE (C) 
I. Examination of measures for the elimination of the present international 
tensions in Europe, of the threat of war, and of the fear of aggression. 
II. Questions concerning armaments and armed forces. 
III. Questions concerning Austria. 
IV. Questions concerning Germany. 
V. Fulfillment of treaties and agreements. 
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E/1999, June 4, 1951. 54 p. 

80. —-—. -——. Relations with Inter-Governmental Organizations: Report by the 
Secretary-General. New York, Document E/2022, June 18, 1951. 15 p. 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


81. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Relief and Re- 
habilitation of Korea: Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document 
E/2082, June 25, 1951. 26 p. 
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International Children’s Emergency Fund 


82. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. International Children’s Emer. 
gency Fund. Executive Board. Approved Plans of Operations for Asia as of Ist 
April 1951. New York, Document E/ICEF/171, April 27, 1951. 68 p. 

83, ———. ———. -——. ———. Approved Plans of Operation in Latin America as of 
1 April 1951. New York, Document E/ICEF/167, April 17, 1951. 50 p. 

84. .——~—. General Progress Report of the Executive Director, 
New York, Document E/ICEF/170, April 27,1951. 25 p. 

85. . ———. Plans and Progress of Operations in UNICEF-Assisted 
Child Feeding Programmes in Europe. New York, Document E/ICEF/173, April 


26, 1951. 9 p. 
86. ———. ———. ——-—. ———. Plans and Progress of Operations in UNICEF-Assisted 


Medical Projects in Europe. New York, Document E/ICEF/174, April 19, 195], 
50 

87. tll ———. ———. ——~—. Plans and Progress of Operations in UNICEF-Assisted 
Milk Conservation Projects in Europe. New York, Document E/ICEF/172, April 
1951. 22 p. 

88, ———. ———. ———. ———. Summary of UNICEF Policies and Practices. New | 
York, Document E/ICEF/168, April 12, 1951. 66 p. 

89. . Executive Board (Ist). Final Report 11 December 
1946-31 Deconier 1950. New York, Document E/1908-E/ICEF/160, January 
22, 1951. 48 p. 40¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (12th session). 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


90. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Social Affairs. Annual Reports 
on Child and Youth Welfare: Summaries of Annual Reports from Governments for 
the year 1948-1949. New York, Document ST/SOA/SER.D/1 (Publication No. 
1951.1V.1), January 11, 1951. 191 p. printed. 


Social Commission 


91. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Organization and Operation of the Council and Its Commissions. Activities of the 
Functional Commissions of the Council: Social Commission. New York, Docu- 
ment E/AC.34/5/Add.5, March 19, 1951. 29 p 

92. ———. ———. Social Commission (7th session). Report New York, Docu- 
ment E/1982-E/CN.5/254, April 14, 1951. 113 p. 


Narcotic Drug Control 


93. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Organization and Operation of the Council and Its Commissions. Activities of the 
Functional Commissions of the Council: Narcotics Commission. New York, Docu- 
ment E/AC.34/5/Add.7, March 20, 1951. 16 p. 

94, ——-—. ——— . Commission on Narcotic Drugs (6th session). Report New 
York, Document E/1998-E/CN.7/227, June 1, 1951. 89 p. 


Population Commission 


95. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on the Or- 
ganization and Operation of the Council and Its Commissions. Activities of the 
Functional Commissions of the Council: Population Commission. New York, Docu- 
ment E/AC.34/5/Add.9, March 20, 1951. 23 p. 
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96. ———. ———- Population Commission (6th session). Report New York, 
Document E/1989-E/CN.9/88, May 18, 1951. 35 p. 
97. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Social Affairs. Population Division and 


Department of Economic Affairs. Statistical Office. Demographic Yearbook, 
1949-50. New York, Publication No. 1951.XIII.1, 1950. 558 p. price [?]. printed. 


Slavery 
98. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery 
(2d session). Report . New York, Document E/1988-E/AC.33/13, May 4, 
1951. 36 p. 
STATISTICS 


99. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Organization and Operation of the Council and Its Commissions. Activities of the 
Functional Commissions of the Council: Statistical Commission and the Subcom- 
mission on Statistical Sampling. New York, Document E/AC.34/5/Add.3, March 


22, 1951. 23 p. 

100. —-—. ———. Statistical Commission (6th session). Report . . . New York, 
Document E/1994-E/CN.3/139, May 31, 1951. 38 p. 

101. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affair. Statistical Office. Statis- 


tical Yearbook 1949-50. New York, Publication No. 1950.XVII.3, 1950. 555 p. 
$6.00. printed. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Transport and Communications Commission 


102. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Organization and Operation of the Council and Its Commissions. Activities of the 
Functional Commissions of the Council: Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion. New York, Document E/AC.34/5/Add.2, March 21, 1951. 21 p. 


103. -——. -——. Transport and Communications Commission (5th session). Re- 
port . . New York, Document E/1980-E/CN.2/117, April 6, 1951. 44 p. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


104. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Report by the 
Secretary-General under Economic and Social Council Resolution 296 (XI) on 
Procedures for Inter-Government Consultations on Problems of Primary Commodi- 
ties. New York, Document E/2039, June 27, 1951. 28 p. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
105. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (3d special session). Official Records. 
New York, February 1951. 9 p. Text in English only. 15¢. printed. 


106. ———. Trusteeship Council (7th session). Disposition of Agenda Items. New 
York, Document T/INF/20, May 8, 1951. 109 p. 
107. ———. Trusteeship Council (8th session). Resolutions New York, Docu- 


ment T/896, April 26, 1951. 43 p. Text in English and French. 40¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(8th session). 
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108. ———. Trusteeship Council (9th session). Agenda As Adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council at its 346th Meeting on 5 June 1951. New York, Document 
T/920, June 7, 1951. 8 p. 


109. ———. ———. The Ewe Problem: Joint Anglo-French Memorandum. New York, 
Document T/931, July 5, 1951. 18 p. 
110, ——-—. ——— . Committee on the Rural Economic Development of Trust Teri. 


tories. Rural Economic Development of Trust Territories: Progress report . 
New York, Document T/926, June 19, 1951. 5 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
111. Fox, Annette Baker. “International Organization for Colonial Development,” 
World Politics, April 1951 (Vol. 3, No. 3), p. 340-368. 
112. Hayden, Sherman S. “The Trusteeship Council: Its First Three Years.” Politi. 
cal Science Quarterly, June 1951 (Vol. 66, No. 2), p. 226-247. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND” 


113. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Advisory Council for the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland. Report . . . Covering the period from 1 April 1950 to 31 March 
1951. New York, Document T/923, June 13, 1951. 24 p. 

114, ———. Trusteeship Councii (9th session). Conditions in the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian Administration: Summary of the observations made by 
individual members of the Council . . . and of the comments of the Special 
Representative of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/L.193, 
July 5, 1951. 17 p. limited. 

115, ———. ———. Examination of Annual Reports: Somaliland under Italian Admin- 
istration. Replies of the special representative of the Administering Authority to 
written questions of members of the Trusteeship Council. New York, Document 
T/L.179, June 13, 1951. 7 p. limited. 


MISSIONS 


116. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Visiting Mission to East Africa. Report 
on Ruanda-Urundi and Related Documents. Lake Success, Documents T/217, 
T/361/Add.1, and T/376, September 1, 1950. 139 p. Text in English and French. 
$1.50. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(4th session). 

117. . Report on Tanganyika and Related Documents. Lake Sue- 
cess, Documents 1/218, T/333, and T/376, November 13, 1948. 315 p. Text in 
English and French. $3.00. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(4th session). 





118, —-—. ———. Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa. Reports 
and Related Documents. New York, Document T/798, March 1951. 138 p. 
$1.50. printed. 


Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(7th session ). 

119. ———. Trusteeship Council (9th session). Arrangements for the United Nations 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa 1951: Terms of reference for 
the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1951. 
New York, Document T/932, July 6, 1951. 2 p. 


5 See also Nos. 123, 133. 
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PETITIONS 


120. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (8th session). Ad Hoc Committee on 
Petitions. Examination of Petitions: 4th Report . . . New York, Document 
T/L.152, March 13, 1951. 14 p. limited. 

121. ———. Trusteeship Council (9th session). Examination of Petitions: Cameroons 
under British Administration. New York, Document T/L.175, June 8, 1951. 5 p. 
limited. 

122. . ———. Examination of Petitions: Cameroons under French Administra- 
tion. New York, Document T/L.180, June 15, 1951. 38 p. limited. 

123. —-—. ———. Examination of Petitions: Petitions Concerning Somaliland under 
Italian Administration. New York, Document T/L.169, June 4, 1951. 71 p. 
limited. 

124, —-—. ———. Examination of Petitions: Tanganyika. New York, Document 
T/L.174, June 8, 1951. 7 p. limited. 

125. —-—. ———. Examination of Petitions: Togoland under French Administration. 
New York, Document T/L.177, June 14, 1951. 7 p. limited. 

126, —-—. ———. Examination of Petitions: Togoland under British Administration. 
New _ Document T/L.178, June 13, 1951. 38 p. limited. 








127. ———.Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions. Examination of Petitions: Ist 
Report . New York, Document T/L.183, June 22, 1951. 29 p. limited. 

128, ———. —-—. ———. Examination of Petitions: 2d Report . . . New York, 
Document T/L.185, June 28, 1951. 67 p. limited. 

129. —-—. —-—. ———. Examination of Petitions: 3d Report . . . New York, 


Document T/L.186, June 28, 1951. 12 p. limited. 


REPORTS’ 


130. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (9th session). Report of the Government 
of Belgium on the Administration of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian Administration 
for the Year 1950. New York, Document T/912, May 29, 1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

131. .———. Report of the Government of France on the Administration of 
Cameroons under French Administration for the Year 1950. New York, Document 
T/910, May 28, 1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

132, —-—. ———. Report of the Government of France on the Administration of 
Togoland under French Administration for the Year 1950: Note by the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document T/907, May 21, 1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

133. --—. ———. Report of the Government of Italy on the Administration of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration, April 1950-December 1950: Note by the 
Secretary-General. New York, Document T/902, May 1, 1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

134, —-—. ———. Report of the Government of the United Kingdom . . . on the 
Administration of Tanganyika for the Year 1950. New York, Document T/904, 
May 15, 1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

135, —_—. ———. Report of the Government of the United Kingdom . . . on the 
Administration of Togoland under British Administration for the Year 1950: Note 
by the Secretary-General. New York, Document T/909, May 22, 1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

136. ———. Drafting Committee. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Ruanda- 

Urundi: ‘Report - . . New York, Document T/L.197, July 10, 1951. 9 p. limited. 


®See also Nos. 113-115. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE’ 


137. International Court of Justice. Application Instituting Proceedings transmitted 
to the Court on April 9th, 1951: Ambatielos Case (Greece/United Kingdom), 
[Leyden], General List No. 15, n.d. 12 p. Text in English and French. printed, 

138. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Ambatielos Case 
(Greece/United Kingdom): Order of May 18th, 1951. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 58, 
n.d. [8 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

139. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. Case. Request for the Indication of Interim Measures of Protection (United 
Kingdom/Iran): Order of July 5th, 1951. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 62, n.d. [26 p.] 
printed. 

140. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Case Concerning 
the Rights of Nationals of the United States of America in Morocco (France/ 
United States of America): Order of June 25th, 1951. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 61, 
n.d. [10 p.] printed. 

141. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Haya de la Torre 
Case (Colombia/Peru): Judgment of June 13th, 1951. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 60, 
n.d, [34 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

142. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Reservations to 
the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide: 
Advisory Opinion of May 28th, 1951. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 59, n.d. [116 p.] 
Text in English and French. printed. 


SECRETARIAT 
144, United Nations. [Secretariat.] Organization of the Secretariat. New York, 


Document ST/AFS/2 (Publication No. 1951.X.2), June 8, 1951. 69 p. 70¢. 
printed. 


Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES® 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION’ 


145. Food and Agriculture Organization. Catalogue of Publications, December 
1950. Rome, n.d. 37 p. printed. 


146. ———. Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1950: Production. Wash- 
ington, 1951. 351 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $3.50. printed. 
147. ———. Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1950: Trade. Washington, 


1951. 275 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $3.50. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


LOAN OPERATIONS 


148. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Loan Agreement 
(Highway Project) between Republic of Colombia and International Bank 
Dated April 10, 1951. Washington, Loan Number 43 CO, n.d. 13 p. printed. 


7 See also No. 12. * See also Nos. 56, 237, 238. 
8 See also No. 14. 
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INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


149. International Civil Aviation Organization. Specifications for Meteorological 


Services for International Air Navigation 2d Edition. Montreal, Document 
7144-MET/521, 1951. 84 p. + charts. 50¢. 
150. ———. Standards and Recommended Practices. Air Traffic Services . 


Annex 11 to the Convention on International Civil Aviation. Montreal, 1951. 
62 p. 60¢. printed. 

151. ———. Standards and Recommended Practices. Airworthiness of Aircraft: 
Annex 8 to the Convention on International Civil Aviation . . . 2d Edition In- 
corporating Amendments 1 to 63. Montreal, March 1951. 128 p. $1.00. printed. 

152. ———. Standards and Recommended Practices. Search and Rescue: Supplement 
to Annex 12 of the Convention on International Civil Aviation. Montreal, 1951. 
10 p. 


COUNCIL 


153. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council.] Airworthiness Division 


(4th session). Report . . . Montreal, Document 7121—AIR/584, 1951. 133 p. 
50¢. 

154, ———. ———. Airworthiness Division and Operations Division (4th session). 
AIR/OPS Committee on Performance. Report . . Montreal, Document 
7120-AIR/OPS/586, 1951. 128 p. 50¢. 

155. ——-—. ——— . Legal Committee (7th session). Minutes and Documents. Mon- 
treal, Document 7157-LC/130, May 1951. 409 p. $1.00. 

156. ———. ——— . Operations Division (4th session). Report . Montreal, Docu- 


ment 7151- -OPS/609, 1951. 130 p. 50¢. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


157. International Civil Aviation Organization. Middle East Regional Air Naviga- 
tion Meeting (2d). Aerodromes and Ground Aids Committee. Final Report . 
Montreal, Document 7052-MID/2-AGA, February 1951. 51 p. 25¢. 


158, ———. ———. Communications Chenu. Final Report . . Montreal, Doc- 
ument 7053-MID/2-COM, February 1951. 91 p. 35¢. 

159. ———. ——— . General Committee. Final Report Montreal, Document 
7050-MID/2- GC, February 1951. 26 p. 10¢. 

160, —-—. -——. ———. Subcommittee 1. Final Report Montreal, Document 
7051-MID/2- GC/Sub.1, February 1951. 81 p. 25¢. 

161, —-—. -——. Meteorological Committee. Final Report Montreal, Docu- 
ment 7054-MID/2-MET, February 1951. 98 p. 40¢. 

162, ———, ——— . Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Committee. Final Report 
jas Montreal, Document 7055-MID/2-RAC, February 1951. 33 p. + charts. 

163. —_—.——~—. Search and Rescue Committee. Final Report . Montreal, 
Document 7056-MID/2-SAR, February 1951. 33 p. 20¢. 

164. ———. Special Meteorological Meeting, African-Indian Ocean Region. Final 
Report. Montreal, Document 7090-MET/518. March 1951. 47 p. 20¢. 

165. ———. Special Meteorological Meeting, European-Mediterranean Region. Final 
Report. Montreal, Document 7091-MET/519, March 1951. 54 p- 25¢. 

166. ———. Special Meteorological Meeting, North Atlantic Region. Final Report, 


Montreal, Document 7092-MET/520, March 1951. 48 p. 20¢. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


167. Sulkowski, Joseph. “Competence of the International Labor Organization 
under the United Nations System.” American Journal of International Law, April 
1951 (Vol. 45, No. 2), p. 286-313. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


168. International Labor Organization Conference (34th session). Co- operation 
between Public Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations: 6th 
Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report VI, 1951. 168 p. printed. 


169. ———. ——— . Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of 
Equal Value: 7th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report VII(2), 1951. 89 p. 
printed. 

170, ———. ———. Financial and Budgetary Questions: 2d Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, Report II, 1951. 94 p. printed. 

171. ———. ———. Industrial Relations —I. Collective Agreements. II. ee 
Conciliation and Arbitration: 5th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report V(2) 
1951. 71 p. printed. 

172, ———. -——. Minimum Wage a Machinery in Agriculture: 8th Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, Report VIII(2), 1951. 41 p. printed. 

173, ——-—. ——— . Objectives and Minimum Standards of Social Security: 4th Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, Report IV(2), 1951. 364 p. printed. 

174, ——-—. ——— . Report of the Director-General: 1st Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
Report I, 1951. 154 p. printed. 

175. ———. ———. Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 of the 
Constitution ): 3d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part I), 1951. 279 p. 
printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 


176. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (10st session). Minutes 
Geneva, n.d. 176 p. printed. 


177. ———. Governing Body (102d session). Minutes Geneva, n.d. 307 p. 
printed. 

178. ——-. Governing Body (103d session). Minutes Geneva, n.d. 255 p. 
printed. 


115th Session 
(June 1951) 


179. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (115th session). 2d Item 
on the Agenda: Agenda of the 36th (1953) Session of the International Labour 
Conference. Geneva, Document G.B.115/2/2, April 18, 1951. 9 p. 

180. —— -. ———. 3d Item on the Agenda: Report of Meeting of Experts on Systems 
of Payment by Results (Geneva, 10-18 April 1951). Geneva, Document 
G.B.115/3/5, April 24, 1951. [16 p.] 

181. ———. ———. 4th Item on the Agenda: Report on the 16th Session of the Joint 
Maritime Commission (Geneva, 21-24 May, 1951). Geneva, Document 
G.B.115/4/12, May 29, 1951. 9 p. 

182, —_—. ———. 5th Item on the Agenda: Report on the 3rd Session of the Inter- 
american Social Security Conference ( Buenos Aires, March 1951). Geneva, Docu- 
ment G.B.115/5/7, May 10, 1951. 20 p. 


1° See also Nos. 57, 253. 
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183. ———. ———. 6th Item on the Agenda: Report by the Director-General Concern- 
ing His Consultations with the Officers of the Governing Body Concerning Com- 
plaints Containing Allegations of Infringements of the Exercise of Trade Union 
Rights. Geneva, Document G.B.115/6/23, June 1, 1951. 14 p. 

184, —-—. -———. 7th Item on the Agenda: 2d Report of the Committee on the 
Working of the Governing Body and Its Committees. Geneva, Document 
G.B.115/7/1, March 31, 1951. 14 p. 

185. ———. ———. 7th Item on the Agenda: 3d Report of the Committee on the 
Working of the Governing Body and Its Committees. Geneva, Document 
G.B.115/7/19, May 31, 1951. 7 p. 

186. . ———. llth Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on the Appli- 
cation of Conventions and Recommendations. Geneva, Document G.B.115/11/15, 
May 30, 1951. 9 p. 





187, ———. ———. 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.115/12/17, May 31, 1951. 10 p. 

188, ———. ———. 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Joint Session of the Man- 
power Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.115/13/21, May 31, 1951. 3 p. 

189, —-—. ———. 14th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. Geneva, Document G.B.115/14/20, May 31, 1951. 3 p. 
190, ———. -——. 15th Item on the Agenda: Ist Report of the International Organi- 
sations Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.115/15/18, May 31, 1951. 10 p. 
191. ———. ———. 15th Item on the Agenda: 2d Report of the International Organisa- 
tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.115/15/24, June 1, 1951. 26 p. 

192, —-—. ———. 15th Item on the Agenda: 3d Report of the International Organi- 
sations Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.115/15/29, June 2, 1951. 3 p. 

193, —-—. ———. 16th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. Geneva, Document G.B.115/16/16, May 30, 1951. [12 p.] 

194, ———. —-—~—. 18th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. Geneva, 


Document G.B.115/18/6, May 10, 1951. 8 p. 
Supplementary reports appear as Documents G.B.115/18/3, G.B.115/18/4, 
G.B.115/18/9, G.B.115/18/10, and G.B.115/18/11. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 
Coal Mines Committee 


195. International Labor Organization. Coal Mines Committee (3d_ session). 


Record Geneva, 1951. 116 p. printed. 

196. ———. Coal Mines Committee (4th session). General Report: Ist Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, Report I, 1951. 108 p. printed. 

197. —_—. ———. Productivity in Coal Mines: 3d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 


Report III, 1951. 178 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


198. International Monetary Fund. 2d Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions. 
Washington, April 1951. 160 p. printed. 


199. ———. Schedule of Par Values, 13th Issue. Washington, March 20, 1951. 21 p. 
printed. 
200. ———. Surveys of Exchange Controls and Restrictions in Argentina, Burma, 


Federal Republic of Germany, Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Indonesia, 
Japan, New Zealand, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. Washington, April 
1951. 24 p. printed. 
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201. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Economic De. 
velopment of Under-Developed Countries: Reports by the International Moneta 
Fund under Council resolution 294 D (XI). New York, Document E/2024, June 
18, 1951. 51 p. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 
DocuMENTS 
202. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Report of the 
International Refugee Organization. New York, Document E/2005, June 6, 1951, 
36 p. 
SECONDARY SOURCES 


203. Ristelhueber, Rene. “The International Refugee Organization.” International 
Conciliation, April 1951 (No. 470). p. 167-228. 


GENERAL COUNCIL 


6th Session 
(Geneva, 1950) 


204. International Refugee Organization. General Council (6th session). Report 
. Geneva, Document GC/194/Rev.1, April 10, 1951. 33 p. 


7th Session 
(Geneva, 1951) 
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